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A business executive made this statement in 
a recent letter commenting on the I. C. S. 
graduates and students in his employ and ex- 
pressing regrets that it was necessary to reduce 
his personnel. 

“However,” he added, “all I. C. S. grad- 
yates and students will be retained, for I 
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fully realize their value in my business.” 


The reason so many I. C. S. men have jobs 
is because they are trained men! A recent 
investigation into the working conditions of 
1000 I. C. S. students revealed only ten un- 
employed. You, too, can be an I. C. S. man. 

Mark the coupon and mail it today! It has 
been the most importagt act in the lives of 
thousands of men. 
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ONE MORE STEP — 
VIC MUAL LULL 


A true experience of LYLE EMMONS, Kildare, New York 
~ ; 


“THE WIND HOWLD 
and the darkness 
seemed to increase a 
I arrived at the quar. 
ry, where I was tod 
a welding job onaf 
big steam shovel,” 
writes Mr. Emmom, 
“The rain streamed 
down in slanting tor 
rents. 


“IN THAT DRIVING 
StoRM I had to move 
slowly about, walk- 
ing with my back to 
the wind and tug- 
ging at my heavy 
gear. Then suddenly 
I had a horrible, sick- 
ening sensation of 
danger. 


#4 GRABBED MY FLASHLIGHT and swung it behind me. I peered straight down 
a 90 foot drop to a pile of jagged rocks! You can tell the world that I was 
thankful for my flashlight and its dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries. 
J’'ll never be without them! (Signed) 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark He Minin 
ef National Carbon Co., Inc. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... Gof for the DATE-LIN® 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N 
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We GANT netP UP! 


It was in June, 1938, that, in an editorial titled “Fantastic Fiction,” 
I pointed out the number of times science-fiction had correctly prophesied 
inventions—and went on to say that I was sure that there was then living 
and working in the world the man who would be known as the discoverer 
of atomic power. I firmly believed then that before I died I'd see atomic 
engines. Another twenty, thirty, maybe forty years. 


Now—it looks as though four or five years would be a better guess. 


Since atomic energy is so very near commercial utilization now, it is 
being brought home very forcibly that science-fiction simply isn’t keeping 
up with the advance. In 1938 I was defending the stand that science-fiction 
wasn’t so wildly fantastic. From the looks of things, it is going to be a 
darned few years before the better half of science-fiction’s basic ideas are 
snatched away from it; we aren’t fantastic enough. Jules Verne’s bright 
new dreams look rather silly now—his air machine in “Robur the Con- 
queror” is, as every twelve-year-old now knows, aérodynamically impossi- 
ble. Most of his wild inventions are old stuff, and he’s got ’em all wrong. 
There’s no dream left in his steries, and, since they were built around those 
dreams, they seem silly, 


First, read Arthur McCann’s letter of apology in the current issue. It’s 
mine, too; I should have spotted the error. Sorry—but we all make mis- 
takes now and then. And that mistake was on the conservative side! A 
well-shielded atomic power plant shouldn’t weigh more than twenty tons 
or so. Then—consider, in the light of that fact, these things: 


No science-fiction author can ever again have his hero discover the 
secret of atomic power. That’s done. 


No science-fiction author can ever again have his hero discover a won- 
derful new chemical rocket fuel and make the first trip to the Moon. They'll 
use atomic fuel, and by the time Astounding’s doubled its present ten- 
years-plus age, there’s a very strong chance that we'll be able to print, as 
a cover, a full-color photograph of Earth taken from the surface of the 
Moon. Science-fiction authors wanting to write about Luna and Mars and 
Venus had best get it done—before the trips are done! (It’s a hundred 
miles from New York to Philadelphia; it’s five hundred million miles from 
New York to Jupiter. In one hundred pounds of U-235 there’s about as 
much energy as in five hundred million pounds of chemical fuel. Atomic 
power is on the scale of the Solar System, not a mere terrestrial scale!) 


Science is rapidly—so rapidly we can scarcely realize those dreams are 
come true!—ruling out one after another of the mighty wonders to be ac- 
complished by science-fiction heroes. They aren’t mighty wonders any 
more; they’ve become the world’s daily work. 
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SLAn 


By fl. €. van Vogt 


Astounding 


Se 


ae 
Nova 


Part Il of Astounding's first NOVA serial. The tale 
of a superboy in a world that hates him—of a super- 
boy hunted down not only by a world of humans 
—but by the infinitely deadlier tendrilless slan! 


Illustrated by Schneeman 


SYNOPSIS 


Slans are a strange, superior race, resem- 
bling human beings, their only outward 
difference being the golden, thought read- 
ang strands or tendrils in their hair. In- 
wardly, the difference includes a double 
heart, abnormal nervous and muscular 
strength and superhuman intelligence. Hu- 
man beings and the dictator-government of 
Kier Gray accuse them of every known 
crime, the most vile being the use of muta- 
tion machines on human mothers with @ 
resuliant crop of monster babies. Slans are 
hated so ferociously that they are either 
killed at sight, or captured and executed. 

Jemmy Cross, a nine-year-old slan with 
the intelligence of a fifteen-year-old human 
being, is convinced that all these stories are 
lies, products of the incessant propaganda. 
His own purpose is to stay alive until he 
is old enough to use the great weapon his 
father has invented to bring about better 
relations between humans and _ slans. 
Wounded while escaping from the secret 
police, whose head is John Petty, a fanatic 
anti-slan, he is captured by an old woman 
junk dealer, a criminal named Granny. Re- 
alizing that her miserable shack provides an 
ideal hide-out, he agrees to steal for the 
old scoundrel, 

Meanwhile, it is discovered that John 
Petty is plotting to usurp the power of 
Kier Gray; and that the chief of secret po- 
lice proposes to accomplish this by the 
assassination of a slan girl, named Kath- 
leen Layton. The dictator foils this entire 
plot, but John Petty's position is so strong 
that he remains in power. 

While stealing jewelry for Granny, 
Jommy accidentally runs into a type of 
slan whose existence had net been sus- 


pected even by his parents—slans who can- 
not read minds, and who have somehow 


rid themselves of the betraying mind-read- 
ing tendrils which constitute the true slan’s 
greatest danger. He follows the man to 
AIR CENTER, and to his amazement dis- 
covers that this controlling center of the 
Earth’s aviation industry is aswarm with 
these tendrilless slans. 

Delighted, he reveals his identity as a 
slan—and then, to his dismay, coldly mur- 
derous thoughts leap into the minds of the 
two tendrilless slans to whom he has shown 
himself: “Kill the dammed snake!” 

Not realizing that their leaky mind 
shields have betrayed their thoughts, the 
two sluns come toward him with hypeocriti- 
cal words of friendship. He is trapped 
there in the Air Center Building. 


For Jommy, from the very first 
moment that he caught the “kill 
him!” thoughts of the two slans, it 
was not a question of what he 
should do—but whether he had time 
te do it. Even the devastating sur- 
prise of their coldly murderous en- 
mity did not basically affect his ae- 
tions or his brain. 

He knew, without even thinking 
about it, that to run back along the 
corridors, trying to cover the hun- 
dred yards of straightaway marble 
floor, would be sheer suicide. His 
nine-year-old legs could never match 
the tireless endurance of two able- 
bodied slans. 

There was only one thing to do; 
and he did it. With a boy’s agility, 
he twisted to one side. There was 
a door there, one of the hundreds 
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that lined the corridor. 

Fortunately, it was unlocked. Be- 
fore his battering rush it opened as 
lightly as if it were made of fluff— 
yet so desperately careful was his 
control that the actual opening he 


allowed himself was only barely 


large enough for him to slip through. 

He had a brief glimpse of a sec- 
ond, lighted corridor, empty of life; 
and then he was shutting the door, 
his strong, brown, sensitive fingers 
fumbling at the Yale lock. The 
latch and the lock clicked home with 
a sharp, hard, thrilling, metallic 
sound. 

The very next instant there was 
a violent thud as two adult bodies 
dashed themselves in a wild aban- 
don against the barrier. But the 
door did not even tremble. 

Jommy realized the truth. The 
door was solid metal, built to with- 
stand battering-rams, yet so won- 
derfully balanced that it had ap- 
peared weightless to his fingers. For 
the moment, he was safe! 

His mind relaxed from its desper- 
ate concentration, and reached for 
contact with the minds of the two 
slans. At first it seemed as if their 
shields were too tightly held; then 
his exploring brain caught the over- 
tones of chagrin and a grim despera- 
tion, an anxiety so terrible that it 
was like knives hacking at the sur- 
face of their thought. 

“God Almighty!” one whispered. 
“Sound the secret alarm, quick! If 
the snakes find out we contro] Air- 
ways—" 

Jommy wasted not another sec- 
ond. Every atom of curiosity in his 
brain was driving him to stay, to 
solve the bewildering hatred of the 
tendrilless slan for the true slan. 
But before the irresistible dictates of 
common sense, curiosity retreated. 
He ran at top speed, knowing ex- 
actly what he must do. 


He plunged on unhesitatingly, but 
he knew that by no conceivable 
logic could that gantlet of corridor 
be considered safe. At any moment 
a door might open; or wisps of 
thought warn him of men coming 
around some bend. With abrupt de- 
cision, he slowed his headlong rush 
and tried several doors. The fourth 
door yielded to pressure, and Jommy 
crossed the threshold with a sense of 
triumph. On the far side of the 
room was a tall, broad window. 

It was but the work of a moment 
to push the window open and scram- 
ble out onto the wide sill. Crouching 
low, he peered over the ledge. Light 
came dimly from the other windows 
of the building, and by its glow he 
could see what appeared to be a nar- 
row driveway wedged between two 
sheer precipices of brick wall. 

For an instant he _ hesitated— 
then, like a human fly, started up 
the brick wall. The climbing was 
simple enough, enormously strong 
fingers searching with swift sureness 
for rough edges. The deepening 
darkness, as he climbed, was ham- 
pering, but with every upward step 
his confidence surged stronger within 
him... There were miles of roof here; 
and, if he remembered rightly, the 
airport buildings connected on every 
side with other buildings. What 
chance had slans who could not read 
minds against a slan who could 
avoid their every trap? 


THE THIRTIETH, and top, story! 
With a sigh of relief, Jommy pulled 
himself erect and started along the 
flat roof. It was almost dark now, 
but he could see the top of a neigh- 
boring building that almost touched 
the roof he was on. A leap of two 
yards at most, an easy jump. With 
a loud clang! the clock in a nearby 
tower began to intone the hour. 
One—two—five—ten! And on the 
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stroke, a low, grindmg noise struck 
Jommy’s ears, and suddenly, in the 
shadowy center of that expanse of 
roof opposite him yawned a wide, 
black hole. Startled, he flung him- 
self flat, holding his breath. 

And from that dark hole a dim 
torpedolike shape leaped into the 
star-filled sky. Faster, faster it 
went; and then, at the uttermost 
limit of vision, a tiny, blazmg light 
sprang from its rear. It flickered 
there for a moment—then was gone, 
like a star snuffed out. 

Trembling, Jommy lay very still, 
his eyes straining to follow the path 
of the strange craft. A spaceship. 
By all the heavens, a_ spaceship! 
Had these tendrilless slans realized 
the dream of the ages—to operate 
flights to the planets? If so, how 
had they kept it secret from human 
beings? And what were the true 
slans doing? 

The dull, scraping noise reached 
him again. Cautiously he crept to 
the edge of the roof and _ peered 
across. He could only vaguely see 
the yawning blackness lessen as the 
two great metal sheets slid together 
and the roof was whole again. 

For a moment longer Jommy 
waited, then he bunched his muscles 
and sprang. Only one thought was 
in his mind now. To get back to 
Granny quickly and by as devious a 
way as possible. Back alleys, side 
streets, must be his route. For this 
ease_of escape from slans suddenly 
seemed enormously suspicious. Un- 
less, of course, they didn’t dare set 
up safeguards for fear of betraying 
their secret to humans. 

Whatever the reason, it was only 
too obvious that he still needed des- 
perately the security of Granny’s lit- 
tle shack. He had not the faintest 
desire to tackle a problem so com- 
plicated and murderous as the slan- 
human-tendrilless slan triangle had 
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become; no, not till he was full 
grown and capable of matching the 
incredibly sharp brains that were 
fighting this unceasing and deadly 
battle. 

Yes, back to Granny, and by way 
of the store to get some peace offer- 
ings for the old wretch, now that he 
was certain to be late. And he'd 
have to hurry, too. The store would 
close at eleven. 


AT THE STORE, Jommy did not 
venture near the jewelry counter, for 
the girl who objected to little boys 
was still at work. There were other 
richly laden counters, and he swiftly 
skimmed the cream of their smaller 
merchandise. Nevertheless, he made 
a mental note that, if he came mto 
this store in future, he would have 
to be on the scene before five 
o clock, when the evening staff ar- 
rived for their shift. Otherwise that 
girl could prove a nuisance. 

Sated at last with stolen goods, 
he headed cautiously for the nearest 
exit, then stopped as a man, a mid- 
dle-aged, paunchy person, walked by 
thoughtfully. The man was the 
chief accountant of the department 
store; and he was thinking of the 
four hundred thousand dollars that 
would be in the safe overnight. In 
his mind also was the combination 
of the safe. 

Jommy hurried on, but he was 
disgusted with his lack of foresight. 
Of all the silly fools, stealing goods 
which would have to be sold, with 
the risk at both ends enormous com- 
pared to the simple business of tak- 
ing all the money he wanted. 

Granny was still where he had Jeft 
her, but so agitated that he had to 
wait for her to speak before he could 
understand what she wanted. 

“Quick,” she breathed hoarsely, 
“get in under the blankets; a police- 


man was just here warning Granny 
to move on.” 

Tt must have been at least a mile 
farther on that she stopped the cart, 
and tore the blanket off Jommy with 
a snarl of rage. 


“You ungrateful wvatich, where 
have you been?” 
Jommy wasted no words. His 


contempt for this miserable crea- 
ture was too great for him to speak 
to her more than he had to. He 
shivered as he watched the gloating 
eagerness with which she snatched 
at the treasure he dumped into her 
lap. The violence of her greed was 
almost incredible as she swiftly 
evaluated each item, and stuffed it 
carefully into the false bottom of the 
cunningly built cart. 

“At least two hundred dollars for 
old Granny!” she rasped joyously. 
“Old Finn will give Granny that 
much. Oh, but Granny’s smart, 
catching a young slan. He'll make 
not ten thousand but twenty thou- 
sand a year for her. And to think 
they offered only ten thousand re- 
ward! It should be a million.” 

“I can do even better than that,” 
Jommy volunteered. It seemed as 
good a time as any to tell her about 
the store safe, and that there was no 
need for more shop-lifting. “There’s 
about four thousand in the safe,” he 
finished. “I can get it tonight. Tl 
climb up the back where it’s dark, 
to one of the windows, cut a hole in 
it... you've got a glass cutter some- 
where?” 

“Granny can get one!” the old 
woman breathed ecstatically. She 
rocked with joy. “Oh, oh, Granny’s 
glad. But Granny can see now why 
human beings shoot slans. They’re 
too dangerous. Why, they could 
steal the world. They tried it once 
you know, in the beginning.” 

“T don’t ... know... very much 
about that,” Jommy said slowly. He 
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wished desperately that Granny 
knew all about it, but he saw that 
she didn’t. There was only the 
vaguest knowledge in her mind of 
that misty period when the slans— 
so human beings accused—had tried 
to conquer the world. She knew no 
more than he did, no more than all 
this vast ignorant mass of people. 


Wauat was the truth? Had there 
ever been a war between slans and 
humans? Or was it just the same 
horrible propaganda as that dread- 
ful stuff about what slans did to 
babies? Jommy saw that Granny’s 
mind had jumped back to the money 
in the store. 

“Only four thousand dollars!” she 
said sharply. “Why, they must 
make hundreds of thousands every 
day—tillions!” 

“They don’t keep it all in the 
store,” lied Jommy; and, to his re- 
lief the old woman accepted the ex- 
planation. 

He thought about the lie, as the 
cart rattled on. He had uttered it 
in the first place almost automati- 
cally. Now he saw that it was self- 
protection. If he made this old ras- 
cal too rich, she would soon begin 
to think of betraying him. 

It was absolutely imperative that, 
during the next six years he live in 
the security of Granny’s shack. 
The question therefore became: 
How little would she be satisfied 
with? Somewhere he must strike a 
mean between her insatiable greed 
and his necessity. 

Just thinking about that enlarged 
its dangers. In this old woman was 
an ineredible selfishness, and a 
streak of cowardice that might surge 
up in a sudden panic of fear and de- 
stroy him before he could properly 
realize his danger. 

No doubt about it. 
known imponderables 


Among the 
overhanging 
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the precious six years separating him 
from his father’s mighty science, 
this gaunt, lecherous rascal loomed 
enormously as the most dangerous 
uncertainty factor. 


Lo 
Jommy’s fifteenth __ birthday! 
Fleecy-white clouds misted the 


cheerful spring afternoon sunshine 
outside. And inside—Jommy Cross 
glanced at his watch and felt a thrill- 
tingle as the message of the hands 
read two o'clock. His-six feet of 
muscles tensed, nerves flamed with 
the sudden tremendous knowledge 
that this was the day, this the hour! 

The six years had been a drag- 
ging, wingless period, an almost in- 
tolerable stretch of time to be 
passed, yet in part at least those 
years were immensely valuable raw 
material that he molded skillfully to 
his will, an intricate design con- 
ceived and executed with the one 
overwhelming purpose of preparing 
himself for what he must do today— 
and on the tomorrows to come. 

His whole life had been a pursuit 
of higher education. He followed 
learned men around the streets, 
picking their minds of knowledge. 
He lay on campus grounds, preeari- 
ously hidden in scant brush, men- 
tally following lectures. Books he 
had in plenty, but books were not 
enough. They had to be inter- 
preted, explained. 

There was mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy—all the sci- 
ences! His desire knew no bounds; 
it was the supply itself that gave 
out. Human beings could only offer 
the equivalent of three years’ supply 
during those six years when his vo- 


racious mind nearly doubled in 
stature. 

From a cautious distance, he 
watched the tendrilless  slans. 
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Nightly, their spaceships leaped into 
the sky; and the service was main- 
tained on precision time. Every 
night at 10:00, the torpedolike shape 
jumped up, up; and every night at 
2:30, another shark-shaped monster 
plunged down from space, silent and 
dark, and dropped like a ghost into 
the top of the same building. 

Only twice during those years did 
the traffic suspend, each time for a 
month, and each time when Mars, 
following her eccentric orbit, tee- 
tered on the farthest side of the Sun. 

He stayed away from Air Center. 
Because almost every day his re- 
spect for the might of the tendril- 
less slans grew. And it seemed in- 
creasingly clear that only accident 
had saved him that day when he re- 
vealed himself to the two adults, 
Accident and surprise. 

Of the basic mysteries of the 
slans, he learned nothing. To pass 
the time he indulged in orgies of 
physical activity. First of all, he 
must have a secret way of escape, 
just in case—secret from Granny as 
well as the world; and second, he 
couldn’t possibly live in this horrible 
shack as it was. It took months to 
dig hundreds of yards of tunnel, 
months too to tear down the rotting, 
wretched internal structure of the 
four-roomed shack. He rebuilt it 
by little sections, filling the de- 
stroyed space with fine, paneled 
walls, shining ceilings and _ plastic 
floors. 

Granny sneaked the new furni- 
ture in at night, past the still junk- 
laden yard, and the unchanged, un- 
painted exterior. But that required 


nearly a year in itself—because of 
Granny. 

For years she had had to main- 
tain herself at the highest pitch of 
alertness in order to make the bar- 
And then, suddenly, 
efficiency 


est of livings. 
that carefully built-up 
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was no longer needed. Her morale 
simply collapsed like a stuffed scare- 
crow. Where before an occasional 
binge had had to suffice, now she 
couldn't stay sober. For weeks on 
end, she lay in a drunken stupor 
surrounded by the gleaming bottles 
that unlimited income made _pos- 


sible. 


Two o’cLock plus an hour to get 
downtown. Silently, Jommy put on 
the shoes he had taken off when he 


lay down after luncheon. If he 
could slip out without the old 
woman hearing him, at least he 


would avoid her tiresome curses. 

Briefly, he let his mind sink into 
hers—and, briefly, without the 
slightest sense of disgust, sampled 
the stream of her thought. The old 
fool was still drinking. She was 
wide awake and tossing on her bed; 
and, through her brain poured freely 
and furiously a welter of astound- 
ingly wicked thoughts. 

Jommy Cross frowned, and paused 
in the act of tying his second shoe- 
lace. Into the veritable hell of the 
old scapegrace’s recollection—for she 
lived almost completely in her amaz- 
ing past when she was drunk—had 
come a swift, cunning thought: 

“Got to get rid of that slan... 
dangerous for Granny now that 
she’s got money. Mustn’t let him 
suspect ... keep it out of my mind 
ti 

Jommy Cross smiled mirthlessly. 
It was not the first time he had 
caught the thought in her treacher- 
ous brain. With sudden purposeful- 
ness he finished tying the shoelace, 
stood up and went into her room. 

Granny lay, a gaunt, sprawled 
shape under sheets that were stained 
brown with liquor; her deeply 
sunken black eyes stared dully out 
. the wrinkled parchment of her 
ace. 


Gazing down at her, Jommy Cross 
felt a quiver of pity. It was not 
funny, this spectacle. Terrible and 
vicious as had been the old Granny, 
he preferred her as she had been 
then—tough-minded, independent, 
take-care-of-herseli—to this weak 
old soak who lay like some medieval 
witch miraculously deposited in a 
blue and silver bed of the future. 

Her eyes seemed to see him for 
the first time, clearly. A string of 
bloodthirsty curses reeled from her 
lips; then she snarled: “Waddya 
want? Granny wants to be alone.” 

The pity drained out of him. His 
eyes gazed at her coldly: “I just 
wanted to give you a little warn- 
ing. I’m leaving soon, so you won’t 
have to spend any more time think- 
ing of ways to betray me. There 
aren't any safe ways. That treas- 
ured old hide of yours wouldn’t be 
worth a nickel if they caught me.” 

The black eyes gleamed up at him 
with a drunken slyness. “Think 
you're smart, eh,” she mumbled, 
The word seemed to start a new 
trend of thought that it was impos- 
sible for him to follow mentally, 
There was far too much.chaos in 
that disordered mind. “Smart,” she 
repeated gloatingly, “smartest thing 
Granny ever did, catching a young 
slan. Dangerous now though ... 
got to get rid of him—” 

“You old fool,” Jommy Cross said 
dispassionately, “don’t forget that a 
person who harbors a slan is auto- 
matically subject to death. You’ve 
kept that mud turtle complexioned 
neck of yours well oiled, so it prob- 
ably won’t squeal when they hang 
you, but you'll do plenty of kicking 
with those scrawny legs.” 

The brutal words spoken, he 
turned abruptly and went out of the 
room, out of the house. On the bus 


he thought: “I’ve got to watch her; 
and as soon as possible leave her. 
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Soldiery—soldiery coming down the corridor in 
answer to that alarm he’d been forced to set off— 


Nobody who thinks in probabilities 


could intrust anything valuable to 


that.” 


Even downtown, the streets were 
‘amazingly deserted. Jommy Cross 
climbed off the bus, conscious of the 
abnormal silence where usually there 
was bedlam. The city was too quiet, 
a very absence of life and move- 
ment. 

He stood uncertainly at the curb, 
all thought of Granny draining from 


him. He opened his mind wide. 

At first there was nothing but a 
wisp from the half blank mind of 
the driver of the bus, which was dis- 
appearmg now down the otherwise 
careless road. The Sun glared down 
on the plastic pavement. <A few 
people scuttled hurriedly past, in 
in their minds simply a blank terror 
so continuous and unvarying that he 
could not penetrate beyond it. 

The silence deepened; and uneasy 
alarm crept into Jommy Cross. He 


explored the buildings around him, 
but no clamor of minds came from 
them; nothing whatever. 

What could be the matter? 

The clatter of an engine burst ab- 
ruptly from a side street. Two 
blocks away a tractor emerged, pull- 
ing a tremendous gun that pointed 
menacingly into the sky. The trac- 
tor chuttered to the center of the 
street, unhooked from the gun, and 
bellowed off into the side street from 
which it had come. 

Men swarmed around the gun, 
preparing it; and then stood by, 
looking up at the sky, waiting 
tensely. 

Jommy Cross wanted to walk 
closer, to read their minds, but he 
didn’t dare. The sense of being in 
an exposed and dangerous position 
grew into a sick conviction within 
him. Any minute a military or po- 
lice car might roll past, and its occu- 
pants ask him what the devil he was 
doing in the street. He might be 
arrested, or told to take off his cap 
and show his hair and the golden 
threads that were his tendrils. 

Something big was definitely up, 
and the best place for him was the 
catacombs, where he'd be out of 
sight, though in a different kind of 
danger. 

He started hurriedly toward the 
catacomb entrance that had been his 
goal ever since leaving the house. 
He was turning into a side street 
when the loudspeaker at the corner 
clattered into life: a man’s voice 
roared hoarsely: 

“Final warning—get off the street! 
Get out of sight. The mysterious 
airship of the slan is now approach- 
ing the city at terrific speed. It is 
believed the ship is heading toward 
the palace. Interference has been 


set up on all radio waves, to prevent 
any of the slan lies from being 
broadcast— 


Get off the streets! 
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Here comes the ship!” 

Jommy froze. There was a silver 
flash in the sky; and then a long, 
winged torpedo of glittering metal 
hurtled by straight above. He heard 
a staccato roar from the gun down 
the street; and the echo of other ~ 
guns; and then the ship was a dis- 
tant sparkling point, heading toward 
the palace. 

Curiously, the Sun’s glare hurt 
his eyes now. He was conscious of 
confusion. A winged ship! Scores 
of nights during these past six years, 
he had watched the spaceships soar 
up from the building in the tendril- 
less slan Air Center. Wingless, 
rocket ships, and something more. 
Something that made great metal 
machines lighter than air. The 
rocket part seemed to be used only 
for propulsion. The weightlessness, 
the way they were flung up as if by 
centrifugal force, must be—anti- 
gravity! 

And here was a winged ship, with 
all that that implied; ordinary en- 
gines, rigid confinement to Earth’s 
atmosphere, ordinariness. If this 
was the best the true slans could do, 
then— 

Sharply disappointed, he turned 
and walked down the long flight of 
stairs that led to the public wash- 
room. The place was as empty and 
silent as the streets above; and it 
was a simple matter for him who 
had passed through so many locked 
doors, to pick the lock of the steel- 
barred door leading to the cata- 
combs. 

He was conscious of the tenseness 
of his mind as he stared through the 
bars of the door. There was a vague 
foreground of cement beyond, then 
a blur of darkness that meant more 
stairs. 

The muscles of his throat tight- 
ened, his breath became deep and 
slow. He hunched his slim length 


forward, like a runner getting ready 
for a sprint. He opened the door, 
darted inside, and down the long 
reach of dank, dark steps at top 
speed. 


SOMEWHERE ahead, a bell began 
ringing monotonously, set off by the 
photo-electric cells whose barrier 
Jommy had crossed on entering the 
door—a protection set up scores of 
years ago against slans and other 
interlopers. 

The bell was just ahead now; and 
still there was no mind stirring out 
of the dim corridor that yawned be- 
fore him. Apparently none of the 
men working or on guard in the 
catacombs, was within hearing dis- 
tance. 

He saw the bell, high up on the 
wall, a faintly glimmering piece of 
metal, brrring away madly. The 
wall was smooth as glass, impossible 
to climb, the bell more than twelve 
feet from the floor. On and on it 
clanged; and still there was no 
clamor of approaching minds, not 
the faintest wisp of thought. 

“No proof that they're not com- 
ing,’ Jommy _ thought _ tensely. 
“These stone walls would quickly 
diffuse thought waves.” 

He took a run at the wall, and 
leaped with desperate strength, up, 
up, straight toward the maddening 
instrument. His arm strained, his 
fingers scraped the marble wall, a 


full foot below that clangorous 
thing. He fell back, knowing his 
defeat. 


The bell was still ringing, as he 
rounded a bend in the corridor. He 
heard it grow fainter and fainter, 
fading into the distance behind him. 
But even after the sound was gone, 
the ghost of it still went on ringing 
in his mind, an insistent warning of 
danger. 

Queerly, the sense of a warning 
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buzz in his brain grew stronger, un- 
til suddenly it seemed to him that 
the bell was actually there again, 
faint with distance. Stronger the 
feeling grew, until abruptly, realiza- 
tion came: There was another bell 
ahead, clanging as vociferously as 
the first one. That meant—he felt 
appalled—it meant a long line of 
such bells, sending out their alarms; 
and somewhere in that vast network 
of tunnels there must be ears to hear 
them, men stiffening and looking at 
each other with narrowed eyes. 

Jommy Cross hurried on. He had 
no conscious knowledge of his route. 
He knew only that his father had 
hypnotized a picture of it into his 
mind, and that he need but follow 
the promptings of his subconscious 
and— 

It came abruptly, a sharp mental 
command: “To the right!” 

He took the narrower of the two 
forks—and came at last to the hid- 
ing place. 

It was all simple enough, a clev- 
erly loosened slab in the marble wall 
that slid out under the pressure of 
his strength, revealing a dark space 
beyond. He reached in; his groping 
fingers touched a metal box. He 
pulled it to him. 

He was shaking now, his fingers 
trembling violently. For a moment, 
he stood very still, fighting for self- 
control; striving to picture his fa- 
ther standing here before this slab 
hiding his secrets, for his son to find 
if anything went wrong with his own 
personal plans. 

It seemed to Jommy that this 
might be a cosmic moment in the 
history of slans, this moment when 
the work of a long dead father was 
passed on to a fifteen-year-old boy 
who had waited so many dreary 
thousands of minutes and hours and 
days for this second to come. 

The nostalgia fled from him ab 


ruptly as a mist of outside thought 
whispered into his mind. “Damn 
that bell!” somebody was thinking. 
“It’s probably someone who ran 
down when the slan ship came, try- 
ing to get away from expected 
bombs.” 

“Yeah, but don’t count on it. You 
knew hew strict they are about these 
catacombs. Whoever started that 
bell is still inside. We'd better turn 
in the alarm to police headquarters.” 

A third vibration came: “Maybe 
the guy's lost.” 

“Let him explain that,” replied the 
first man. “Let’s head toward the 
first bell, and keep our guns ready. 
Never know what it might be, with 
so many slans in the world these 
days—the dirty skunks.” 

Frantically, Jommy examined the 
metal box for the secret of its open- 
ing. His hypnotic command was to 
take out the contents, and put the 
empty box back in the hole; and he 
had not the vaguest desire to dis- 
obey. The thought of grabbing up 
the box and running never even en- 
tered his head. ie 

His whole body was aflame with 
the need for swiftness. There 
seemed to be no lock, no catch, 
nothing; but there must be some- 
thing to fasten it down— Hurry, 
hurry! In a few minutes the ap- 
proaching men would be passing di- 
rectly over the spot where he was 
now standing. 


Tue Druness of the long cement 
and marble corridors, the dank, un- 
derground odors, the consciousness 
of the thick cords of electric wires 
that ran by overhead, feeding mil- 
lions of volts to the great city above; 
the whole world by the catacombs 
around; and even queer, vague mem- 
ories of his past—these were the 
thoughts that raced through Jom- 
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my’s mind, as he stared down at the 
metal box. 

There was a blurred thought of 
drunken Granny, and of the terrible 
mystery of the slans; and it all 
mixed together with the approach- 
ing footsteps of the men. He could 
hear them plainly now, three pairs 
of them, clumping toward him. 

With silent frenzy, Jommy Cross 
tore at the cover of the box, his 
muscles tensed for a terrible effort. 
He nearly lost balance, so easily did 
the unfastened cover lift up. 

He found himself staring down at 
a queer, thick rod of metal that lay 
on top of a pile of papers. It struck 
him that he felt no surprise at it 
being there. There was instead, a 
faint relief at discovering intact 
something he had known was there. 
Obviously, more of his father’s hyp- 
notism. 

The metal rod was a _ bulbous 
thing about two inches wide at the 
center but narrowing down at the 
ends. One of the ends was rough- 
ened, unmistakably meant to give 
the hand a good grip. There was a 
little button at the foot of the bulb 
part, convenient for the thumb to 
press it. 

The whole instrument glowed ever 
so faintly with a light of its own. 
That glow and the diffused light 
from the corridor was just bright 
enough for him to read on the sheet 
of paper below. 


This is the weapon. Use it only in case 


of absolute necessity! 


For a moment, Jommy Cross was 
so intent that he didn’t realize the 
men were upon him, A flashlight 
glared. 

“What the—” one of the men 
roared. “Hands up, you!” 

It was his first real, personal dan- 
ger in six long years; and it felt ut- 
terly queer, unreal. The slow 
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thought crept into him that human 
beings were not very quick in their 
reflexes. And then he was reach- 
ing for the weapon in the box before 
him and, apparently without haste, 
he pressed the button. 

If any of the men fired, the action 
was lost in the roar of white flame 
that flashed with inconceivable vio- 
lence from the mouth of the tube of 
force. One moment, they were alive, 
rough built, looming shapes, threat- 
ening him; the next they were gone, 
snuffed out by that mad burst of 
virulent fire. 


Jommy looked down at his hand. 
It was shaking; his whole arm trem- 
bling. And there was a cold sick- 
ness in him at the way he had 
smashed three lives out of existence. 
There was a blur before his vision, 
that straightened out slowly, as his 
eyes recovered from the fiery dazzle- 
ment. 

As his gaze reached farther out 
from him, he saw that the corridor 
was completely empty; not a bone, 
not a piece of flesh or clothing re- 
mained to show that there ever had 
been living beings in the vicinity. 

Part of the floor was hollowed out, 
where that scorching incandescence 
had seared a concavity. But the 
slight, smooth depression it made 
would never be noticed. 

He forced his fingers to stop trem- 
bling; slowly the sickish feeling crept 
out of him. There was no use feel- 
ing badly. Killing was a tough busi- 
ness, but these men would have 
dealt death to him without com- 
punction, as men already had to his 
father and mother—and to count- 
less other slans who had died miser- 
ably because of the lies these people 
kept feeding to each other, and swal- 
lowing without the slightest resis- 
tance. Damn them all! 


For a moment, his emotions 
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writhed so violently within him that 
he was astounded. He thought: 
Was it possible that all slans grew 
bitter as they became older, and 
ceased feeling compunctions about 
the killing of human beings, just as 
human beings had no compunction 
about murdering slans? 

Jommy’s gaze fell on the sheet 
upon which his father had written: 


—the weapon. Use it only in case of 


absolute necessity. 


Memory flooded him of a thou- 
sand other instances of his parents’ 
noble quality of understanding. He 
could still remember the night his 
father had said: ‘Remember this, 
no matter how strong the slans be- 
come, the problem of what to do 
with human beings remains a bar- 
rier to occupation of the world. Un- 
til that problem is settled with jus- 
tice and psychological sanity, the 
use of force would be a black crime.” 

He felt better. There was proof. 
His father hadn’t even carried with 
him a replica of this weapon, that 
might have saved him from his re- 
morseless enemies. He had taken 
death before he would deal it. 

Jommy Cross frowned. Nobility 
was all very well, and perhaps he 
had lived too long with human be- 
ings to be a true slan, but he 
couldn’t escape the conviction that 
fighting was better than dying. 

The thought stopped, alarm re- 
placing it. There was no time to 
waste. He had to get out of here, 
and quickly! He slipped the gun 
into his coat pocket, swiftly caught 
up the papers in the box, jammed 
them into his pockets; then tossing 
the now empty, useless box back 
into place, he slid the stone into the 
hole. 

He raced down the corridor, back 
the way he had come, up the steps 
—and stopped short within sight of 


the -washroom. A little while be- 
fore, it: had been empty and silent. 
Now, it was packed with men. He 
couldn't go in there. The men would 
see him come through the door, and 
know that something was wrong. 
He was trapped. 


For long minutes Jommy waited 
there, poised vet indecisive, hoping 
the swarm of men would dwindle a 
little. A very chaos of thought 
from the men crowded into his brain, 
the clamor of it exceeding even the 
roar of raised voices that hammered 
out at him. There was an imcredi- 
ble complexity of thought, excite- 
ment, fear, worry: here were little 
men in whose brains thundered the 
realization that big things were hap- 
pening. 

The minutes dragged. Men came 
in; men went out; but there was no 
lessening of the crowd, no diminish- 
ing of the bedlam of noise and 
thought. The room rang with it, 
vibrated to every sound wave, every 
mind wave; and the echo of the dis- 
cordant mixture poured through the 
iron bars of the door to where 
Jommy Cross waited in the dank- 
smelling dimness. 

Behind him, the bell continued to 
ring; and sooner or later, there 
would be a brief hush, during which 
its brrrr of warning would penetrate 
to the men. Clutching the weapon 
in his pocket with one hand, Jommy 
stepped forward gingerly, and 
pushed the door open—shut it be- 
hind him softly, tensed for the 
slightest sign of alarm. 

But the packed mass of men paid 
him not the least attention as he 
shoved his way through them, and, 
tingling in every nerve, went up to 
the street. 

Amazement surged through him 
as he reached pavement level. The 
city was alive with people. Swarm- 
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ing crowds of them pressed along the 
sidewalks and on the thoroughfares. 
Police whistles shrilled hysterically, 
loud speakers blared, but nothing 
could stem the wild, excited anar- 


chism of the mob. All transport 
was at a standstill. Sweating, curs- 
ing drivers left their cars standing in 
the middle of the street, and jomed 
listeners before the chattering street 
radios, that kept up a machine-gun 
barrage: 

“Nothing is known for certain. 
No one knows exactly whether the 
slan ship landed at the palace or 
dropped a message and then disap- 
peared. No one saw it land: no one 
saw it disappear. It is possible that 
it was shot down. Then again it is 
possible that at this moment the 
slans are in conference with Kier 
Gray at the palace. Rumor to that 
effect has already spread, in spite of 
the noncommittal statement issued 
a few minutes ago by Kier Gray 
himself. For the benefit of those 
who did not hear the statement, I 
will repeat it. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the statement of Kier Gray 
was as follows: 

“*Do not be excited or alarmed. 
The extraordinary appearance of the 
slan ship has not altered the respee- 
tive positions of slans and human 


beings to the slightest degree. We 
control the situation absolutely. 


They can do nothing anywhere, ex- 
cept what they have been doimg, 
and that within rigid limitations. 
Human beings outnumber | slans 
probably millions to one; and, un- 
der such circumstances, they will 
never dare come out in an open, 


organized campaign against us, So 
be easy in your hearts—’ 

“That, ladies and gentlemen, was 
the statement issued by Kier Gray, 
after the momentous event of today. 
The Council has been in continuous 
session since that statement was is- 
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I repeat, nothing more is 
known for certain. It is not known 
whether the slan ship landed. No 
one from the city saw it disappear. 
No one except the authorities know 
exactly what happened; and you 
have just heard the only statement 
on the matter, given out by Kier 


sued. 


Gray himself. Whether the slan 
ship was shot down or—” 
The chatter went on and on. 


Over and over the statement of Kier 
Gray was repeated, the same accom- 
panying rumors were given. It be- 
came a tiresome drone in the back 
of Jommy’s head, a senseless roar 
from loudspeaker after loudspeaker, 
a jangling monotony of noise. But 
he stayed on, waiting for some addi- 
tional information, eager with the 
burning eagerness of fifteen long 
years of wanting to know about 
other slans. 

Only slowly did the flame of his 
excitement die. Nothing new was 
reported; and at last he climbed 
aboard a bus and headed for home. 
Darkness was settling over the hot 
spring day. A tower clock showed 
seventeen minutes past seven. 

He approached the little junk- 
laden vard with his usual caution. 
His mind reached inside the decep- 
tive, tumbled-down looking cottage, 
and touched Granny’s mind. 

He sighed. Still drunk! How the 
devil did that wrecked caricature of 
a body stand it? So much liquor 
should have de-hydrated her system 
before this. He pushed open the 
door, entered and shut it behind him 
—and then stopped short! 

His mind, still in casual contact 
with Granny's mind, was receiving 
a thought. The old woman had 
heard the door open and shut; and 
the sound had jogged her mind 
briefly: 

*“Mustn’t let him know I phoned 
the police. Keep it out of my mind 


... can’t have a slan around ,,, 
dangerous to have a slan . . . po- 
lice’ll have the streets barred—” 


VII. 


KatHLeen Layton clenched her 
fists into small, firm brown knobs. 
Every muscle and nerve in her slim, 
young body quivered in repulsion at 
the vague, crude wave of thoughts 
that beat at her from one of the 
corridors. Horrible seventeen-year- 
old Davy Dinsmore, searching for 
her, coming toward the marble para- 
pet where she stood staring out at 
the city which was wrapped in the 
soft mists of the humid, hot spring 
afternoon. 

The mists shifted in ever-changing 
design, became like white fleecy 
clouds that half hid buildings, then 
smeared into a haze that held locked 
within its flimsy texture the faintest 
tinge of sky-blue. 

Queerly, the looking hurt her eyes, 
without actually being unpleasant. 
The coolness of the palace breathed 
out at her from all the open doors, 
and beat back the heat of the Sun, 
but the glare of it kept beating down 
relentlessly. 

The wisps of ugly thought from 


Davy Dinsmore grew _ stronger, 
nearer. With a final shudder, Kath- 
leen shut them out, and waited 


grimly for the youth to appear. It 
had been a mistake to welcome the 
attentions of that mealy-mouthed, 
mealy-brained confection of human- 
ity. The idea that the nasty little 
boy, who had made her life miser- 
able as a child, could now, when he 
was seventeen, be anything but 
equally nasty and vicious and dirty- 
minded, whether in friendship or in 
enmity ... she preferred his enmity 
to the sticky, horrible type of love 
thoughts that infected his brain. 
“Oh,” said Davy Dinsmore, 
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emerging from a door, “here you 
are.” 

She stared at him unsmiling. 
Davy Dinsmore at seventeen was a 
gangling youth, resembling in face 
his long-jawed mother who always 
sneered even when she smiled. But 
at least she was not continually 
wriggling inside with crawling worms 
of desire, unless it was the desire 
that ill befall a certain young woman 
slan. 

“Yes,” said Kathleen curtly, “here 
Iam. I was hoping I'd be left alone 
for a change.” 

There was a toughness, she knew, 
in the fiber of Davy Dinsmore’s 
make-up that made him immune to 
such remarks. A writhing play of 
thoughts erupting from his brain 
penetrated to her at this close 
range, informing her that “this dame 
was pulling the same coy stuff. But 
Vl thaw her out yet.” 

A mind-curdling experience lay 
behind that calm conviction. Kath- 
leen closed her brain a little tighter 
to shut out the details of recollec- 
tions that floated up from the com- 
placent depths of the youth. 

“I don’t want you coming around 
me any more,’ Kathleen said with 
cold deliberation. “Your mind is a 
sewer of rottenness that makes me 
sick every time you come near me. 
I’m sorry I ever spoke to you when 
you first came ogling up to me. I 
should have known better; and I 
hope you realize I’m speaking to you 
plainly because otherwise you 
wouldn't believe I meant it. Well, 
I do, every word. Particularly the 
sewer part. Now, go away.” 


Davy’s FAcE had a_ bleached 
quality, but there was a rage in it 
and an intensity behind it that beat 
into her shielded mind. Instantly, 
she closed her brain still tighter, cut- 
ting off the dark stream of vitupera- 
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tion that poured from him. - It 
struck her abruptly that there was 
no fazing this creature unless she 
could absolutely humiliate him. 

She snapped: “Beat it, vou mis- 
erable, dough-fleshed thing!” 

“Yaaah!” he snarled—and leaped 
for her. 

Utter surprise! Not for a single 
second had she expected him to dare 
venture against her — supenor 
strength. Her lips tightened. Si- 
lently, she grabbed at him, easily 
evading his flailing arms, and jerked 
him off his feet. A little bit of what 
had scared him as a kid might do 
some good. 

And then—rough fingers grabbed 
at her head, clutched a handful of 
hair, and all the silk, thin tendrils 
that lay there in golden, glittering 
threads. 

“O. K.,” he snarled, “now I’ve got 
you. Don’t let me down! T know 
what you'd like to do. Get me 
down, grab my wrists, and squeeze 
till I let go. If you lower me so 
much as an inch, I'll give such a tug 
on those precious tendrils that some 
of them’ll tear loose. I know you 
can hold me up without getting tired 
—so hold! 

A sheer agony of dismay held 
Kathleen rigid. Precious tendrils, 
he had said. So precious that for 
the first time in her life she had to 
throttle a scream of unadulterated 
terror; so precious that in some in- 
sane way she hadn't vaguely ex- 
pected that anyone would dare even 
to touch them. A half-swoon of her 
fright closed over her like a night of 
wild and terrible storm. 

“What do you want?” she gasped. 

“Now youre talking,” crowed 
Davy Dinsmore, but she didn’t need 
his words. She had his mind now, 
flooding into her. 

“All right,” she said weakly, “Tl 
do it.” 
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“And be sure to lower me slowly,” 
the youth snarled exultantly. “And 
when my lips are touching yours, see 
that the kiss lasts at least a minute. 
T’ll teach you to treat me like dirt.” 

His lips were swimming above 
hers against the hazy background of 
his sneering face and avid eyes, when 
a sharp, commanding voice rapped 
out in surprise and rage from behind 
her: 

“What’s the meaning of this?” 

“Huh!” stammered Davy Dins- 
more. She felt his fingers leave her 
hair and tendrils; and with a gasp 
she flung him down; he staggered, 
then caught himself and stammered: 
“I... 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Lorry. 
I...I— 

“Beat it, you miserable hound,” 
Kathleen cut him short. 

“Yes, scram!” said Jem Lorry 
curtly. 


KATHLEEN WatTcHED Davy go 
stumbling off, his mind sending out 
thoughts of pure fright at thus hav- 
ing offended one of the big shots of 
the government. But when he dis- 
appeared, she did not turn to face 
the newcomer.  Instinctively, she 
was aware of her muscles stiffening, 
as she kept her gaze and face averted 
from this man, the most powerful 


councilor on the cabinet of Kier 
Gray. 
“And what was all that?” the 


man’s voice, not unpleasant, came 
from behind her. “Apparently it 
was lucky I came up.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Kathleen re- 
plied coldly. “From the fire into the 
frying pan is hardly a change for 
me.” 

“Hm-m-m!” He came up beside 
her and she caught a glimpse of his 
strong, almost unbeautifully straight 
jaw line, as he leaned on the railing. 
“I appreciate your turning the old 
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proverb and making me the frying 
pan.” 

“No difference really,’ Kathleen 
said indifferently. “You both want 
the same thing.” 

He stood for a moment silent, but 
his thoughts had the same elusive 
quality as Kier Gray’s. The years 
had made him a master of evading 
her special powers of mind reading. 
When finally he spoke, his voice was 
changed. It held a steel-hard qual- 
ity: “No doubt your outlook on 
these matters will change after you 
become my mistress.” 

“That will be never!” snapped 
Kathleen. “I don’t like human be- 
ings; I don’t like you.” 

“Your objections are of no con- 
cern,” the young man said coldly. 
“The only problem is, how can I 
take possession of you without sub- 
jecting myself to the accusation that 
I am in secret alliance with the slans. 
Until I have thought of a solution 
to that, you may go your way.” 

There was an icy certainty about 
this brilliant young man that sent a 
cold shudder through Kathleen. 
“You're quite mistaken,” she said 
firmly. “The reason your intentions 
will inevitably fail is very simple: 
“Kier Gray is my _ protector. 
Even you don’t dare go against 
him.” 

Jem Lorry pondered that. Fi- 
nally: “Your protector, yes. But 
he has no morals on the matter of a 
woman’s virtue. I don’t think he'll 
object if you become my mistress, 
but he will insist on my finding a 
propaganda-proof reason. He’s be- 
come quite anti-slan these last few 
years. I used to think he was pro- 
slan. But now he’s almost a fanatic 
on the subject of having nothing to 
do with them. He and John Petty 
are closer on the subject now than 
they ever were. Funny!” 

He mused on that for a moment; 
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then: “But-don’t worry, I'll find a 
formula. I—”, 
A roar from a radio loudspeaker, 


cut off Lorry’s voice: “General 
warning! A slan airship was seen a 
few minutes ago, crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, headed eastward. Pur- 
suing aircraft were out-distanced, 
and the ship seems to be taking a 
straight line course toward the pal- 
ace. People are ordered to go home 
immediately, as the ship will be here 
in one hour, according to present in- 
dications. The streets are needed for 
military purposes, and _ intruders 
will be mercilessly handled by the 
police and soldiers. Go home!” 

The speaker clicked off; and Jem 
Lorry turned to Kathleen, a cold, 
sneering smile on his handsome face. 

“Don’t let that arouse any false 
hopes of rescue. One ship cannot 
carry important armaments, no mat- 
ter what they are. It looks to me 
like a trip to give the more simple- 
minded human beings a thrill scare, 
preliminary to an attempt to open 
negotiations.” 

There it was again—the cool cer- 
tainty of the mant his careful, swift, 
yet unhurried logic brought a queer 
hopelessness to Kathleen. ‘This was 
no Davy Dinsmore, whose threats 
or desires could be dismissed with 
contempt. 


AN HoUR later, Kathleen stood 
beside Jem Lorry as the silver ship 
slanted toward the palace. Closer it 
came, traveling quite slowly now; 
and the surge of emotions in her 
throat thickened; and her mind 
reached out toward it, trying to 
touch the powerful brains that must 
be there locked within the ship. 

Lower the ship came, nearer, big- 
ger it loomed, but still there was no 
answering wave of thought from the 
invisible occupants. Suddenly, a 
Metallic capsule dropped from the 
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ship. Tt fell down, down—and 
struck the garden path, where it 
glinted like a dazzling jewel in the 
afternoon Sun. 

She looked up; and the ship was 
gone. No, there it was. Briefly, she 
saw a silvery brilliance in the remote 
heights almost straight above the 
palace. It twinkled for a moment 
like an incredibly brilliant star—and 
was gone. 

Her straining eves retreated from 
their violent effort: her mind came 
back from the sky; and she grew 
aware of Jem Lorry again. He ex- 
ulted: 

“Whatever else this means, it’s 
what I’ve been waiting for—an op- 
portunity to present an argument 
that will enable me to take you to 
my apartments this very night, 
There'll be a Council ineeting im- 
mediately, I imagine.” 

Kathleen drew a deep breath. She 
could see just how he might manage 
it; and the time had, therefore, come 
to fight with every weapon at her 
command. She said with dignity, 
her head flung back, her eyes flash- 
ing: 

“T shall ask to be present at the 
Council meeting on the grounds that 
T was in mental communication with 
the captain of the slans aboard the 
airship.” She finished the lie calmly: 
“T can clarify certain things in the 
message that will be found in the 
capsule.” 

She thought desperately: Some- 
how she'd read in their minds what 
the message was; and from that she 
could build up a_semi-reasonable 
story of what the slan leader had 
told her. If she was caught in the 
lie, there might be some dark and 
dangerous reactions from these slan 
haters. But—she had to prevent 
them from consenting to giving her 
to Jem Lorry. 
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defeat 


A SICKISH conviction of 
came to Kathleen, as the realization 
struck into her that there would be 
only seven councilors present, in- 


cluding Kier Gray. She stared at 
them one by one, reading as much of 
their minds as she could; and there 
was no help for her. 

The four younger men were per- 
sonal friends of Jem Lorry. The 
sixth man, John Petty, gave her one 
brief glance of icy hostility, then 
turned away indifferently. 

Her gaze fastened finally on Kier 
Gray. A little, anxious tremor of 
surprise whipped along her nerves, 
as she saw that he was staring at her 
with a laconic lifting of his eye- 
brows, and the faintest sneer on his 
lips. He caught her gaze and broke 
the silence: 

“So you were in mental communi- 
cation with the slan leader, were 
you?” He laughed harshly. “Well, 
we ll let that pass for the moment.” 

There was so much incredulity in 
his voice and expression, so much 
hostility in his very attitude, that 
Kathleen felt an uneasy relief when 
his cold eyes flicked away from her. 
He went on, addressing the others: 

“It’s unfortunate that five coun- 
cilors sKould be in the far corners of 
the world. I do not personally be- 
lieve in roaming too far from head- 
quarters: let subordinates do the 
traveling. However, we cannot post- 
pone discussion on a problem as ur- 
gent as this one. If the seven of us 
agree on a solution, we won't need 
their assistance. If were dead- 
locked, we shall have to do a con- 
siderable amount of radio telephon- 
ing. 

“Here is the gist of the contents 
of the metal capsule dropped by the 
slan ship: They claim that there are 
a million slans organized through- 
out the world—” 

Jem Lorry interrupted laconically: 
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“Seems to me that our chief of the 
secret police has been falling down 
on the job, despite his much vaunted 
hatred of the slans.” 

Petty sat up and flashed him a 
cold glance. He snapped: “Perhaps 
you would exchange jobs with me 
for a year, and see what vou ean do. 
I wouldn't mind having the soft job 
of minister of state for a change.” 

Kier Gray’s voice cut across the 
brief, harsh silence that followed 
Petty’s freezing words: “Let me 
finish. They go on to say that not 
only does this organized million ex- 
ist, but there is, in addition, a vast 


total of unorganized men = and 
women slans, estimated at ten mil- 
lions more. What about that, 
Petty?” 


“Undoubtedly, there are some un- 
organized slans,” the secret-police 
chief admitted cautiously. “We 
catch about a hundred a month all 
over the world, who have appar- 
ently never been part of any or- 
ganization. In vast areas of the 
more primitive parts of the Earth, 
the people cannot be roused to an- 
tipathy to slans,* in fact, accept 
them as human beings: and there 
are no doubt large colonies m some 
of these remote parts, particularly 
in Asia, Africa, South America and 
Australia. It is hundreds of years 
now since such colonies have actu- 
ally been found, but we assume that 
they exist, having no doubt over the 
years developed self-protection to a 
high degree. I am prepared, how- 
ever, to discount any activity from 
these remote sources. Civilization 
and science are built-up organisms, 
broadly based on the achievements, 
physical and mental, of hundreds of 
millions of beings. The moment 
these slans retreat to outlying sec- 
tions of the Earth they defeat them- 
selves, for they are cut off from 
books, and from that contact with 


civilized minds which is the only 
possible basis for a greater dévelop- 
ment. 

“The danger is not, and never has 
been, from these remote slans, but 
from those existing in the big cities 
where they are enabled to contact 
the greatest human minds and have, 
in spite of our precautions, some 
access to books. Obviously, this 
airship we saw today was built by 
slans who are living dangerously in 
the civilized centers.” 


Kier Gray nodded. “No doubt 
much of what you surmise is true. 
But to get back to the letter, it goes 
on to say that these several million 
slans are only too anxious to end the 
period of strain which has existed 
between them and the human race. 
They denounce the ambition for 
world rulership which actuated the 
first slans, explaining that ambition 
as due to a false conception of su- 
periority, unleavened by the later 
experience that convinced them they 
are not superior but different. They 
alse accuse Samuel Lann, the human 
being and biological scientist who 
first created slans, and after whom 
slans are named—Samuel Lann: S. 
Lann: Slann—with fostering in his 
children the belief that they must 
rule the world. And that this belief, 
and not any innate desire for domi- 
nation was at the root of the disas- 
trous ambitions of the early slans. 

“Developing this idea, they go 
on to point out that the early inven- 
tions of the slans were simply minor 
improvements of already existing 
ideas. There has been, they claim, 
no really creative work done by the 
slans in physical science. They also 
state that their philosophers have 
come to the conclusion that the slans 
are not scientifically minded in any 
true sense of the word, differing from 
present-day human beings in that 
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respect as widely as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans who never de- 
veloped science, as we know it, at 
all.” 

His words went on, but for a mo- 
ment Kathleen heard only with half 
her mind. Could that be true? 
Slans not scientifically minded? Im- 
possible. Science was simply an ac- 
cumulating of facts, and the deduc- 
tion of conclusion from those facts. 
And who better could bring divine 
order from an intricate array of 
truths than the mighty-brained, full- 
grown, mature slan? She saw that 
Kier Gray was picking up a sheet of 
gray paper from his desk, and she 
brought her mind back to what he 
was saying. 

“I’m going to read you the last 
page,” he said in a colorless voice. 
*“*We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of this. It means 
that slans can never seriously chal- 
lenge the military might of human 
beings. Whatever improvements we 
may make on existing machinery 
and weapons will not decisively af- 
fect the outcome of a war, should 
such a disaster ever take place again. 

“*To our minds, there is nothing 
more futile than the present stale- 
mate which, solving nothing, suc- 
ceeds only in keeping the world m 
an unsettled condition and is gradu- 
ally creating economic havoc from 
which human beings suffer to an 
ever-increasing degree. 

“We offer peace with honor, the 
only basis of negotiation to be that 
slans must hereafter have the legal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ ” 

Kier Gray laid the paper back on 
his desk, coldly flicked his gaze from 
face to face, and said in a flat, harsh 
voice: 

“T am absolutely against any com- 
promise whatever. I used to think 
that something could be done, but 
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no longer! Every slan out there’— 
he waved his hand significantly to 
cover half the globe—“must be ex- 
terminated.” 


THE ROOM, with its subdued lights 
and paneled walls seemed suddenly 
strangely dimmer to Kathleen, as if 
a shadow had fallen across her vi- 
sion. In the silence even the pulsa- 
tion of thoughts from the men was 
a quiet vibration in her brain, like 
the beat of waves on a remote, 
primeval shore. A whole world of 
shock separated her mind from the 
sense made by those thoughts— 
shock at the realization of the 
change that had taken place in Kier 
Gray. 

Or was it change? Was it not 
possible that this man was as com- 
pletely remorseless in his outlook as 
John Petty? His reason for keeping 
her alive must be exactly as he had 
said: for study purposes. And, of 
course, there was the time when he 
had believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that his political future was bound 
up in her continued existence. But 
nothing else. No feeling of compas- 
sion or pity; no interest in a help- 
less young creature for the sake of 
that creature. Nothing but the most 
rabid, materialistic outlook on life. 
This was the ruler of men whom she 
had admired, almost worshiped for 
years. This was her protector! 

It was true, of course, that the 
slans were lying, but what else could 
they do in dealing with people who 
knew only hate and lies? At least it 
was peace they offered, not war— 
and here was this man rejecting, 
without even consideration, an offer 
that would end four hundred or 
more years of criminal persecution 
of her race. 

With a start, she grew aware that 
Kier Gray’s eyes were bent on her. 
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His lips curled in sarcastic mirth as 
he said: 

“And now, let us hear the so- 
called message you received in your 
...er... mental communication 
with the slan commander.” 

Kathleen looked at him desper- 
ately. He didn’t believe a word of 
her claim, and she knew better in 
the face of his scathing skepticism to 
offer anything but the most carefully 
thought out statement to the merci- 
lessly logical brain of this man. She 
needed time. 

“{—” she began. “It was—” 

She suddenly realized Jem Lorry 
was on his feet, his face dark and 
frowning. “Kier,” he said with de- 
liberate slowness, “that was pretty 
sharp tactics, offering your unquali- 
fied opposition to a matter as im- 
portant as this, without giving the 
Council a chance to discuss it. In 
view of your action, I am left no 
alternative but to state, with quali- 
fications however, that I am in favor 
of accepting this offer. My main 
qualification is this: the slans must 
agree to be assimilated into the hu- 
man race. To that end, slans can- 
not marry each other, but must al- 
ways marry human beings.” 

Kier Gray stared at him thought- 
fully, but without hostility: “What 
makes you think there can be issue 
from a slan-human mating?” 

“That’s something I'm going to 
find out,” said Jem Lorry in a voice 
so casual that only Kathleen caught 
the intensity in it. She leaned for- 
ward, holding her breath. “I’ve de 
cided to take Kathleen here as my 
mistress, and we shall see what we 
shall see. Nobody objects, I hope.” 

The younger’ men __ shrugged. 
Kathleen didn’t need to read their 
minds to see that they hadn’t the 
slightest objections. She noticed 
that John Petty was paying no at- 
tention to the conversation at all; 


seemed lost im 


and Kier 
thought, as if he hadn’t heard either. 
With a gasp she parted her lips 
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to speak. Then shut them. A 
thought of mind-shaking proportions 
was suddenly hammering at her 
brain. Suppose that intermarriage 
was the only solution to the slan 
problem? Suppose the Council ac- 
cepted Jem Lorry’s solution! Even 
though she knew it to be based en- 
tirely on his passion for her, could 
she dare defend herself from him if 
there was the slightest possibility of 
those other slans out there agreeing 
to the plan, and thus ending four 
hundred years of unutterable misery 
and murder? 

Slowly, hopelessly, she sank back 
into her chair, vaguely conscious of 
the irony of her position. She had 
come to the Council chamber to 
fight for herself, and now she didn’t 
dare utter a word. Kier Gray was 
speaking again: 

“There is nothing new in this solu- 
tion offered by Jem. Samuel Lann 
himself was intrigued by the possible 
result of such a mating and _per- 
suaded one of his granddaughters to 
marry a human being. No children 
were born of the union.” 

“I’ve got to prove that for my- 
self!” said Jem Lorry doggedly. 
“This thing is too big to depend on 
one mating.” 

“There was more than one,” Kier 
Gray said mildly. 

Another man cut in impatiently: 
“The important thing is that assimi- 
lation does offer a solution; and 
there is no doubt that the human 
race will dominate the result. We're 
three and a half billion to, say, five 
million, which is probably a closer 
estimate than theirs. And even if 
no children can result, our ends are 
served in that, within two hundred 
years—figuring their normal life 
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span at a hundred and fifty—there 
would be no slans alive.” 


Ir struck Kathleen with a hard, 
almost physical shock that Jem 
Lorry had won his point. She saw 
in the vague, surface part of his 
mind that he had no intention of 
bringing the matter up again. To- 
night he would send soldiers for her; 
and no one could say afterward that 
there had been any disagreement in 
the Council. Their silence was con- 
sent. 

For several minutes she was con- 
scious only of a blur of voices; and 
of even more blurred thought. Fi- 
nally, a phrase caught her mind; 
with an effort she turned her atten- 
tion back to the men. The phrase: 
“could exterminate them that 
way.” 

It was an electric instant before 
she grasped how far they had gone 
from the original plan during those 
few minutes. 

“Let us clarify this situation,” 
said Kier Gray briskly. “John Pet- 
ty’s introduction of the idea of using 
some apparent agreement with the 
slans for exterminating them seems 
to have struck a responsive chord 
which—again apparently—seems to 
have eliminated from our various 
minds all thought of a true and hon- 
est agreement based on, for instanee, 
the idea of assimilation. 

“The schemes are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: Number one: To allow them 
to intermingle with human beings 
until everyone has been thoroughly 
identified, then clamp down, catch 
most of them by surprise and track 
the others down within a short time. 

“Plan number two: Force all 
slans to settle on an island, say Ha- 
wail, and once we've got them there, 
surround the place with battleships 
and planes, and annihilate them. 

“Plan number three: Treat them 
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harshly from the beginning, insist 
on fingerprinting and photographing 
them; and on a plan for reporting to 
police at intervals, which will have 
both an element of strictness and 
fairness in it. This third idea may 
appeal to the slans because, if car- 
ried out over a period of time, will 
seem to safeguard all except the 
small percentage which will be call- 
ing at police headquarters on any 
particular day? Its strictness will 
have the further psychological value 
of making them feel that we're being 
hard and careful, and will therefore, 
paradoxically, gradually ease their 
minds.” 

The cold voice hammered on, but 
somehow the whole scene lacked 
reality. They couldn't be sitting 
there icily discussing betrayal and 
murder on such a vast scale—seven 
men deciding for all the human race 
on a matter of more than life and 


death. The blackest of black 
double-crosses. 
“What fools vou are.” Kathleen 


lashed out. “Do you imagine for 
one minute that slans would be 
taken in by your silly schemes? 
Slans can read minds; and _ besides 
the whole thing is so transparent 
and ridiculous, every one of the 
schemes so open and bare-faced that 
I wonder how I could ever have 
thought any of you intelligent and 
clever.” 

They turned to stare at her si- 
lently, coldly; a famt, amused smile 
crinkled the lips of Kier Gray: 

“Tm afraid you are at fault, not 
us. We assume that they are intel- 
ligent and suspicious, and therefore 
we do not offer any complicated 
idea; and that, of course, is the first 
element of successful propaganda. 
As for the reading of minds, we 
seven shall never meet the slan lead- 
ers. We shall transmit our majority 
opinion to the other five councilors, 


who will conduct negotiations un- 
der the firm conviction that we 
mean fair play. No suberdinate will 
have any instructions except that 
the matter is to be fairly conducted. 
So you see— 

“Just a minute,” said John Petty; 
and there was so much satisfaction 
in his voice, such an exultant ring, 
that Kathleen jerked toward him 
with a start. “Our main danger is 
not from ourselves but from the fact 
that this slan girl has overheard our 


plans. She has said that she was in 
mental communication with the 
commander of the slans on board 


the ship which approached the pal- 
lace. In other words, they now 
know she is here. Suppose another 
ship comes near; she would then be 
in a position to communicate to our 
enemies the gist of our plans. Nat- 
urally, she must be killed at once.” 

A mind-shattering dismay burned 
through Kathleen. The logic of the 
chief of police’s argument could not 
be gainsaid. She saw the gathering 
realization of it in the minds of the 
men. By trying so desperately to 
escape the unwelcome attentions of 
Jem Lorry, she had walked blindly 
into a trap that could only end in 
death. 


KaATHLEEN’S GAZE continued in 
awful fascination upon John Petty’s 
triumphant face. The man_ was 
aglow with a genuine, deep-rooted 
pleasure that he could not hide. 
There was no doubt that he had 
never expected such a victory; and 
the thrill of it was all the greater be- 
cause of the immense surprise of it. 

Almost reluctantly, she tore her 
eyes from him and concentrated on 
the other men. The vague thoughts 
that had already come from them 
came now in more concentrated form 
from each in turn; and there was 
no doubt what they thought. Death! 


The idea gave no particular pleasure 
to the younger men who, unlike Jem 
Lorry, had no personal interest im 


her. But their conviction was a 
hard, unalterable thing. Death! 


It seemed to Kathleen that the 
final verdict was written in the face 
of Jem Lorry. The man’s whole 
manner showed his frank dismay. 
It was a dark, stunning thing that 
made him suddenly, harshly, ex- 
claim: 

“You damned little fool!” 

With that, he started to chew vi- 
ciously on his lower lip, and sank 
back in his chair, staring meodily 
at the floor. 

She was dazed now: and there 
seemed little spinning wheels in the 
back of her head that buzzed and 
buzzed painfully. She stared for a 
long, dizzy moment at Kier Gray 
before she even saw him. With a 
rising sense of horror she watched 
the startled frown that creased his 
forehead, the unconcealed, thunder- 
struck expression in his eyes. That 
gave her an instant of courage. He 
didn’t want her dead, or he wouldn’t 
be so startled. 

The courage, and the hope that 
came with it, vanished like a star 
behind: a black, enveloping cloud. 
His very dismay showed that he had 
no answer, no solution to the prob- 
lem that had dropped into the room 
like a bombshell—slowly his expres- 
sion changed to impassivity, then a 
laconic light glowed in his eyes. But 
she felt no hope until he said: 

“Death would perhaps be the nec- 
essary solution if it were true that 
she was in communication with a 
slan aboard that ship. Fortunately 
for her, she was telling a lie. There 
were no slans on the plane. The ship 
was robet-propelled.” 

A man barked: “I thought robot- 
propelled ships could be captured by 
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a sort of radio interference with their 
mechanism.” 

“So they can!” said Kier Gray, 
still laconically, “You may remem- 


ber how the slan_ ship darted 
straight upward when it disappeared. 
The slan controllers shot it off like 
that when they suddenly realized we 
were sending up tampering rays.” 


The leader smiled grimly: “We 
fought the ship down into the 


swampland a hundred miles south 
of here. It was pretty badly 
wrecked, from all reports, and they 
haven't got it out yet, but it will be 
taken in due course to the great 
Cugden machine works where, no 
doubt, its mechanism will be ana- 
lyzed.” He added: “The reason it 
took so long was that the robot 
mechanism was on a slightly differ- 
ent principle, requirmg a new com- 
bination of radio waves to dominate 
it.” 

“All that is unimportant,” John 
Petty snapped impatiently. “What 
counts is that this slan has been 
here in the room, has heard our plan 
to annihilate her people, and may 
therefore be dangerous to us, in that 
she will do her best to inform other 
slans of what we contemplate. She 
must be killed.” 

Kier Gray stood up slowly; and 
the face he bent toward John Petty 
was grim and dangerous; his voice, 
when he spoke held a metallic note 
of exasperation: “I have told you, 
sir, that I am making a sociological 
study of this slan, and I will thank 
you to refrain from further attempts 
to execute her. You have said some 
hundred slans are caught and ex- 
ecuted every month; and the slans 
claim that some eleven million 
others still exist. I hope”—his voice 
was edged with sarcasm—‘I hope I 
shall be permitted the privilege of 
keeping one slan alive for scientific 
purposes; one slan whom, appar- 
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ently, you hate worse than all the 
others put together—” 

John Petty cut in sharply: 
“That’s all very well, Kier. What 
I'd like to know is, why did Kath- 
leen Layton lie about being in com- 
munication with the slans?” 

Kathleen drew a deep breath; the 
chill of those few minutes of deadly 
danger was oozing out of her, but 
there was still a choked-up sensation 
of emotion. She said shakily: “Be- 
cause I knew Jem Lorry was going 
to try to make me his mistress, and 
I wanted you to know that I ob- 
jected.” 

She felt the tremor of thoughts 
that swept out from the men, and 
saw their facial expressions: Un- 
derstanding, then impatience. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jem,” one ex- 
claimed. “Can’t you keep your love 
affairs out of Council meetings?” 

Another snapped: “With all due 
respect for Kier Gray, there is some- 
thing intolerable about a slan object- 
ing to anything that a human being 
with authority may plan for her. I 
am curious to see myself what the 
issue would be from such a mating. 
Your objections are overruled; and 
now, Jem, have your guard take her 
up to your apartment. And I hope 
that ends this discussion!” 


For the first time in her seventeen 
years, it struck Kathleen that there 
was a limit to the nervous tension 
that a slan could endure. There was 
a tautness inside her, as if some- 
where something vital was at the 
breaking point. She was conscious 
of no thought of her own. She just 
sat there, painfully gripping the 
plastic smoothness of the arms of 
her chair. Abruptly, she grew 
aware of a thought inside her brain, 
a sharp, lashing thought from Kier 
Gray: 

“You little fool! How did you 


get yourself into this mess?” 

She looked at him then, miser- 
ably, seeing for the first time that he 
was leaning back in his chair, eyes 
half closed, lips drawn tight. He 
said finally: 

“All this would be very well if 
such matings needed testing. They 
don’t. Case histories of more than 
a hundred slan-human attempts to 
reproduce children are available in 
the file library under the heading, 
‘Abnormal Marriages.’ 

“The reasons for the sterility are 
difficult to define because men and 
slans do not appear to differ from 
each other to any marked degree. 
The amazingly tough musculature 
of the slan is due, not to a new type 
of muscle, but to a speeding up of 
the electro-explosions that actuate 
the muscles. There is also an in- 
crease in the number of nerves to 
every part of the body, making it 
tremendously more sensitive. 

“The two hearts are not really 
two hearts, but a combination, each 
section of which can operate inde- 
pendent of the other. Nor are the 
two together very much larger than 
the one original. ‘They’re simply 
finer pumps. 

“Again, the tendrils that send and 
receive thoughts are growths from 
formerly little known formations at 
the top of the brain, which, obvi- 
ously, must have been the source of 
all the vague mental telepathy 
known to earlier human beings and 
is still practiced by people every- 
where. 

“So you see that what Samuel 
Lann did with his mutation machine 
to his wife, who bore him the first 
three slan babies—one boy and two 
girls—six hundred and thirty years 
ago, has not added anything new to 
the human body, but change or mu- 
tate what already existed.” 

It seemed to Kathleen that he 
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was talkmg to gain time. In that 
one brief mental flash from him, 
there had been overtones of a com- 
plete understanding of the situation. 
He must know that no amount of 
reasonable argument could dissuade 
the passions of a man like Jem 
Lorry; she heard his voice go on: 

“I am giving you this information 
because apparently none of you has 
ever bothered to investigate the true 
situation as compared to popular 
beliefs. ‘Take for imstance the so- 
called superior intelligence of the 
slan, referred to in the letter re- 
ceived from them today. There is 
an old illustration on that point 
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which has been buried by. the years; 
an experiment in which Samuel 
Lann, that extraordinary man, 
brought up a monkey baby, a hu- 
man baby and a slan baby under 
rigidly scientific conditions. The 
monkey was the most precocieus, 
learning within a few months what 
the slan and the human required 
considerably longer to assimilate. 
Then the human and slan learned to 
talk; and the monkey was hopelessly 
outdistanced. The slan and the hu- 
man continued at a fairly even pace 
until, at the age of four, the slan’s 
powers of mental telepathy began 
painfully to operate. At this point, 


Jommy Cross stared. It was a girl—a slan girl! The first he'd ever 


seen, and he knew that he could never use his weapon against her. 
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the slan baby forged into the lead. 
“However, Dr. Lann later discov- 
ered that by intensification of the 
human baby’s education, it was pos- 
sible for the latter to catch up to, 
and remain reasonably level with, 
the slan, particularly in quickness 
of mind. The slan’s great advantage 
was the ability to read minds, which 
gave him an unsurpassable insight 
into psychology and readier access 
to the education which the human 
child could learn only through the 
medium of ears and eyes—” 


JouN Perry interrupted in a voice 
that was thick and harsh: “What 
you're saying is only what I've 
known all along, and is the main 
reason why we can’t begin to con- 
sider peace negotiations with these 
. . . these damned artificial beings. 
In order for a human being to equai 
a slan, he must strain for years to 
acquire what comes with the great- 
est of ease to the slan. In other 
words, all except the minutest frac- 
tion of humanity is incapable of ever 
being anything more than a slave 
in comparison to a slan. Gentlemen, 
there can be no peace but rather an 
intensification of extermination 
methods. We can’t even risk one 
of the Machiavellian plans already 
discussed, because the danger of 
something going wrong is too great.” 

“By heaven,” said a councilor, 
“he’s right!” 

Several voices firmly echoed the 
conviction; and there was suddenly 
no doubt which way the verdict 
would go. Kathleen saw Kier Gray 
glance keenly from face to face. He 
said: 

“If that is to be our decision, then 
I should consider it a grave mistake 
for any one of us at the present time 
to take this slan as mistress. It 
might give a wrong impression.” 
The silence that followed was the 
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silence of agreement; and Kathleen’s 
gaze leaped to Jem Lorry’s face. He 
met her eyes coolly, rising languidly 
to his feet as she stood up and made 
for the door. As she passed him he 
fell into step at her side. 

As he opened the door for her he 
spoke in a low voice: “It won’t be 
for long, my lady. So don’t build 
up false hopes.” And he smiled con- 
fidently. 

But it was not of his threat that 
Kathleen was thinking as she walked 
slowly along the corridor. She was 
remembering the thunderstruck ex- 
pression that had come into Kier 
Gray’s face at the moment John 
Petty had asked for her death. 

And it didn’t fit. It didn’t fit at 
all with his suave words of a min- 
ute later, when he had informed the 
others that the slan ship was robot- 
propelled and had been brought 
down in the marshes. If that was 
so, then why had he been startled? 
And if it wasn’t so—then Kier Gray 
had taken the terrific risk of lying 
for her; and was probably even now 
worrying about it. 


VIL. 


Jommy Cross stared urgently yet 
thoughtfully down at the pale, 
wrecked spectacle that was Granny. 
There was no rage in him at her be- 
trayal of him, rather a melancholy 
sense of the inevitability of what 
had happened. The result was disas- 
ter, his future abruptly a vast blank, 
unplanned, homeless: yet the whole 
desperate business was simply the 
product of the rigid forces of Gran- 
ny’s disintegrating character com- 
bining with the world-wide slan- 
human tensions to produce what 
seemed suddenly a foregone conelu- 
sion. 

But now the problem was: what 
to do with the old fool? 
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She sat almost blithely in a chair, 
an extravagantly rich and colorful 
dressing gown swaddled jauntily 
around her ungainly form. She gig- 
gled up at him: 

“Granny knows something, yes, 
Granny knows—” Her words trailed 
into nonsense, then: “—money, oh, 
good lord, ves. Granny’s got plenty 
of money for her old age, see!” 

With the trusting innocence of a 
well-stewed old soak, she shd a 
bulging black bag from inside her 
dressing gown, then with ostrichlike 
common sense, jerked it back into 
hiding. 

Jommy Cross was conscious of 
shock. It was the first time he had 
actually seen her money, although 
he had always known her various 
hiding places. But to have the stuff 
out here now, with a raid actually in 
progress—such stupidity deserved 
the farthest limits of retribution. 

But still he stood there, unde- 
cided, becoming tenser as the first 
faint pressure of men’s thoughts 
from outside the shack made,an al- 
most impalpable weight against his 
brain. Dozens of men, edging 
closer, the snub noses of their sub- 
machine guns protruding ahead of 
them. 

He frowned blackly. By all rights, 
he should leave the betrayer to face 
the rage of the baffled hunters, to 
face the law which said that every 
human being, without exception, 
who was convicted of harboring a 
slan, must be hanged by the neck 
until dead. 

Through his mind ran the night- 
mareish picture of Granny on the 
way to the gallows, Granny shriek- 
ing for mercy, Granny fighting to 
prevent the rope from being placed 
around her neck, kicking, scratch- 
ing, slobbering at her captors— 
ugh!” 

He reached down and grabbed her 
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clammy, naked shoulders where the 
dressing gown was loosely drawn. 
He shook her with a cold, deadly vio- 
lence till her teeth rattled, till she 
sobbed with a dry, horrible pain; and 
a modicum of sanity came into her 
eves. He grated harshly: 

“It’s death for you if you stay 
here. Don’t vou know the law?” 

“Huh!” She sat up, briefly star- 
tled, then abruptly slipped off again 
into the cesspools of her mind. 

Hurry, hurry, he thought, and 
forced his brain into that nightmare 
of squalor to see if his words had 
brought any basic balance. Just as 
he was about to give up he found a 
startled, dismayed, alert little see- 
tion of sanity, almost buried in the 
dissolving, incoherent mass that was 
her thoughts. 

“"Sall right,” she mumbled, 
“Granny's got plenty of money. 
Rich people don’t get hung. Stand 
to reason.” 


Jommy stepped back from her, in- 
decisive. The weight of the men’s 
minds was a heavy, dragging thing 
on his brain. They were nearer now, 
drawing an ever tighter circle. Their 
numbers appalled him. Even the 
great weapon in his pocket might be 
helpless if a hail of bullets swept the 
resistless walls of the shack. And 
only one bullet was needed to de- 
stroy all his father’s dreams— 

“By God,” he said aloud furiously, 
“Tm a fool! What will I do with 
vou, even if I get vou out? All high- 
ways out of the city will be blocked. 
There's only one real hope, and 
that'll be almost hopelessly hard 
even without a drunken old woman 
to hinder me. I don’t fancy climb- 
ing a thirty-story building with you 
on my back—” 

Logic said to hell with her. He 
half turned away: and then, once 
more, thought of Granny being 
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strung up came in all its horror, 
Daman it!) Whatever her faults, her 
very existence had made it possible 
for him to continue alive. That was 
a debt which must be paid. 

With a single snatching move- 
ment he tore the black bag from its 
hiding place under Granny’s dress- 
ing gown, She grunted drunkenly, 
and then awareness seeped into her 
as he held the bag tantalizingly be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Look,” he taunted, “all your 
money, your whole future. You'll 
starve; they'll have you serubbing 
floors in the poorhouse. They'll whip 
you.” 

In fifteen seconds she was sober— 
a hot, burning soberness that grasped 
essentials with all the swift, cunning 
clarity of the hardened criminal, 

“Granny Il hang!” she gasped. 

“Now we're getting somewhere,” 
Jommy Cross snapped. “Here, take 
your money.” He smiled grimly as 
she grabbed it from him. “We've 
got a tunnel to go through. It leads 
from my bedroom to a private ga- 
rage at the corner of 470th Street. 
I’ve got a key to the car. We'll drive 
down near the Air Center and steal 
one of —” 

He stopped, conscious of the un- 
utterable flimsiness of that final part 
of his plan. It seemed completely 
incredible that the tendrilless slans 
would be so hopelessly organized 
that he would actually be able to get 
one of those marvelous spaceships 
which nightly launched into the sky. 

True, he had escaped from them 
once with absurd ease, but that 
seemed strangely unreal and unbe- 
lievable, 


Wirt a gasp, Jommy set the old 
woman down on the flat roof of the 
spaceship building. He sank down 
beside her heavily, his six slim feet 
of body collapsed onto the roof, For 


the first time in his life he was con- 
scious of sheer muscular weariness, 
contracted from exertion at the full 
of vibrant health. 

“Good heavens,” he breathed, 
“who'd have thought an old woman 
would weigh so much?” 

The old woman was snarling in 
retrospect terror from that frightful 
climb. His brain caught the first 
warning of the burst of fury vituper- 
ations that was rising to her lips. 
His weary muscles galvanized in- 
stantly: One swift hand clamped 
over her mouth. 

“Shut up,” he hissed, “or [ll drop 
you over the edge like a sack of po- 
tatoes. You're the cause of this hor- 
rible situation, and you'd better 
mind your manners.” 

His words acted like a dash of cold 
water. He had to admire the way 
she recuperated from the desperate 
terror that had racked her. The old 
devil certainly had staying powers. 
She pulled his hand from her mouth 
and asked sullenly: 

“What now?” 

“We've got to find a way into the 
building in as short a time as possi- 
ble and—”’ 

Time! He glanced at his wrist 
watch; and, dismayed, leaped to his 
feet. Twelve minutes to ten! 

Twelve minutes before the rocket- 
ship took off for Mars! Twelve min- 
utes to take control of that ship! 

He snatched Granny up, flung her 
lightly over his shoulder, and raced 
off toward the center of the roof. 
Not only was there no tithe to search 
for doors, but such doors would obvi- 
ously be wired and there was even 
less time to study and nullify the 
alarm system. There was only one 
way. Somewhere here must be the 
runway up which the ships were pro- 
jected when they launched toward 
the remote regions of interplanetary 
space, and— 
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Abruptly he felt a difference be- 
neath his feet, a vague rise, a gen- 
tle bulbousness. He stopped short, 
teetering on his toes, unbalanced by 
the violent ending of his racing flight. 
Carefully he felt his way back to the 
beginning of the bulbous section. 
That would be the edge of the run- 
way. 

The atomic gun he literally tore 
from his pocket. Its intolerable dis- 
integrating fire flamed downward. 

He peered through the four-foot- 
in-diameter hole into a great, shin- 
ing tunnel that sloped into depths at 
an angle that must have been a tight 
sixty-five degrees. A hundred, two 
hundred, three hundred yards of glis- 
tening metal tunnel wall; and at the 
very bottom— 


Tue sup that lay there gradually 
took on outline as Jommy’s eyes 
grew accustomed to the dim light. 
There was a torpedo-pointed nose, 
with dimly visible forward blast 
tubes distorting the smooth, stream- 
lined effect. A queer, deadly thing, 
silent and moveless, yet somehow 
strangely, abnormally menacing. 

It was as if he was staring down 
the barrel of a vast gun, at the shell 
that was about to be fired. The com- 
parison struck him so sharply that 


: for a long, terrible moment his mind 


refused to hold the thought of what 
he must do. 

Doubt came in waves as he stood 
there, a mad stream of discordant 
thought. Could he dare slide down 
that glass-smooth slipway when any 
second a rocketship in all the fury 
and power of irresistible motion 
could come smashing up toward the 
sky? 

His body felt tense and cold. With 
a distinct effort, he lifted his gaze 
from that paralyzing depth of tun- 
nel and fixed his eyes, at first unsee- 
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ing, then with gathering fascination, 
on the distant, looming splendor of 
the palace. His thought paused ab- 
ruptly, slowly his body lost tension; 
for long seconds he just stood there 
drinking in the glory of the immense, 
the exquisite jewel that was the pal- 
ace by night. 

It was plainly visible from this 
height between and beyond two 
great skyscrapers; and it glowed di- 
vinely. There was no mind-stagger- 
ing, eye-dazzling glare to it. It 
glowed with a soft, living, wonderful 
flame that was never the same color 
for more than a single instant. Glo- 
rious, lambent fire that flickered and 
flashed a thousand combinations; 
and each combination was subtly, 
sometimes startlingly, different. Not 
once was there an exact repetition! 

On and on it sparkled, and lived! 
Once, for a long, splendid moment, 
wild chance turned the tower, that 
translucent five-hundred-foot fairy 
tower, a glowing, torquoise blue. 
And for that amazing instant the 
visible part of the palace below was 
nearly all deep, deep red. For one 
moment—and then the combination 
shattered into a million bursting 
fragments of color: blue, red, green 
yellow. No color, no possible shade 
of color, was missing from that si- 
lent, flaming explosion. 

A thousand nights he had fed his 
soul on its flowing, gorgeous beauty; 
and now he felt again the sheer, won- 
derful power. Strength poured from 
it into him; his courage came back 
like the unbreakable, indestructible 
force it was. His teeth clenched; 
grimly he stared down into the 
depths, so sharply angled, so smooth 
in the promise of madly swift passage 
to the distant, steel-hard bottom. 

The very unalloyed danger of it 
was like a symbol of his future. 
Blank future, more unpredictable 
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now than it had ever been. It sim- 
ply couldn’t be that the tendrilless 
slans could not be aware that he was 
here on this roof. There must be 
superb alarm systems—there must 
be! 

“What do you keep staring down 
that hole for?” Granny whined. 
“Where's the door we want? Time 
is—” 

Thought of time nearly knocked 
him down. His watch said four min- 
utes to ten, and that seemed to shock 
even his bones. Eight minutes actu- 
ally gone, four minutes to conquer a 
fortress. 

He caught Granny’s thought then, 
her abrupt awareness of his inten- 
tion. Just in time his hand slapped 
at her mouth; and her shriek of dis- 
may stifled against his palm. The 
next second they were falling, com- 
mitted irrevocably. 


TuHey struck the tunnel surface 
almost gently, as if they had sud- 
denly entered a world of slow mo- 
tion. The slipway felt, not hard, but 
yielding beneath his body; and there 
was only the vaguest sense of mo- 
tion, 

But his eyes and mind were not 
fooled for an instant. The blunt nose 
of the spaceship so many hundreds 
of yards away, in one short moment 
plunged up at them. The illusion 
of the ship roaring toward them in 
full blast was so real that he had to 
hold the emotional part of his brain 
in leash, so great was the impulse to 
panic. 

“Quick!” he hissed at Granny. 
“Use the flat of your hands—slow 
down!” 

The old woman needed no urging. 
Of all the instincts in her misused 
body, that of survival was immeasur- 
ably the strongest. She couldn’t 
have screamed now to save her soul, 
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but her lips blubbered with fear even 
as she fought for life. Her beadlike 
eyes glistened with a horrible, moist 
terror—but she fought! She clung 
at the gleaming metal, bony hands 
spread out flat and hard, her legs 
squeezed against the metal surface; 
and pitiful though the result was— 
it helped. 

Abruptly, the nose of the ship 
loomed above Jommy Cross, higher 
than he had thought; with a desper- 
ate strength, he reached up, up at 
the first thick ring of rocket cham- 
bers. His fingers touched the corded, 
seared metal, skidded—and instantly 
lost their holds. 

He fell back, and only then did he 
realize that he had risen to the full, 
stretched-out height of his body. He 
fell hard, almost stunningly; but in- 
stantly, with the desperate, special 
strength of slan muscles, was up 
again. His fingers caught one of the 
big tubes of the second ring of fire 
chambers with such unbreakable 
hold that the uncontrollable part of 
the journey ended at that very mo- 
ment, 

Sick from the strain of too much 
effort, he let go; and it was as he half 
sat there, shaking the dizziness out 
of his head, that he grew aware of 
the patch of light farther under the 
immense body of the machine. 

The ship was curving so sharply 
now toward the tunnel floor on which 
it rested that he had to bend double 
as he made his way toward it pain- 
fully. He was thinking: An open 
door, here, now, a few short seconds 
before the great ship is due to leave? 

It was a door! A_ two-foot-in- 
diameter opening in a_ foot-thick 
metal hull, with the hinged door 
leaning inward. He pushed up into 
the opening unhesitating, his terri- 
ble gun alert for the slightest move- 
ment. There was nothing, no one. 
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In that one swift first glance he 
saw that this was the control room. 
There were some chairs, an intricate- 
looking instrument board, and some 
great curved, glowing plates on either 
side of it—and there was an open 
door leading to the second section of 
the ship. 

It took but a moment to leap in- 
side and to pull the panicky old 
woman after him; and then, lightly, 
he jumped for the connecting door. 

At the threshold he paused cau- 
tiously and peered in. This second 
room was partly furnished with 
chairs, the same deep, comfortable 
chairs as in the control room—but 
more than half the space was filled 
with chained-down packing cases. 

There were two doors; one led to 
what was obviously a third section 
of the long ship, partly open, with 
more packing cases visible beyond, 
and, vaguely, a door leading into a 
fourth compartment. But it was the 
second door in the second compart- 
ment that made Jommy Cross freeze 
moveless where he was. 

It was on the side beyond the 
chairs and led outside. A blaze of 
light poured from the great room 
there into the ship, and there were 
figures of men. He opened his mind 
wide. Instantly a thought wash from 
many brains came to him, so many 
of them that the combined leakage 
from behind their defective shields 
brought dozens of half thoughts, cu- 
riously, menacingly, alert thoughts, 
as if out there scores of tendrilless 
slans were waiting—for what? 

He cut the thought off, whirled to- 
ward the instrument board that 
dominated the whole front part of 
the control room. The board itself 


was about a yard wide, two yards 
long, a metal-mounted bank of glow- 
ing tubes and shining mechanisms. 
There were more than a dozen con- 
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trol levers of various kinds, all within 
reach of the finely built chair facing 
them. 

On either side of the instrument 
board were the great, curved, glossy, 
semimetallic plates he had already 
noticed. The concave surface of each 
towering section glowed with a sub- 
dued light of its own. 

Utterly strange mechanism! Im- 
possible to solve this alien control 
system in the few moments at his 
disposal. ‘Tight-lipped, he sprang 
forward into the control chair. With 
swift, deliberately crude purpose he 
activated every switch and lever in 
sight. 


A poor clanged  metallically. 
There was an abrupt, wonderful 


sense of extraordinary lightness; 
swift, almost body-crushing forward 
movement, and then a faint, throb- 
bing bass roar. 

Instantly the purpose of the great 
curved metallike plates became ap- 
parent. On the one to the right ap- 
peared a picture of the sky ahead. 
Jommy could see lights and land far 
below, but the ship was mounting 
too steeply for the Earth to be more 
than a distortion at the bottom of 
the plate. 

It was the left visiplate that 
showed the glory, an_ incredibly 
lovely picture of a city of lights, so 
vast that it staggered the imagina- 
tion, falling away behind the ship. 
Far to one side he caught the night 
splendor of the palace. 

And then the city was gone into 
distance behind them. Carefully he 
shut off the mechanisms he had actu- 
ated, watching for the effect of each 
in turn. In two minutes the compli- 
cated board was solved and the sim- 
ple machinery under control. The 
purpose of four of the switches was 
not clear, but that could wait. 
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He leveled off, for it was no part 
of his intention to go out into airless 
space. That demanded intimate 
knowledge of every screw and plate 
in the machine; and his first purpose 
must be to establish a new, safe base 
of operations. Then, with his ship 
to take him where he willed to go— 

His brain soared. There was in 
him suddenly an extravagant sense 
of sheer power. A thousand things 
remained to be done, but at last he 
was out of his cage—old enough and 
strong enough, mentally and physi- 
cally, to live a secure, defensive exist- 
ence. 


There were years to be passed, 
long years that separated him from 
maturity. All his father’s science 
must be learned, and used! Above 
all, his first real plan for finding the 
true slans must be carefully thought 
out, and the first exploratory moves 
made. Finally— 

The thought ended as he grew ab- 
ruptiv, queerly aware of Granny. 
The old woman’s thought had been 
a gentle beat against his brain all 
these minutes. He was aware of her 
going into the next room; and deep 
in his mind was a developing picture 
of what she was seeing. And now— 
just like that—the picture went dead 
slow, as if she had suddenly closed 
her eves and— 

With a gasp, Jommy Cross 
snatched his gun. He whirled, si- 
multaneously leaping desperately to 
one side. There was a flash of fire 
from the doorway that seared across 
the place where his head had been. 

The flame touched the instrument 
board, then winked out. The tall, 
magnificently beautiful, full-grown 
tendrilless slan woman standing in 
the doorway whipped the muzzle of 
her little silver gun toward him— 
then her whole body went rigid as 
she saw his weapon pointing at her. 
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They stood like that for a long, 
frozen moment. The woman’s eyes 
became glittering pools. 

“You damned snake!” 

In spite of anger, almost because 
of it, her voice was golden in its vi- 
brant beauty; and abruptly Jommy 
Cross felt beaten. The sight of her 
and the sound of her brought sud- 
den poignant memory of his glorious 
mother, and he knew with a startled 
sense of helplessness that he could no 
more blast this marvelous creature 
out of existence than he could have 
destreyed his own mother. In spite 
of his mighty gun threatening her as 
her weapon threatened him, he was 
actually utterly at her mercy. 

And the way that she had fired 
at his back showed the hot determi- 
nation that burned behind those fine 
gray eyes. Murder! The mad, ut- 
terly incomprehensible murder desire 
of the tendrilless slan against the 
true slan! 


IN spite of dismay, Jommy stud- 
ied her with growing fascination. 
Slimly, strongly, lithely built, she 
stood there poised, alert, leaning for- 
ward a little breathlessly, one foot 
slightly forward like a runner tensed 
for the race. Her right hand holding 
the silver weapon, was a slender, 
finely shaped thing, beautifully 
tanned and supple-looking; her left 
hand was half hidden behind her, as 
if she had been walking along briskly, 
arms swinging freely; and then had 
frozen in midstride, one arm up and 
one swung back. 

Her dress was a simple tunic, 
drawn in snugly at her waist, and 
her head— 

What a proudly tilted head it was, 
hair gleaming dark brown, bobbed 
and curled; and her face inset in that 
crown of glorious brown was the epit- 
ome of sensitive loveliness: lips not 
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too full, nose lean and shapely, 
cheeks delicately molded, yet it was 
in the subtly shaping of her cheeks 
that gave her face the power, the 
sheer intellectual forcefulness. 

Her skin was soft and clear, the 
purest of unblemished complexion; 
and the gray of her eyes was darkly 
Juminous. 

No, he couldn’t shoot; he couldn't 
blast this exquisitely beautiful crea- 
ture out of existence. And yet— 

Yet he must make her think that 
he could. He stood there, watching 
the surface of her mind, the little half 
thoughts that flicked across it. There 
was in her shield the same quality of 
incomplete coverage that he had al- 
ready noticed in the tendrilless slans, 
due probably to their inability to 
read minds and therefore to realize 
what complete coverage actually 
meant. 

For the moment he could not al- 
low himself to follow the little 
memory vibrations that pulsed from 
her. All that counted was that he 
was standing here facing this tre- 
mendously dangerous woman, his 
weapon and her weapon leveled, ev- 
ery nerve and muscle in their two 
bodies pitched to the ultimate key 
of alertness. Something must be 
done. 

Before Jommy could speak, the 
woman said: 

“This is very foolish. We should 
sit down, put our weapons on the 
floor in front of us and talk this thing 
over. That would relieve the intol- 
erable strain, but our positions would 
remain materially the same.” 


Jommy Cross felt startled. The 
very suggestion showed a weakness 
in the face of danger that was not 
indicated anywhere in that highly 
courageous head and face. The fact 
that she had made it added instantly 
to the psychological strength of his 
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position, but he was conscious of sus- 
picion, a distinct conviction that her 
offer must be examined for special 
dangers. He said slowly: 

“The advantage would be yours. 
You're a grown-up slan, your mus- 
cles are better co-ordinated, you 
could reach your gun faster than I 
could reach mine.” 

She nodded  matter-of-factly. 
“That’s true. But, actually, you 
have the advantage in your ability 
to watch at Jeast part of my mind.” 

“To the contrary”—he spoke the 
lie smoothly, “When your mind 
shield is up the coverage is so com- 
plete that I could not possibly divine 
your purpose or intention before it 
was too late.” 

The very uttering of the words 
brought him sharp awareness of how 
incomplete her coverage really was. 
In spite of his having kept his mind 
concentrated on danger and out of 
the trickling stream of her thought, 
enough had come through to give 
him a brief but coherent history of 
the woman. 

She was a regular pilot on the 
Martian way, but this was to be her 
last trip fer many months. The rea- 
son being that she had recently mar- 
ried an engineer stationed on Mars, 
and now she was going to have a 
baby—so was being assigned to du- 
ties that put Jess strain on her sys- 
tem than the constant pressure of 
acceleration to which she was sub- 
jected in space travel. 

Jommy Cross began to feel easier; 
a newlywed expecting a child was 
not likely to take desperate chances. 
He said: 

“Very well, let us put our guns 
down simultaneously and sit down.” 

When the guns were on the floor, 
Jommy Cross glanced across at the 
slan woman, puzzled by the faintly 
amused smile that twisted her lips. 
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The smile became broader, more dis- waiting with a mocking certainty, 
tinctly ironic. the opportunity of using it. Her 

“And now that you have disarmed  golden-rich voice, beautiful as music, 
yourself,” she said softly, “you will went on: 


put up your hands—and prepare to “So you swallowed all that about - 


die!” my being a poor little bride, with a 

In unutterable dismay, Jommy baby coming and an anxious hus- 
Cross stared at the tiny gun that band waiting! A full-grown snake 
glittered in her left hand. She must wouldn’t have been so credulous. As 
have held the toy-sized weapon con- it is, the young snake I’m looking at, 
cealed there all those tense moments, — will die for his incredible stupidity.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


URANIUM ISN'T RARE! 


In view of current interest in uranium as a possible source of atomic 
power, the following statistics from the Mining Year Book, published by 
the United States bureau of mines, are not as dry and uninteresting as 
they might once have seemed. The 1937 Year Book, reviewing 1936, re- 
ported that Canada’s radium mining activities were producing uranium 
salts in large quantities. Since fifty-two tons of uranium salts are produced 
for each gram of radium extracted, the three grams of radium produced in 
1936 meant more than one hundred and fifty tons of uranium salts. It was 


expected that the production might be increased threefold. 


About one fourth of the United States’ imports of uranium salts came 
from Canada, the remainder from the Belgian Congo, totaling, in 1936, 
somewhat more than two hundred thousand pounds. 


In 1938, the United States produced from carnotite ores found largely 
in Colorado, some fifty-two thousand pounds of uranium, extracted from 
four thousand two hundred and ninety tons of carnetite ore. The price of 
ninety-six-percent pure uranium oxide in one-hundred-pound lots was be- 
tween two dollars and sixty-five cents to two dollars and seventy cents a 
pound. 


Drs. Kingdon and Pollock of the General Electric research laboratories 
have reported that about one part in one hundred and forty of the natural 
uranium isotope mixture is the desired U-235, and that quantities of about 
one to ten pounds would be needed to make the self-sustaining chain atomic 
power reaction take place. 
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WHITE MUTINY 


By Malcolm Jameson 


You don't have fo start a fight and shoot your offi- 
cers to mutiny—and the officer's don't have to beat 
men to drive ‘em to mutiny! A rule book skipper 
in a prize-winning ship is dynamite enough for that! 


Ittustrated by Schneeman 


For the first time in his life, Com- tensely. And, oddly enough, that 
mander Bullard found himself dread- something was ne more than the 
mg something—dreading it in- routine Saturday inspection. In ten 
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he would buckle on_ his 


minutes 
swerd, that quaint ceremonial! relic 
of antiquity, put on his awkward 
fore-and-aft hat, and accompany the 


new captain—Chinnery—through 
the mazes of the good spaceship Pol- 
lua. 

He sighed helplessly, glanced up 
at Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
thence let his eyes rove to the book- 
shelf where a fathom’s length of can- 
vas bound stood. He stared sav- 
agely at them. He had never real- 
ized before there were so many of 
them. Heretofore he had done his 
duty as he saw it and left chapter 
and verse to the sky lawyers. 

But those fat books contained the 
awful clauses that regulated the con- 
duct of the Space Guard. There they 
were—eight thick volumes—of the 
Regulations Proper. Ranged next 
were three volumes more of the Ordi- 
nance Instructions, and five of the 
Engineering Instructions. Then 
came the set relating to Astragation, 
and the fourteen learned tomes on 
Interplanetary Law; then the ones 
en Tactics and Strategy, then— 

Bullard shuddered. It was over- 
whelming. To violate, even unwit- 
tingly, any provision contained in 
that compact library was technically 
“neglect of duty.” And the new skip- 
per was a hound for regulations. 

“From here out,” he had told Bull- 
ard the week before, on the occasion 
of his confiscation and destruction of 
ail the crew’s tailor-made liberty uni- 
forms, “the regulations are in effect. 
All of them, not just the ones that 
happen to please vou.” And Bullard 
remembered the sullen faces of what 
had been a happy ship’s company as 
they tossed their trim outfits into the 
incinerator door. <A tapeline in 


Chinnery’s own hands had revealed 
the clothing much too tight in the 
waist, and as much as three inches 
It was, he 


too full in the shoulders. 
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said, a clear violation of Article 8878, 
sections B and D. 

So they were destroyed. It did 
not seem to matter to Chinnery that 
no self-respecting skyman would al- 
low himself to be seen, even in the 
lowest dive, clad in the shoddy issue 
uniform, nor did it matter to him 
that each of those uniforms stoed 
their owners two or three months’ 
pay. They were non-reg, and that 
was that. What if the planet girls 
had a way of judging sailors by their 
clothes? What if the men sulked and 
grumbled at their work? 

“A couple of days on bread and 
water will take that out of them,” 
said Chinnery tartly when Bullard 
had protested. “The question is— 
are we going to run the ship the way 
the department wants it, or are we 
going to pamper the men?” 

And Bullard thought back to the 
glowing report of their last admiral’s 
inspection—that which had brought 
them all citations and promotions; 
and to the plaque in control that 
stated the Pollux to be the best all- 
around ship in the service. To a 
young man who had been taught 
that success lay in getting things 
done, that trophy seemed to be con- 
clusive. Results, it seemed to him, 
were what counted, not the manner 
of the doing. 


THERE was a rap at the door. It 
was the captain’s orderly. Bullard 
took the folded paper he bought, 
read it, frowned, and tossed it onto 
the desk. 

“Tell the captain I'll attend to it,” 
he said to the orderly wearily. It 
was the umpty-umph message of the 
sort he had received in the past ten 
days. 

“The captain said you were to an- 
swer forthwith in writing,” said the 
orderly stiffly. .His manner was 
punctiliously correct, yet there was 
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the hint of insolence in the way he 
said it. Orderlies of man-baiting 
captains soon acquire the manner. 

Bullard shot him a hard look, then 
reached for Volume IT of the Regula- 
tions. The paper was upside down 
to Carlson, but he could read it. 


From: Commanding Officer 
To: Executive Officer. 
Subject: Duties. 
Reference: Art. 2688, SS Regs. 

1. It has been brought to my attention 
that reference is not being complied with. 

2. You are directed to explain in writing 
at once the reasons for this dereliction in 
duty on your part. 

CHINNERY. 


Bullard found Article 2688, read it 
and gasped. It merely said: 


The exécutive officer shall wind the 
chronometer. 


“Damnation,” he muttered, and 
pushed the button for his yeoman. 
He dictated three terse sentences. 
The Pollux’s chronometer behaved 
perfectly, it was wound daily by the 
assistant navigator, as was the prac- 
tice in the fleet, the executive officer 
did not understand the commanding 
officer’s allusion to dereliction in 
duty. 

Bullard gnawed his lip while the 
yeoman rapped out the letter, then 
signed it and handed it without a 
word to the waiting erderly. 

Within two minutes the orderly 
was back. 

“The captain says,” said the or- 
derly, with even more of an under- 
tone of insolence, “that he is not in- 
terested in the so-called customs of 
the service. He says that the regula- 
tions require the executive to wind 
the chronometer, and that there is 
nothing about delegating the duty to 
some subordinate. And that here- 
after he wants straightforward an- 


ty to his memos, not evasive ali- 
~ > 
is. 
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Bullard glared at the man, the 
color mounting to his face. The or- 
derly returned the look with a cool 
stare. 

“He said you were to acknowledge 
the—” 

“Get out of here!” roared Bullard, 
rising and thumping his desk, 

“He’s riding you, that’s what, the 
dumb fathead!” exclaimed Fraser as 
the orderly disappeared down the 
passage. “He’s still sore over the 
way you showed him up at that ad- 
miral’s inspection. He’s envious, he’s 
yellow—” 

“Easy!” warned Bullard. “After 
all, he’s our superior officer.” 

“Superior, my eye!” snorted Fra- 
ser. “He’s got more rank, yes. But 
it burns me up to even look at the 
slob. And every time I see that 
smart-Aleck orderly I want to swing 
on him. That goes for that slippery 
ship’s writer, too. Think of you hav- 
ing to wind the chronometer person- 
ally! Why, how—” 

“How?” laughed Bullard harshly. 
“Tf you think that’s something, look 
at this. He sent it in just before you 
came.” 

He tossed Fraser the earlier memo. 

“Phew!” whistled the gunnery of- 
ficer, popping his eyes. 

“Yes,” said Bullard bitterly, “Ar- 
ticle 2751 says that the exec shall 
satisfy himself that the quarterly in- 
ventories are correct, but you see 
that his nibs construes that to mean 
an item-by-item personal check— 
and that don’t mean sampling, ei- 
ther.” 

“What about all those firebricks in 
D-66? I used to do those by the 
cubic yard, but they are carried on 
the books by number—” 

“T have to count *°em—the whole 
damn forty-two thousand some-odd 
of *em.” 

“How will we ever get anything 
done?” asked Fraser blankly. He, 
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like every other officer in the ship, 
had received his own quota of Cap- 
tain Chinnery’s curt queries as to 
this regulation and that. He had 
long since abandoned informal gun- 
nery drills. All his gunner’s mates 
were up to their necks, compiling 
lists of spare parts, motor serial num- 
bers, and immersed in such other pa- 
per work. 

“Thar she blows,” remarked Bull* 
ard dully as the gong began to tap 
for quarters. He reached for his 
sword and cocked hat. “Well, let’s 
go and get the bad news.” 


Bap News it was. Smug, plump 
little Chinnery stayed a long time in 
each compartment, blandly pointing 
out technical flaws. The only thing 
in the ship that seemed to please him 
were the ill-fitting, badly-dyed issue 
uniforms ef the crew—made by the 
female convicts to kill time on bleak 
Juno. The disgruntled, sour looks of 
the men seemed not to disturb him 
at all. His ambition was to have the 
perfect ship—on paper—and his 
coup had been duly entered in the 
log. The reviewer in the department 
would read that and know of his zeal, 
whereas subtleties—like morale— 
were not so readily conveyed in cold 
type. 

In sub-CC the inspecting party 
made its usual pause. The captain’s 
eye lit on the old-style annunciator 
panel hung on the bulkhead above 
the intership communication board, 
He reached up and struck the glass- 
ite cover sharply with the heel of his 
hand. A black card bearing the num- 
ber “24-B” dropped into view. 

“What does that mean?” he barked 
at the unhappy operator, a recruit 
just come aboard. “What do you 


do when one of those drops?” 
“I... I don’t know, sir. N-no- 
body ever told me—” 
“What!” 


squealed Chinnery, 


“Here you are, intrusted with the 
watch, and don’t know what to do 
when a magazine is on fire? Bullard! 
What is the meaning of this?” He 
swung viciously on Bullard, pucker- 
ing his fat face into what was meant 
to be a stern expression. 

“That board—” began Bullard pa- 
tiently. But Chinnery cut him off. 

“Never mind that. J know what 
the board is. Why has not this man 
been instructed in his duties?” 

“Because—” Bullard tried a sec- 
ond time, but the captain was not 
listening. 

“Never mind the alibi. Yeoman! 
Take a note . . . for the command- 
er’s record . . . about this. Let’s 
see, that makes Specification No. 14 
under the charge of ‘neglect of duty,’ 
doesn’t it?” 

“Seventeen, sir,” answered the 
yeoman, riffing through the pages of 
his notebook. 

“Hm-m-m,” muttered Chinnery. 

“But—” objected Bullard, his 
wrath rising. 

“But me no buts, young man. I[ 
am beginning to see that your 
vaunted efficiency was mostly luck. 
Imagine! Having a phone operator 
on watch who does not know what 
to do in case of a magazine fire!” 

He turned to the now thoroughly 
frightened lad and, in what was 
meant to be a soothing voice, said: 

“That, my boy, is an indicator of 
high magazine temperatures. If a 
number should ever drop, flood that 
magazine immediately—then notify 
me. The controls are to your right 
—there.” 

Bullard, purple with fury, re- 
strained himself. Then he caught 
Fraser’s solemn wink and decided to 
let it go. Fraser knew as well as he 
did that the board was no longer con- 
nected with the thermocouples in the 
powder storerooms. The dropping 
of a number could only mean that 
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the board had been jarred, a thing 
that had occurred before, with em- 
barrassing consequences. It was for 
that reason that this alarm system 
had been condemned and _ replaced 
by a better one in Central. That was 
why there was a job order on file for 
its complete removal the very next 
time they were back to the home 
yard on Luna. 

Similar outbursts on the part of 
the captain took place in other spots, 
but it was not until thev were inside 
the port torpedo rooms that his legal- 
istic mind showed itself in its fullest 
flower. He laid his hand on a ecuri- 
ous bulge in the inboard bulkhead. 

“What is behind this?” he de- 
manded. 

“The original torpedo hoists,” re- 
plied Fraser, “but we use the mag- 
netic ones altogether now. These are 
blanked off with plating to keep dirt 
from aceumulating in them.” 

“Ah,” said Chinnery, “I seem to 
remember.” He sent his yeoman 
scurrying back to the cabin for his 
file of quarterly reports. After he 
had returned, Chinnery turned his 
scowl on Fraser. 

“More negligence,” he said. “No 
routine tests, no monthly operating 
by hand, no quarterly reports for 
more than three years. No inven- 
tories or requisitions for spare parts. 
Don’t the regulations mean anything 
to you?” 

Fraser looked at his captain in 
blank amazement. 

“Tut, tut,” said Chinnery testily, 
“don’t stand there like a gaping fool. 
ft setgy" - 
The point is that the hoists are still 
installed, whether you use them or 
not. And since they are installed, 


they are subject to the usual main- 
tenance routine and reports.” 
“But, captain,” interposed Bull- 
ard, “the only reason they are still 
here is because, being obsolete, the 


department figured it was cheaper to 
abandon them in place and blank 
them in than to tear them out. 
Moreover, we can’t run_ them 
monthly—the leads to the motors 
have been removed.” 

“Then run new ones,” snapped the 
captain, “and replace the motors, if 
necessary.” 

“Ave, aye, sir,” growled Bullard. 

This was the last straw. If Chin- 
nery kept this sort of think up, the 
ship would be a raving madhouse be- 
fore the month was out—absolutely 
ruined as a fighting ship. ‘There is 
nothing that takes the spirit out of 
men and officers more than useless, 
foolish =work—particularly when 
done at the expense of something 
truly worth while. 


BULLARD was soon to learn, how- 
ever, that his troubles had just ,be- 
gun. In his capacity as executive 
officer, it fell to him to pass Chin- 
nery’s silly orders on to his juniors, 
who in their turn passed them on to 
the men, grumbling and venting 
themselves of caustic side remarks as 
they did. As for the men, they 
merely sulked, doggedly doing what 
thev were told. Smoldering resent- ° 
ment was obvious everywhere, and 
it finally came to a head the day 
Chinnery slapped four men in the 
brig and put Lieutenant Carlson un- 
der hack for ten Gays. Their exact 
offense was not clearly understood, 
but the captain characterized it as 
“officiousness.” They had done 
something on their own, not waiting 
for his direct order. 

“But, commander,” pleaded Fra- 
ser, “we can’t go on this way. We 
had the finest ship in the whole damn 
service, but what have we got now? 
A madhouse! She's going to hell 
right under our noses. The men are 
on the verge of mutiny . . . both 
Benton and Tobleman had been dis- 
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rated, a rank injustice .. . and I 
hear—” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Bullard 
morosely. He sat a moment in a 
brown study. He knew that a round 
robin was being circulated, that com- 
mittees of petty officers had been 
formed, and that there were rocks 
ahead. 

“Get those men up here,” said 
Bullard suddenly, “and Carrick, too, 
the pharmacist.” 

When they came, Bullard looked 
them over steadily as they lined up 
before his desk. He knew them well, 
and they him. They were the main- 
stay of the ship—the real leaders of 
the crew—the men upon whom the 
officers depended to get things done. 
Men like those could make or break 
a captain. Bullard read their faces 
and thought back gratefully to a cer- 
tain gruff old bos’n who had tactfully 
deflated him when he was a fresh- 
caught snotty. Some of that off- 
the-record discipline from beneath 
upward had been hard to take, but 
he knew now that he was a better of- 
ficer for it. 

“Men,” he said, looking straight 
at them, “we have a tough assign- 
ment. We have a new captain. He 
is... well, different from Captain 
Dongan. He is more ...er... 
regulation-minded, if you know what 
I mean.” 

“Yes, sir,” chorused the men, “we 
know.” 

“The refuge of an incompetent,” 
blurted out Fraser indignantly. ‘He 
knows damn well that as long as he 
sticks to the book they can’t hang 
him, no matter what happens to the 
ship. But just let somebody exercise 
a little initiative, a little common 
sense, and right away his neck is in 
a bight. It might turn out wrong. 
He’s yellow, I tell you. Bah!” 

“An outburst like that may relieve 
the emotions, Fraser,” said Bullard 


calmly, “but it does not alter the 
situation. Captain Chinnery is still 
the skipper, and as such he is much 


more than a man. He is a symbol 
. . . the symbol of the supreme au- 
thority. Moreover, every order he 
has issued has been strictly legal, 
Any refusal on our part to carry 
them out merely ruins us and hurts 
him not at all. We have no choice 
but to comply.” 

“And see the ship go merrily to 
hell!” Fraser was outraged. 

“Perhaps.” 

It was then that Fraser and the 
three silent enlisted men first noted 
the half smile playing on Bullard’s 
lips and the fleeting twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Supposing,” remarked Bullard 
dryly, fixing his eyes on the rows of 
books, “it does. There will be an in- 
vestigation, naturally. Blame will 
be fixed. They always start at the 
top. I propose to let them stop there. 
I, for one, do not mean to accept the 
buck.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning that the only possible 
course open to us is co-operation.” 

“Co-operation?” Fraser’s laugh 
was hard and dry. Benton and his 
comrades remained silent. 

“Exactly. Captain Chinnery com- 
plains of misplaced initiative. Well, 
let’s cut out initiative. He wan's a 
‘reg’ ship. Let’s bone the book— 
turn sky lawyers. Let’s do what 
we're told—and not one damn thing 
more!” 

Bullard let his glance drift back 
to the three stolid men and_ the 
flushed officer before him. He noted 
Benton and Tobelman as they wiped 
the grins from their faces, and saw 
Fraser’s hot indignation fade as com- 
prehension dawned. 

“Not bad... 
the latter slowly. 
fire, eh?” 


not bad,” said 
“Fight fire with 


“We'll pass the word, sir,” came 
from Benton, and the other two men 
grinned frankly then, “co-operation 
it will be.” 

“Good,” said Commander Bullard, 
and promptly immersed himself in 
Volume 2 of Regulations. None but 
a god, omnipotent and with all eter- 
nity to do it in, could expect to do all 
the things required of an executive 
officer, but he could try, paragraph 
by paragraph, just as they came. 

He looked at 2707. 


From time to time, the executive officer 
shall satisfy himself, by personal inspection, 
that boat boxes are in order— 


“Ah,” breathed Bullard, “T’ll beat 
him to that one.” And he walked 
out onto the broad fin where the 
boats were cradled. One hundred 
and nineteen items in each boat box 
—and there were eight boats! It 
would take two days’ work, that sim- 
ple duty alone! 


If. 


It was about two weeks after that 
that the rumors began te fly about 
the revival of banditry on Neptune. 
Only spaceships could cope with 
them, for over that jagged and pre- 
cipitous terrain and in that airless 
sky the usual planetary gendarmerie 
could not operate effectively. The 
scuttlebutt was more and more per- 
sistent that one of the larger ships 
of the Jovian Patrol was about to 
be detached and sent there to wipe 
the villains out. 

Bullard made a wry face when he 
heard of it, for the most likely ship 
was, of course, the Pollux. Ironically 
enough, Admiral Abercrombie’s last 
report of her unequivocally pro- 
nounced her to be the ship best fitted 
for emergency duty. Yet Bullard 
knew, as every man jack aboard— 
unless Chinnery himself be excepted 
—that the Pollux of a scant four 
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months before was a thing of the 
past, a legend. Morale? It was to 
laugh! Or weep. 

Only three days before, the star- 
board condenser had sprung a leak, 
and when it was reported to the cap- 
tain he went to have a look. 

“Well, pull it down and roll in that 
tube,” he snapped. 

Benton’s men turned to, pulled it 
down, and rolled the tube. Then 
they replaced the shell, laboriously 
made all the connections and put it 
back in service. An hour later two 
more tubes went. 

“Hell’s bells!” squealed Chinnery 
when they told him. “How can that 
be? You were in that condenser only 
yesterday. Couldn’t you see those 
other two tubes were about to go?” 

“You told us to roll the leaky one, 
sir,” said Benton, his face the ulti- 
mate in dead pan. He might have 
added that it was not the tubes that 
were at fault, but a warped header. 
But he was not asked that. 

“Such stupidity!” muttered Cap- 
tain Chinnery. “Very well, yank it 
down again and do it all over.” 

“The one we did yesterday?” 
asked Benton, registering faint sur- 
prise. 

“No, fool, the two that just blew 
out!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Bullard looked on impassively. 
Chinnery’s tart words of a few weeks 
past still burned. “When I want 
anything done, I'll order it—this ship 
is not so complicated that one man 
can’t do the thinking for it.” 

Yet, as he recalled that, knowing 
that that very morning the con- 
denser had been pulled down for the 
third time, he wondered just how the 
Pollux could get to Neptune, if or- 
dered, and what she could do if she 
got there. Bullard shrugged, and 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 
That was Chinnery’s worry. Then 
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he looked up to see the goat-getting 
orderly standing by his desk with the 
inevitable memorandum in his hand. 


Listlessly Bullard took it and 
read: 
In view of our probable departure 


shortly for one of the outer planets, you 
will take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that no contraband is brought on 
board. Section 10,009, SS Regs.) 


Bullard straightened up in his 
chair and frowned. He knew with- 
out looking what the reference was 
—it was the one article in the book 
that even the most arrant martinet 
found it expedient to ignore. That 
is, where Neptune and Pluto were 
concerned. For Martian joola-joola, 
the forbidden beverage, was the only 
known specific against the mysteri- 
ous and invisible radiations ema- 
nated by those cold and rocky dim 
planets. Out there it did not intoxi- 
cate—it was a vital stimulant. Yet 
since the control board were Puri- 
tanical Earthlings, the space guard 
had never been able to have the arti- 
cle modified. Hence the unwritten 
law of the service that its breach 
must be winked at. 

The young exec knew that the re- 
turning liberty party would be well 
heeled with the — stuff—cleverly 
enough concealed to save the face of 
the O. D., who, at least, had to go 
through the motions of upholding 
the regulations. He glanced at the 
clock. It was well after five, Io time, 
and shortly boats would start com- 
ing back. He got up uneasily and 
walked out toward the exit port. He 
had learned something about Chin- 
nery’s methods and he feared dirty 
work of some sort. 

“What is that gadget?” Bullard 
asked of Ensign Pitto, the officer of 
the deck, pointing to a contraption 
being erected in the gangway. 

“A field fluoroscope, sir. Captain’s 


orders. They are setting up the 
X-ray tube behind that sheet of can- 
vas across the passage.” 

Bullard scowled at the layout, 
then hurried to his office. Lately he 
had learned to suppress anger, but at 
the moment it was hard. For he saw 
instantly through the captain’s ma- 
licious plan. Apparently Chinnery, 
when it suited his purposes, knew 
how to evade the regulations, too. 
To be sure he was right, Bullard 
snatched down the volume entitled 
“Pertaining to Enlisted Personnel.” 
Yes, it was there. The men had 
some rights. 


14,075: Neither the person nor the ef- 
fects of any enlisted man may be searched 
except upon good and sufficient grounds. 
Except in cases of suspected theft, and 
where a man has a known bad record, a 
man’s own statement that he possesses no 
contraband shall be deemed sufficient— 

“So,” he murmured grimly, “a 
search that is not a search. A slink- 
ing, slimy way to smear the records 
of hundreds of men—and to hang me 
on the rebound.” He slammed the 
book shut. “Well—he’ll do neither.” 


TweENTy MINUTES later, Bullard 
jumped out of one of the gyrocopters 
that were acting as tenders for the 
ship. The landing stage was still 
empty, but soon it would be full of 
returning skymen, their arms full of 
bundles—innocent purchases—and 
somewhere else upon them the for- 
bidden joola-joola. And out at the 
ship, Captain Chinnery waited 
craftily with his trap all set. 

“Hold the next boat for the ship 
until I get back,” Bulard said hastily 
to Lieutenant Carlson, who was han- 
dling the beach guard. With that he 
dashed off to the nearest liquor dive. 

On his way he passed a number of 
the Pollux’s men, heading for the 
boat landing. They saluted sheep- 


ishly, still painfully self-conscious for 
having to wear the unsightly issue 
uniforms that made them pariahs on 
shore. 

By the time he reached the liquor 


joint, though, it was empty. Or al- 
most. In one corner, almost con- 
cealed by a post, sat the captain’s 
yeoman—Ship’s Writer Norvick. As 
the door slammed behind Bullard, he 
saw the yeoman fold up a notebook 
and slide it into a pocket. Ranged 
on the bar stood a row of flat curved- 
glass bottles, most of them empty. 
The bartender was filling the others 
from a huge demijohn of the delicate 
violet joola-joola. 

“Aha,” thought Bullard, “check 
and double check, eh? Chinnery’s 
chief spy is getting the dope at the 
source!” 

He turned abruptly and strode 
from the place. He had seen enough. 
The belly flasks lined up on the bar 
told him how the stuff was being 
smuggled. The presence of the skip- 
per’s snooping yeoman, coupled with 
the waiting X-ray machine at the 
gangway of the Pollux told him how 
the captain had planned to trip him 
up—and most of the crew with him. 

He bounded toward the landing 
stage, inwardly raging. But his an- 
ger did not cloud his thought. At 
every step he turned over some new 
plan for defeating the captain’s 
scheme. He was actuated, as he had 
been when he had proposed non- 
co-operative co-operation to forestall 
overt mutiny, by the highest mo- 
tives. He wanted to save the crew— 
and the junior officers—from their 
small-minded incompetent captain. 
Constantly goaded as they were by 
picayune quibbling and nagging, he 
was fearful of an outright rupture. 
And in that event everybody would 
lose. 

It was a situation he found gall- 
ing, for, like the crew, he was capable 
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of the fiercest lovalty—if properly 
led. It was unfortunate that out of 
such a generally splendid service the 
crack crew of the Pollux should draw 
a weak sister for a captain, a man 
who hid his lack of ability behind 
the technicalities of the printed 
word. But it had. The thing to do 
was make the best of it. 


Butriarp’s heart fell when he 
reached the landing stage. Carlson 
had finished his superficial inspection 
and already loaded the men into the 
boat, which stood waiting to shove 
off. That was bad, for if it could be 
proved that the men had carried the 
liquor into one of the ship’s tenders 
it was the same as having taken it on 
board the Pollux herself. Bullard’s 
plan for warning the men while still 
beyond the jurisdiction of the space 
guard was unworkable. And as he 
saw the yeoman Norvick had come 
along behind him, he knew that call- 
ing the liberty party back ashore so 
they could get rid of the contraband 
would be worse than doing nothing. 
Like a flash, he changed his plans. 

“Out of the boat, all you men, and 
fall in on the dock. Single rank.” 

Several of the waiting men blinked 
in surprise at the order, but they got 
out of the boat and fell in. 

“T have orders,” said Bullard 
slowly, “to see that no contraband 
goes aboard. But before I question 
you on that score, I will make a brief 
uniform inspection.” 

He turned around to where a pa- 
trolman stood behind him twirling 
an oak nightstick. 

“Lend me that a moment,” said 
Bullard, and took the stick. 

He paused before the first man in 
line and looked him up and down. 
The skin-tight issue trousers afforded 
no hiding place for anything. Yes, 
it must be all in belly flasks. 
Thoughtfully he extended the club 
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and gently tapped the rigid skyman 
on his blouse, just above the middle. 
There was a faint clink. 


Pam! With a quick and unex- 
pected stroke, Bullard brought the 
stick down harder. Then he stepped 
on to the next man. Behind him he 
thought he heard the tinkle-tinkle of 
glass fragments raining on the pave- 
mient, but he did not look back. 
Again the tentative tap, again the 
sharp, sudden blow, again the muf- 
fled crash—and a slowly widening 
damp spot on the barbarous issue 
uniform. Bullard did not give it a 
glance, but stepped forward. Some- 
where in the background someone 
snickered, but the young exec’s face 
was a study in nonexpression. 

Fourteen times down that line he 
detected the telltale clink, and four- 
teen times he swatted. Then he 
stood back, looking the men in the 
face, not at the small, widening pud- 
dies of violet something at their feet. 

“Have any of you men any contra- 
band substance in your possesion?” 

“No, sir!” 

The yell was in unison, as if previ- 
ously rehearsed. Bullard’s face al- 
most cracked into a wide grin, but 
he managed to get the better of it. 

“Embark!” he said. 

The men got back into the boat, 
Norvick among them. Bullard was 
about to follow when he saw a fresh 
group of men coming down the dock, 
Benton and Carrick among them. 
Bullard walked to meet them. 

“When you get aboard, Carrick,” 
said Bullard in the most matter-of- 
fact way, “you had better check up 
on the operation of your X-ray- 
fluoroscope outfit. Captain Chin- 
nery is using it at the gangway.” 

“The sunnuva—” began Carrick. 

“Pipe down!” growled Benton to 
Carrick. Then to the commander, 


“Thank you, sir; we'll be coming out 
in the next boat.” 
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“Splendid,” said Bullard, and 
there was just the slightest little jerk 
of his right eyelid. Benton wheeled 
and spread out his arms to the group 
of skymen assembling for the boat. 

“Back, men. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Shove off,” said Bullard to the 
coxswain, settling himself among the 
slightly damp and odoriferous men 
he had just inspected. He shot one 
look at the ship’s writer sitting oppo- 
site him with a crooked little smile 
on his face, as if he was sucking the 
marrow out of some private joke, 
then looked out at the fleeting Ionian 
landscape. He shrugged. There was 
no contraband in this boat. Nor, in 
so far as anybody could prove, had 
ever been. 

“You rE hair-splitting, Bullard, 
and that is all there is to it!” 

Chinnery was fairly screaming with 
rage. “You should have arrested 
those men, confiscated the bottles for 
evidence, and brought them to me 
to—” 

“My orders,” said Bullard, strug- 
gling for calm expression, “said to 
take such action as may be necessary 
to prevent contraband being brought 
aboard. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, none was. Those orders are in 
my safe, awaiting the court of in- 
quiry the Pollux is certain to have 
before—” 

“The court-martial you are sure to 
have!” yelped the captain. “For I 
have an independent witness who 
saw those flasks of joola-joola—” 

“Saw flasks filled with a pale-vio- 
Jet liquid,” corrected Bullard coolly. 
“Unhappily, they were flimsy flasks, 
and the stuff is lost. There is no way 
to prove what was in them. So far 
as 1 know, it was that perfume they 
make from the Ganymedian plimris 
bloom.” 

A boat bell clanged. 


“Never mind,” said Chinnery, tri- 
umph supplanting his petulant an- 
ger, “step with me to the gangway. 
The moment I heard of your pusil- 
lanimous behavior [I sent a message 
to the beach guard that there was to 
be no more belly-patting inspec- 
tions.” 

Bullard followed along with con- 
siderably mixed feelings. He had the 
utmost reliance on Benton’s quick- 
ness of perception and on his versa- 
tility. What fruit had the veiled 
warning he had thrown out brought? 

“Here are three of them,” said En- 
sign Pitto, motioning toward the 
three skymen lined up against the 
bulkhead. “The rest were clean.” 

“Aha!” gloated Chinnery, shooting 
an I-told-you-so look at the discom- 
fitted Bullard. 

The three men were the three out- 
standing petty officers of the ship— 
Benton, Tobelman, and = Carrick. 
Chinnery stooped and squinted at 
the fluoroscope. Bullard could not 
help seeing, too. Each of the men 
had a flat, rectangular package under 
his jacket athwart his navel. The 
shape was unmistakable—joola-joola 
bottles! Made of lead glass, they 
showed up like a sore thumb. 

“Search them—strip them!” yelled 
the captain, sure of his victory. 

“Sir, we protest.” It was Benton 
who spoke. ‘We pledge our word we 
have no contraband. You have no 
right—” 

“Carry out my orders!” screamed 
the captain, turning in fury on the 
bos’n’s mate of the watch. 

In a moment the jackets were 
ripped away and the flask-shaped 
objects snatched out of the tight 
belts of the three protesting men. 

“W-w-what the—” Captain Chin- 
nery turned one of them over and 
over in his hands, absolutely non- 
plused. The slab was slightly curved 
and of a sort of plaster. On the face 
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of it was a crude bas-relief of a heifer 
and a scribbled inscription reading, 


“Souvenir of the lonian Barium 
Mines, made of one of our products 
—gamma-ray-resisting barium plas- 
ter.” 

For a moment Captain Chinnery 
stood stupidly staring at the thing he 
was twisting in his hands. Then he 
dashed it to the deck and strode off 
down the passage, combing his hair 
with agitated fingers and muttering, 
“Damn, damn, damn!” Bullard 
looked after the departing figure and 
began to laugh. In an instant the 
whole corridor was reverberating 
with the howls of twenty laughing 
men as the next boatload of men 
poured through the port and down 
toward their lockers. Ensign Pitto, 
mystified and baffled by the entire 
proceedings, looked wonderingly on, 
not bothering to use the now disecred- 
ited Huoroscope again. 

Benton picked up his plaster ob- 
jet-d'art and stuck it back under his 
belt. 

“Somebody owes me a quart,” he 
sail to a man passing. 

“You'll get it,” said the 
“Two of ’em.” 


man, 


If. 


Tue precipitous walls of Nereus 
Crater ringed them like a huge Coli- 
seum. The face of every man in the 
control room of the Pollux was set in 
hard, grim lines. They were anxious, 
and many of them wondered whether 
they had been so smart, after all. 
For they were huriling straight 
downward toward the ragged cone 
in the center at hideous velocity, and 
everyone of them knew the ship 
about them was a semiwreck. Half 
her engine room was torn apart—for 
routine tests—and the same applied 
to her battery. She could hardly be 
worked. It was problematical 
whether she could be fought. And 
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in this crater were said to be more 
than a thousand of the toughest ras- 
cals who ever slit a throat. 

Yet as each man turned over in 
his mind his own contribution to the 
chaos, he could not help recall some 
saving of the captain. Throughout 
the cramped room through the mind 
of one or another of them ran the 
memory of such curt and devastat- 
ing sayings as these—all quotations 
from Captain Chinnery: 

“When [ want information, Ill ask 
for it.” 

“I’m long on ideas, young man. 
All I expect of vou is execution.” 

“Never mind why—lI tell you to 
do it.” 

“Of course it handicaps gunfire— 
but the regulations call for it.” 

“Cancel the drill—vou have three 
quarterly reports to get out.” 

“You exceed vour authority! Wait 
for orders hereafter!” 

And on and on. You were damned 
if you did, damned if you didn’t. 
When a man cannot be pleased, no- 
body tries. 

Captain Chinnery set the counter- 
blasts to raging, and the fall of the 
ship was checked with a shudder. 
Fraser was searching the horizon for 
the bandit lair. Then of a sudden 
the roar of the exhaust sputtered and 
stopped. Chinnery angrily barked 
into the engine-room communicator. 

“Who stopped those motors?” 

“Fuel exhausted, sir.” 

Chinnery paled. No one spoke, 
but all knew the inevitable answer. 
And the cause. ‘They would crash, 
for the hydrogen tubes could not be 
limbered up in time. And the reason 
for it was that Chinnery had refused 
to O. K. the last uranium requisition 
on the ground the ship had already 
exceeded her quarterly allowance! 

Chinnery threw in the antigravity 
units, but they were weak and it was 
too late. The Pollux struck, at some- 
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where about ninety miles an hour, 
bounced high in the airless sky, then 
struck again, nose down. The lights 
went out, then came on. Men picked 
themselves up, nursing bruises, and 
looked at one another and the dis- 
ordered compartments about them, 

“Fire in all magazines!” came the 
announcement over the 
loud speakers. “Magazines flooded.” 

Bullard — groaned. His non- 
co-operative co-operation had gone 
farther than he meant it to. 

Pasted on the annunciator board 
in sub-CC were the captain's orders 
—to flood whenever any of those un- 
connected monitors showed! The jar 
of falling had brought them all down, 
of course, and the operator following 
the rule of blind obedience had done 
as he was told. The ship’s guns were 
useless. 

Chinnery looked sick, but he still 
had a grip on himself. 

“Get up torpedoes,” he directed. 
“Seeing us like this, they may attack 
at any moment.” 

“Can't,” said Fraser without mak- 
ing any bones of it. “No hoists work- 
ing.” 

“What!” bleated Chinnery. 

“Right. You wanted those origi- 
nal ones operated—for the record. 
Well, we did. But to do it we had to 
rob the real hoists of their motors. 
It'll take another day to get them 
back again.” 

A bell began a clamorous clanging. 

“A number of men headed this 
way across the crater floor,” sang out 
the lookout. “There are tanks with 
them, and a caterpillar gun of some 
kind.” 

“Do something, Bullard,” said 
Chinnery in a pleading voice, turning 
white-faced to his young. exec. 


“You're a resourceful fellow.” 

“T am at your command, captain,” 
said Bullard stiffly. “What is it you 
wish me to do?” 


“They are setting that gun,” the 
Iéokout informed them. “It’s due 
west of us—nearly astern, as we lie. 
The men on foot are deploying at 
the foot of the slope.” 

“Fit out the landing force,” man- 
aged Chinnery, finding his voice 
after the third gulp. 

“Sorry,” said Bullard, “but the 
small-arms magazine is flooded. Our 
ray guns are in there, too. There 
are no weapons available, unless it’s 
the cutlery in the galley. Your or- 
der, you know—nothing ever to be 
left out of magazines.” 

The ship shuddered. There was 
a quick succession of staccato reports 
as a metallic hail beat against her ar- 
mored sides. The brigands’ gun was 
getting the range. 

“The party on foot has a heat gim- 
let,” reported the lookout. “They 
are working their way around to the 
north.” 

“Commence firing!” squeaked 
Chinnery. He was near to fainting. 

“What with?” asked Fraser, hav- 
ing no wish to spare him. 

Suddenly Chinnery got a grip on 
himself and straightened up. Wildly 
he looked around at the silent, accus- 
ing, unhelpful faces. Then he ad- 
dressed Bullard. 

“You win, Bullard. From the very 
first I recognized it would be you or 
me. But organized mutiny is too 
much. I yield—for the good of the 
ship. Take over. Do it your way.” 
His -voice trailed away. Then he 
drooped across the chart rack and 
vomited. “Black mutiny,” he mut- 
tered, over and over again. “Black 
mutiny and insubordination.” 

Bullard’s lip curled in scorn. 

“What order of yours was ever re- 
fused? What threat was ever made 
you? And now, after you've wrecked 
us, you want to quit. Because you 


don’t know what to do. You're yel- 
”? 


low! 
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Bullard glared at the cringing fig- 
ure. 

“But,” he went on, not regarding 
the now persistent hail of pellets 
against the hull, “under your pre- 
cious library of rules, you can’t quit. 
Not while you are alive and well. 
The captain cannot duck his re- 
sponsibility—not ever!” 

“I’m a sick man,” wailed Chin- 
nery, sliding to the deck. 

Bullard jerked his head toward the 
surgeon, Lieutenant Herilon. 

“He’s sick, all right,” said Herilon 
after an examination of about one 
second. “Diagnosis: blue funk, 
Prognosis: terrible. In other words, 
he’s unfit for duty.” 

“Very well, then,” said Bullard. 
“T'll take over. But, doc, be sure 
that gets in the log.” 

The doe grinned. The ship had 
gotten regulation-minded, all right. 


Butiarp went into action like a 
prodded bobcat. 

“Benton! Warm up those old 
stern tubes and get ready to shoot 
measured blasts. 

“Harris! Break out those two 
heavy jacks and take ’em outside. 
Set one on each side of the ship and 
slue her around until our stern bears 
on that bandit gun. 

“Tobelman! Wangle half a dozen 
of your torps out of their brackets, 
stick *em on dollies and manhandle 
"em the best way you can to the 
rocket room. 

“Carlson, you compute the ballis- 
tic. I’m firing torpedoes that way. 
You know the Neptune gravity, and 
there’s a vacuum outside. Benton’ll 
give you the pressure tables.” 

“The tubes are bigger than the 
torps,” said Carlson. 

“I know. Build up your torps 
with wire-rope grommets until they 
fit!” 

Bullard paused for breath, Then 
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he saw Norvick, slightly green about 
the gills, huddled in a corner. 

“You—captain’s yeoman! Grab 
your notebook and get busy.” Bull- 
ard’s voice was harsh and his eye was 
hard. “I want you to put down ev- 
ery breach of the regulations that 
happens from now on. Begin with 
the one—whatever its number is— 
that says you can’t divert engineer- 
ing material to the use of the ordi- 
nance department. And mind you, 
if you miss a single one, you’re up 
for a court!” 

“Yes, sir,’ whimpered the amazed 
ship’s writer, but he dragged out his 
bulky notebook. 

The lookout was reporting again. 

“Those men are about halfway up 
the hill now. They have some other 
machine with them—can’t make it 
out.” 

“Fraser!” shouted Bullard. “How 
long will it take you to convert that 
big exhaust blower in the topside fin 
to a centrifugal machine gun? Do 
you know what kind of an animal 
that is?” 

“Yes, sir. Ido. About five shakes 
_ of a lamb’s tail!” 

“Get at it. Only do it in four.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. But ammunition?” 

“There are three or four tons of 
assorted ball bearings in storeroom 
D-60. Ill see that you get ’em.” 

In a couple of minutes Bullard 
ceased bellowing orders. He wiped 
his eyes and shook his head. He was 
beginning to feel queer, sicky sensa- 
tions. Of a sudden a dread came 
ever him that at any moment he 
would cave in. He took a deep 
breath, but it did no good. Then he 
noticed his hands were trembling. 

“The radiations are getting bad, 
sir,” reported the doctor. “Several 
men have caved in already. I’m ad- 
ministering suprene, but it does not 
seem to be very effective.” 
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Bullard knew then what had gone 
wrong with him. 

“Don’t waste time with that 
stuff,” he said impatiently. “Serve 
out a slug of joola-joola all around.” 

“There’s none on board,” said 
Herilon. “T tried—” 

“The hell there isn’t!) There’s gal- 
lons of it. Just ask Carrick, or To- 
belman, or—” 

Herilon had gone, on the jump. 

The ship shook. That time it was 
from her own recoil. Carlson had 
shot his first torpedo from the stern 
rocket tubes. There was a moment’s 
wait for the spot, then a second one 
went. 

“That group’s through,” reported 
Carlson gleefully a moment later. 
“Boy! What a mess those torps do 
make!” 

“Help Fraser with the other 
crowd.” 

Ten minutes later, fortified by a 
double shot of joola-joola, Bullard 
watched the terrible execution on the 
downslope to starboard. First there 
was the singing whine as the high- 
speed motor worked up to velocity, 
then the rattle as the hopperful of 
ball bearings fell against the swift- 
revolving vanes. ‘Then, under the 
wide-flung hail of that super-colossal 
blunderbuss, the oncoming pirates 
crumpled. Their mystery machine 
stood a moment later alone and un- 
tended in the midst of their piled-up 
corpses. 

“That seems to be all of them,” 
said Bullard. “Tell Benton to stand 
by to pull out of this hole with the 
old rockets. We'll get more uranium 
as soon as we get to base.” 


ApmiraL Mike Donegan lifted his 
eyebrows at the mass of paper Bull- 
ard laid befere him. Old Captain 
Mike, after his promotion, had been 
sent to the outer zone as force com- 
mander. So it-was to him, in Tethys 


Advanced Base, that Bullard re- 
ported. 

“But—” puzzled the old man. 
Bullard had never gone in heavily 
for paper work when he knew him 
on the Pollux. 

“That first stack,” explained Bull- 
ard, “are the accumulated charges 
against me up to the moment I took 
temporary command—” 

“Bosh,” said Admiral Mike Don- 
gan, glancing over the topmost sheet. 
He dumped the lot in the wastebas- 
ket. ‘ 
“The other stack lists the things I 
did wrong to get the old Pollux out 
of the hole. I never knew until—” 

“Really?” said Captain Mike, 
more attentive. He slid open a 
drawer of his desk and carefully laid 
the damning documents _ inside. 
“These are more to the point. I 
want to forward these to the control 
board.” He shut the drawer, then 
locked it. 

Bullard did not know exactly what 
reaction those papers were going to 
bring, but certainly he had not an- 
ticipated that. It was disconcerting. 

“You see,” said Admiral Mike, 
studying the curling smoke from his 
cigar, “I have been authorized to pre- 
pare another volume of the Regula- 
tions—” 
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Bullard winced. P 

“—to be entitled ‘Instructions for 
Procedure in Extraordinary Emer- 
gencies’ ”’—the admiral kept tugging 
at another drawer—‘umph . . . and 
this... umph . . . is just the sort 
of thing we want for it.” 

By then the old man had the 
drawer open, and out of it he fished 
a gleaming crystal beaker half filled 
with the aromatic forbidden juice of 
Mars. He filled two glasses with the 
violet liqueur. 

“OF course, before Captain Chin- 
nery was put on the retired list this 
morning, he did submit quite a 


lengthy list of your... er... 
derelictions, I believe he called them 
- 


“Yes?” said Bullard, on tender- 
hooks. 

“Here’s to ’em,” said the admiral, 
hoisting his glass, and admiring the 
delicate color. He took a sip. 

“But fourteen charges and God 
knows how many specifications—” 

“Nobody gives a damn,” said the 
admiral with great decision. “You 
got the* bandits, didn’t you—all of 
‘em? You brought the Pollux in, 
didn’t you? What the hell! Drink 

‘ hearty, boy—you've got my old job. 
You're skipper of the Pollux now!” 
END. 
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By Harry Bates 


The robot was harmless, in fact couldn't be moved in any way 
whatever—till a newsman stuck his nose in where it didn't belong! 


Itlustrated by F. Kramer 


From his perch high on the ladder shadow of the great robot, then 
above the museum floor, Cliff Suth- turned and Jooked thoughtfully 
erland studied carefully each line and down at the rush of visitors come 
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from all over the Solar System to 
see Gnut and the traveler for them- 
selves and to hear once again their 
amazing, tragic story. 

He himself had come to feel an al- 
most proprietary interest in the ex- 
hibit, and with some reason. He had 
been the only free-lance picture re- 
porter on the Capitol grounds when 
the visitors from the Unknown had 
arrived, and had obtained the first 
professional shots of the ship. He 
had witnessed at close hand every 
event of the next mad few days. He 
had thereafter photographed many 
times the eight-foot robot, the ship, 
and the beautiful slain ambassador, 
Klaatu, and his imposing tomb out 
in the center of the Tidal Basin, and, 
such was the continuing news value 
of the event to the billions of persons 
throughout habitable space, he was 
there now once more to get still other 
shots and, if possible, a new “angle.” 

This time he was after a picture 
which, showed Gnut as weird and 
menacing. The shots he had taken 
the day before had not given quite 
the effect he wanted, and he hoped 
to get it today; but the light was not 
yet right and he had to wait for the 
afternoon to wane a little. 

The last of the crowd admitted in 
the present group hurried in, ex- 
claiming at the great pure green 
curves of the mysterious time-space 
traveler, then completely forgetting 
the ship at sight of the awesome fig- 
ure and great head of the giant Gnut. 
Hinged robots of crude manlike ap- 
pearance were familiar enough, but 
never had Earthling eyes lain on one 
like this. For Gnut had almost ex- 


actly the shape of a man—a giant, 
but a man—with greenish metal for 
man’s covering flesh, and greenish 
metal for man’s bulging muscles. 
Except for a loin cloth, he was nude. 
He stood like the powerful god of 
the machine of some undreamed-of 
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scientific civilization, on his face a 
look of sullen, brooding thought. 
Those who looked at him did not 
make jests or idle remarks, and those 
nearest him usually did not speak at 
all. His strange, internally illumi- 
nated red eyes were so set that every 
observer felt they were fixed on him- 
self alone, and he engendered a feel- 
ing that he might at any moment 
step forward in anger and perform 
unimaginable deeds. 

A slight rustling sound came from 
speakers hidden in the ceiling above, 
and at once the noises of the crowd 
lessened. The recorded lecture was 
about to be given. Cliff sighed. He 
knew the thing by heart: had even 
been present when the recording was 
made, and met the speaker, a young 
chap named Stillwell. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began a 
clear and well-modulated voice—but 
Cliff was no longer attending. The 
shadows in the hollows of Gnut’s 
face and figure were deeper; it was 
almost time for his shot. He picked 
up and examined the proofs of the 
pictures he had taken the day before 
and compared them critically with 
the subject. 

As he looked a wrinkle came to his 
brow. He had not noticed it before, 
but now, suddenly, he had the feel- 
ing that since yesterday something 
about Gnut was changed. The pose 
before him was the identical one in 
the photographs, every detail on 
comparison seemed the same, but 
nevertheless the feeling persisted. 
He took up his viewing glass and 
more carefully compared subject and 
photographs, line by line. And then 
he saw that there was a difference. 

With sudden excitement, Cliff 
snapped two pictures at different ex- 
posures. He knew he should wait a 
little and take others, but he was so 
sure he had stumbled on an impor- 
tant mystery that he had to get go- 


ing, and quickly folding his accessory 
equipment he descended the ladder 
and made his way out. Twenty min- 
utes later, consumed with curiosity, 
he was developing the new shots in 
his hotel bedroom. 


Waar Cliff saw when he compared 
the negatives taken yesterday and 
today caused his scalp to tingle. 
Here was a slant indeed! And ap- 
parently no one but he knew! Still, 
what he had discovered, though it 
would have made the front page of 
every paper in the Solar System, was 
after all only a lead. The story, what 
really had happened, he knew no bet- 
ter than anyone else. It must be his 
job to find out. , 

And that meant he would have to 
secrete himself in the building and 
stay there all night. That very 
night; there was still time for him to 
get back before closing. He would 
take a small, very fast infrared cam- 
era that could see in the dark, and he 
would get the real picture and the 
story. 

He snatched up the little camera, 
grabbed an aircab and hurried back 
to the museum. The place was filled 
with another section of the ever-pres- 
ent queue, and the lecture was just 
ending. He thanked Heaven that his 
arrangement with the museum per- 
mitted him to go in and out at will. 

He had already decided what to 
do. First he made his way to the 
“floating” guard and asked a single 
question, and anticipation broadened 
on his face as he heard the expected 
answer. The second thing was to find 
a spot where he would be safe from the 
eyes of the men who would close the 
floor for the night. There was only 
one possible place, the laboratory set 
up behind the ship. Beldly he 
showed his press credentials to the 
second guard, stationed at the par- 
titioned passageway leading to it, 
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stating that he had come to inter- 
view the scientists; and in a moment 
was at the laboratory door. 

He had been there a number of 
times and knew the room well. It 
was a large area roughly partitioned 
off for the work of the scientists en- 
gaged in breaking their way into the 
ship, and full of a confusion of mas- 
sive and heavy objects—electric and 
hot-air ovens, carboys of chemicals, 
asbestos sheeting, compressors, ba- 
sins, ladles, a microscope, and a great 
deal of smaller equipment common 
to a metallurgical laboratory. Three 
white-smocked men were deeply en- 
grossed in an experiment at the far 
end. Cliff, waiting a good moment, 
slipped inside and hid himself under 
a table half buried with supplies. He 
felt reasonably safe from detection 
there. Very soon now the scientists 
would be going home for the night. 

From beyond the ship he could 
hear another section of the waiting 
queue filing in—the last, he hoped, 
of the day. He settled himself as 
comfortably as he could. In a mo- 
ment the lecture would begin. He 
had to smile when he thought of one 
thing the recording would say. 

Then there it was again—the clear, 
trained voice of the chap Stillwell. 
The foot scrapings and whispers of 
the crowd died away, and Cliff could 
hear every word in spite of the great 
bulk of the ship lymg interposed. 


“Lapiges and gentlemen,” began 
the familiar words, “the Smithsonian 
Institution welcomes you to its new 
Interplanetary Wing and to the mar- 
velous exhibits at this moment be- 
fore you.” 

A slight pause. “All of you must 
know by now something of what hap- 
pened here three gnonths ago, if in- 
deed you did not see it for yourself 
in the telescreen,” the voice went on. 


“The 


few facts are briefly told. A 
little after 5:00 p. m. on September 


16th, visitors to Washington 
threnged the grounds outside this 


building in their usual numbers and 
no doubt with their usual thoughts. 
The day was warm and fair. A 
stream of people was leaving the 
main entrance of the museum, just 
outside in the direction you are fac- 
ing. This wing, of course, was not 
here at that time. Everyone was 
homeward bound, tired no doubt 
from hours on their feet, seeing the 
exhibits of the museum and visiting 
the many buildings on the grounds 
nearby. And then it happened. 

“On the area just to your right, 
just as it is now, appeared the time- 
space traveler. It appeared in the 
blink of an eye. It did not come 
down from the sky; dozens of wit- 
nesses swear to that; it just appeared. 
One moment it was not here, the 
next it was. It appeared on the very 
spol it now rests on. 

‘The people nearest the ship were 
stricken with panic and ran back 
with cries and screams. Excitement 
spread out over Washington in a ti- 
dal wave. Radio, television, and 
newspapermen rushed here at once. 
Police formed a wide cordon around 
the ship, and army units appeared 
and trained guns and ray projectors 
on it. The direst calamity was 
feared. 

“For it was recognized from the 
very beginning that this was no 
spaceship from anywhere in the So- 
lar System. Every child knew that 
only two spaceships had ever been 
built on Earth, and none at all on 
any of the other planets and satel- 
lites; and of those twe, one had been 
destroyed when it was pulled into 
the Sun, and the other had just been 
reported safely arrived on Mars. 


Then, the ones made here had a shell 
of a strong aluminum alloy, 


while 
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this one, as you see, is of an unknown 
greenish metal. 

“The ship appeared and just sat 
here. No one emerged, and there 
was no sign that it contained life of 
any kind. That, as much as any sin- 
gle thing, caused excitement to sky- 
rocket. Who, or what, was inside? 
Were the visitors hostile or friendly? 
Where did the ship come from? How 
did it arrive so suddenly right on 
this spot without dropping from the 
sky? 

“For two days the ship rested here, 
just as you now see it, without mo- 
tion or sign that it contained life. 
Long before the end of that time the 
scientists had explained that it was 
not so much a spaceship as a space- 
time traveler, because only such 
ship could arrive as this one did— 
materialize. They pointed out that 
such a traveler, while theoretically 
understandable to us Earthmen, was 
far bevond attempt at our present 
state of knowledge, and that this one, 
activated by relativity principles, 
might well have come from the far 
corner of the Universe, from a dis- 
tance which light itself would require 
millions of years to cross. 

“When this opinion was dissemi- 
nated, public tension grew until it 
was almost intolerable. Where had 
the traveler come from? Who were 
its occupants? Why had they come 
to Earth? Above all, why did they 
not show themselves? Were they 
perhaps preparing -~some_ terrible 
weapon of destruction? 

“And where was the ship’s en- 
trance port? Men who dared go 
look reported that none could be 
found. No slightest break or crack 
marred the perfect smoothness of 
the ship’s curving ovoid surface. 
And a delegation of high-ranking 
officials who visited the ship could 
not, by knocking, elicit from its occu- 
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pants any sign that they had been 
heard. 

“At last, after exactly two days, 
in full view of tens of thousands of 
persons assembled and standing well 
back, and under the muzzles of scores 
of the army’s most powerful guns 
and ray projectors, an opening ap- 
peared in the wall of the ship, and a 
ramp slid down, and out stepped a 
man, godlike in appearance and hu- 
man in form, closely followed by a 
giant robot. And when they touched 
the ground the ramp slid back and 
the entrance closed as before. 


“Ir was immediately apparent to 
all the assembled thousands that the 
stranger was friendly. ‘The first 
thing he did was to raise his right 
arm high in the universal gesture of 
peace; but it was not that which im- 
pressed those nearest so much as the 
expression on his face, which radi- 
ated kindness, wisdom, the purest 
nobility. In his delicately tinted 
robe he looked like a benign god. 

“At once, waiting for this appear- 
ance, a large committee of high-rank- 
ing government officials and army of- 
ficers advanced to greet the visitor. 
With graciousness and dignity the 
man pointed to himself, then to his 
robot companion, and said im per- 
fect English with a peculiar accent, 
‘T am Klaatu, or a name _ that 
sounded like that, ‘and this is Gnut.’ 
The names were not well understood 
at the time, but the sight-and-sound 
film of the television men caught 
them and they became known to 
everyone subsequently. 

“And then occurred the thing 
which shall always be to the shame 
of the human race. From a treetop 
a hundred yards away came a wink 
of violet light and Klaatu fell. The 
assembled multitude stood for a 
moment stunned, not comprehend- 
ing what had happened. Gnut, a 
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little behind his master and to one 
side, slowly turned his body a little 
toward him, moved his head twice, 
and stood still, in exactly the posi- 
tion you now see him. 

“Then followed pandemonium. 
The police pulled the slayer of 
Klaatu out of the tree. They found 
him mentally unbalanced; he kept 
crying that the devil had come to kill 
every one on Earth. He was taken 
away, and Klaatu, although obvi- 
ously dead, was rushed to the near- 
est hospital to see if anything could 
be done to revive him. Confused 
and frightened crowds milled about 
the Capitol grounds the rest of the 
afternoon and much of that night. 
The ship remained as silent and mo- 
tionless as before. And Gnut, too, 
never moved from the position he 
had come to rest in. 

“Gnut never moved again. He re- 
mained exactly as you see him all 
that night and for the ensuing days. 
When the mausoleum in the Tidal 
Basin was built, Klaatu’s burial serv- 
ices took place where you are stand- 
ing now, attended by the highest 
functionaries of all the great coun- 
tries of the world. It was not only 
the most appropriate but the safest 
thing to do, for if there should be 
other living creatures in the traveler, 
as seemed possible at that time, they 
had to be impressed by the sincere 
sorrow of us Earthmen at what had 
happened. If Gnut was still alive, or 
perhaps I had better say function- 
able, there was no sign. He stood as 
you see him during the entire cere- 
mony. He stood so while his mas- 
ter was floated out to the mausoleum 
and given to the centuries with the 
tragically short sight-and-sound ree- 
ord of his historic visit. And he 
stood so afterward, day after day, 
night after night, in fair weather and 
in rain, never moving or showing by 
any slightest sign that he was aware 


of what had gone on. 

“After the interment, this wing 
was built out from the museum to 
cover the traveler and Gnut. Noth- 
ing else could very well have been 
done, it was learned, for both Gnut 
and the ship were far too heavy to 
be moved safely by any means at 
hand. 


“You HAVE HEARD about the ef- 
forts of our metallurgists since then 
to break into the ship, and of their 
complete failure. Behind the ship 
now, as you can see from either end, 
a partitioned workroom has been set 
up where the attempt still goes on. 
So far its wonderful greenish metal 
has proved inviolable. Not only are 
they unable to get in, but they can- 
not even find the exact place from 
which Klaatu and Gnut emerged. 
The chalk marks you see are the best 
approximation. 

“Many people have feared that 
Gnut was only temporarily deranged, 
and that on return to function might 
be dangerous, so the scientists have 
completely destroyed all chance of 
that. The greenish metal of which 
he is made seemed to be the same as 
that of the ship and could no more be 
attacked, they found, nor could they 
find any way to penetrate to his in- 
ternals; but they had other means. 
They sent electrical currents of tre- 
mendous voltages and amperages 
through him. They applied terrific 
heat to all parts of his metal shell. 
They immersed him for days in gases 
and acids and strongly corroding 
solutions, and they have bombarded 
him with every known kind of ray. 
You need have no fear of him now. 
He cannot possibly have retained the 
ability to function in any way. 

“But—a word of caution. The of- 
ficials of the government know that 
visitors will not show any disrespect 
in this building. It may be that the 
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unknown and unthinkably powerful 
civilization from which Klaatu and 
Gnut came may send other emis- 
saries to see what happened to them. 
Whether or not they do, not one of 
us must be found amiss in our atti- 
tude. None of us could very well an- 
ticipate what happened, and we all 
are immeasurably sorry, but we are 
still in a sense responsible, and must 
do what we can to avoid possible re- 
taliations. 

“You will be allowed to remain 
five minutes longer, and then, when 
the gong sounds, you will please 
leave promptly. The robot attend- 
ants along the wall will answer any 
questions you may have. 

“Look well, for before you stand 
stark symbols of the achievement, 
mystery, and frailty of the human 
race.” 

The recorded voice ceased speak- 
ing. Cliff, carefully moving his 
cramped limbs, broke out in a wide 
smile. If they knew what he knew! 

For his photographs told a slightly 
different story from that of the lec- 
turer. In yesterday’s a line of the 
figured floor showed clearly at the 
outer edge of the robot’s near foot; 
in today’s, that line was covered. 
Gnut had moved! 

Or been moved, though this was 
very unlikely. Where was the der- 
rick and, other evidence of such ac- 
tivity? It could hardly have been 
done in one night, and all signs so 
quickly concealed. And why should 
it be done at all? 

Still, to make sure, he had asked 
the guard. He could almost remem- 
ber verbatim his answer: 

“No, Gnut has neither moved nor 
been moved since the death of his 
inaster. A special point was made of 
keeping him in the position he as- 
sumed at Klaatu’s death. The floor 
was built in under him, and the scien- 
tists who completed his derangement 
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erected their apparatus around him, 
just as he stands. You need have 
no fears.” 

Cliff smiled again. 
have any fears. 

Not yet. 


He did not 


Il. 


A MOMENT later the big gong 
above the entrance doors rang the 
closing hour, and immediately fol- 
lowing it a voice from the speakers 
called out, “Five o’clock, ladies and 
gentlemen. Closing time, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

The three scientists, as if surprised 
it was so late, hurriedly washed their 
hands, changed to their street clothes 
and disappeared down the parti- 
tioned corridor, oblivious of the 
young picture man hidden under the 
table. The slide and scrape of the 
feet on the exhibition floor rapidly 
dwindled, until at last there were 
only the steps of the two guards 
walking from one point to another, 
making sure everything was all right 
for the night. For just a moment 
one of them glanced in the doorway 
of the laboratory, then he joined the 
other at the entrance. Then the 
great metal doors clanged to, and 
there was silence. 

Cliff waited several minutes, then 
carefully poked his way out from un- 
der the table. As he straightened up, 
a faint tinkling crash sounded at the 
floor by his feet. Carefully stooping, 
he found the shattered remains of a 
thin glass pipette. He had knocked 
it off the table. 

That caused him to realize some- 
thing he had not thought of before: 
A Gnut who had moved might be a 
Gnut who could see and hear—and 
really be dangerous. He would have 
to be very careful. 

He looked about him. The room 
was bounded at the ends by two fiber 
partitions which at the inner ends 


followed close under the curving bot- 
tom of the ship. The inner side of 
the room was the ship itself, and the 
outer was the southern wall of the 
wing. There were four large high 
windows. The only entrance was by 
way of the passage. 

Without moving, from his know]l- 
edge of the building, he made his 
plan. The wing was connected with 
the western end of the museum by a 
doorway, never used, and extended 
westward toward the Washington 
Monument. The ship lay nearest 
the southern wall, and Gnut stood 
out in front of it, not far from the 
northeast corner and at the opposite 
end of the room from the entrance of 
the building and the passageway 
leading to the laboratory. By re- 
tracing his steps he would come out 
on the floor at the point farthest re- 
moved from the robot. This was 
just what he wanted, for on the other 
side of the entrance, on a low plat- 
form, stood a paneled table contain- 
ing the lecture apparatus, and this 
table was the only object in the room 
which afforded a place for him to lie 
concealed while watching what might 
go on. The only other objects on 
the floor were the six manlike robot 
attendants in fixed stations along the 
northern wall, placed there to answer 
visitors’ questions. He would have 
to gain the table. 

He turned and began cautiously 
tiptoeing out of the laboratory and 
down the passageway. It was al- 
ready dark there, for what light still 
entered the exhibition hall was shut 
off by the great bulk of the ship. He 
reached the end of the room without 
making a sound. Very carefully he 
edged forward and peered around 
the bottom of the ship at Gnut. 

He had a momentary shock. The 
robot’s eyes were right on him!—or 
so it seemed. Was that only the ef- 
fect of the set of his eyes, he won- 


dered, or was he already discovered? 
The position of Gnut’s head did not 
seem to have changed, at any rate. 
Probably everything was all right, 
but he wished he did not have to 
cross that end of the room with the 
feeling that the rebot’s eyes were fol- 
lowing him. 

He drew back and sat down and 
waited. It would have to be totally 
dark before he essayed the trip to 
the table. 

He waited a full hour, until the 
faint beams from the lamps on the 
grounds outside began to make the 
room seem to grow lighter; then he 
got up and peeped around the ship 
once more. The robot’s eyes seemed 
to pierce right at him as before, only 
now, due no doubt to the darkness, 
the strange internal illumination 
seemed much brighter. This was a 
chilling thing. Did Gnut know he 
was there? What were the thoughts 
of the robot? What could be the 
thoughts of a man-made machine, 
even so wonderful a one as Gnut? 

It was time for the cross, so Cliff 
slung his camera around on his back, 
went down on his hands and knees, 
and carefully moved to the edge of 
the entrance wall. There he fitted 
himself as closely as he could into the 
angle made by it with the floor and 
started inching ahead. Never paus- 
ing, not risking a glance at Gnut’s un- 
nerving red eyes, moving an inch at 
a time, he snaked along. He took 
ten minutes to cross the space ef a 
hundred feet, and he was wet with 
perspiration when his fingers at last 
touched the one-foot rise of the plat- 
form on which the table stood. Still 
slowly, silently as a shadow, he made 
his way over the edge and melted be- 
hind the protection of the table. At 
last he was there. 

He relaxed for a moment, then, 
anxious to know whether he had 
been seen, turned and 


carefully 
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looked around the side of the table. 
Gnut’s eyes were now full on him! 


Or so it seemed. Against the general 
darkness, the robot loomed a mys- 
terious and still darker shadow that, 
for all his being a hundred and fifty 
feet away, seemed to dominate the 
room. Cliff could not tell whether 
the position of his body was changed 
or not. 

But if Gnut were looking at him, 
he at least did nothing else. Not by 
the slightest motion that Cliff could 
discern did he, appear to move. His 
position was the one he had main- 
tained these last three months, in the 
darkness, in the rai, and this last 
week in the museum, 


Curr made up his mind not to 
give away to fear. He became con- 
scious of his own body. The cau- 
tious trip had taken something out 
of him—his knees and elbows burned 
and his trousers were no doubt 
ruined. But these were little things 
if what he hoped for came to pass. 
If Gnut so much as moved, and he 
could catch him with his infrared 
camera, he would have a story that 
would buy him fifty suits of clothes. 
And if on top of that he could: learn 
the purpose of Gnut’s moving—pro- 
vided there was a purpose—that 
would be a story that would set the 
world on tts ears. 

He settled down to a period of 
waiting; there was no telling when 
Gnut would move, if indeed he 
would move that night. Cliff’s eyes 
had long been adjusted to the dark 
and he could make out the larger ob- 
jects well enough. From time to 
time he peered out at the robot— 
peered long and hard, till his outlines 
wavered and he seemed to move, and 
he had to blink and rest his eyes to 
be sure it was only his imagination. 

Again the minute hand. of his 
watch crept around the dial. The 
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inactivity made Cliff careless, and 
for longer and longer periods he kept 
his head back out of sight behind the 
table. And soit was that when Gnut 
did move he was scared almost out 
of his wits. Dull and a little bored, 
he suddenly found the robot out on 
the floor, halfway in his direction! 

But that was not the most fright- 
ening thing. It was that when he 
did see Gnut he did not catch him 
moving! He was stopped as still as 
a cat in the middle of stalking a 
mouse. His eyes were now much 
brighter, and there was no remaining 
doubt about their direction: he was 
looking right at Cliff! 

Searcely breathing, half hypno- 
tized, Cliff looked back. His 
thoughts tumbled. What was the 
robot’s intention? Why had_ he 
stopped sogstill? Was he being 
stalked? How could he move with 
such silence? 

In the heavy darkness Gnut’s eyes 
moved nearer. Slowly but in perfect 
thythm the almost imperceptible 
sound of his footsteps beat on Cliff's 
ears. Cliff, usually resourceful 
enough, was this time caught flat- 
footed. Frozen with fear, utterly in- 
capable of fleeing, he lay where he 
was while the metal monster with the 
fiery eves came on. 

For a moment Cliff all but fainted, 
and when he recovered, there was 
Gnut towering over him, legs almost 
within reach. He was bending 
slightly, burning his terrible eyes 
right into his own! 

Too late to try to think of running 
now. ‘Trembling like any cornered 
mouse, Cliff waited for the blow that 
would crush him. For an eternity, it 
seemed, Gnut scrutinized him with- 
out moving. For each second of 
that eternity Cliff expected annihila- 
tion, sudden, quick, complete. And 
then suddenly and unexpectedly it 
was over. Gnut’s body straightened 
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and he stepped back. He turned. 
And then, with the almost jerkless 
rhythm which only he among robots 
possessed, he started back toward 
the place from which he came. 

Cliff could hardly believe he had 
been spared. Gnut could have 
crushed him like a worm—and he 
had only turned around and gone 
back. Why? It could not be sup- 
posed that a robot was capable of 
human considerations. 

Gnut went straight to the other 
end of the traveler. At a certain 
place he stopped and made a curious 
succession of sounds. At once Cliff 
saw an opening, blacker than the 
gloom of the building, appear in the 
ship’s side, and it was followed by a 
slight sliding sound as a ramp slid 
out and met the floor. Gnut walked 
up the ramp and, stooping a little, 
disappeared inside the ship. 

Then, for the first time, Cliff re- 
membered the picture he had come 
to get. Gnut had moved, but he 
had not caught him! But at least 
now, whatever opportunities there 
might be later, he could get the shot 
of the ramp connecting with the 
opened door; so he twisted his cam- 
era into position, set it for the proper 
exposure, and took a shot. 

A long time passed and Gnut did 


not come out. What could he be 
doing inside? Cliff wondered. Some 
of his courage returned to him 


and he toved with the idea of creep- 
ing forward and peeping through the 
port, but he found he had not the 
courage for that. Gnut had spared 
him, at least for the time, but there 
was no telling how far his tolerance 
would go. 


AN HovR passed, then another. 
Gnut was doing something inside the 
ship, but what, Cliff could not imag- 
ine. If the robot had been a human 
being, he knew he would have 
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Sutherland froze; that giant metal figure was not helpless! It had moved! 


sneaked a look, but as it was, he was 
too much of an unknown quantity. 
Even the simplest of Earth’s robots 
under certain circumstances were in- 
explicable things; what, then, of this 
one, come from an unknown and 
even unthinkable civilization, by far 
the most wonderful construction ever 
AST—5 


seen—what superhuman powers 
might he not possess? All that the 
scientists of Earth could do had not 
served to derange him. Acid, heat, 
rays, terrific crushing blows—he had 
withstood them all; even his finish 
had been unmarred. He might be 
able to see perfectly in the dark. 
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And right where he was, he might be 
able to hear or in some way sense the 
least change in Chiff’s position. 

More time passed, and then, some 
time after two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a simple homely thing happened, 
but a thing so unexpected that for a 
moment it quite destroyed Cliff's 
equilibrium. Suddenly, through the 
dark and silent building, there was 
a faint whir of wings, soon followed 
by the piercing, sweet voice of a bird. 
A mocking bird. Somewhere in the 
gloom above his head. Clear and 
full throated were its notes; a dozen 
jittle songs it sang, one after the 
other without pause between—short 
insistent calls, twirrings, coaxings, 
cooings—the spring love song of per- 
haps the finest singer in the world. 
Then, as suddenly as it began, the 
voice was silent. 

If an invading army had poured 
out of the traveler, Cliff would have 
been less surprised. The month was 
December; even in Florida the mock- 
ing birds had not yet begun their 
song. How had one gotten into that 
tight, gloomy museum? How and 
why was it singing there? 

He waited, full of curiosity. Then 
suddenly he was aware of Gnut, 
standing just outside the port of the 
ship. He stood quite still, his glow- 
ing eyes turned squarely in Cliff's 
direction. For a moment the hush 
in the museum seemed to deepen; 
then it was broken by a soft thud 
on the floor near where Cliff was ly- 
ing. 

He wondered. The light in Gnut’s 
eyes changed, and he started his al- 
most jerkless walk in Cliff's diree- 
tion. When only a little away, the 
robot stopped, bent over, and picked 
something from the floor. For some 
time he stood without motion and 
looked at a little object he held in 
his hand. Chiff knew, though he 
could not see, that it was the mock- 
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ing bird. Its body, for he was sure 
that it had lost its song forever. 
Gnut then turned, and without a 
glance at Cliff, walked back to the 
ship and again went inside. 


Hours passep while Cliff waited 
for some sequel to this surprising 
happening. Perhaps it was because 
of his curiosity that his fear of the 
robot began to lessen. Surely if the 
mechanism was unfriendly, if he in- 
tended him any harm, he would have 
finished him before, when he had 
such a perfect opportunity. Cliff be- 
gan to nerve himself for a quick look 
inside the port. And a picture; he 
must remember the picture. He 
kept forgetting the very reason he 
was there. 

It was in the deeper darkness of 
the false dawn when he got sufficient 
courage and made the start. He 
took off his shoes, and in his stock- 
inged feet, his shoes tied together 
and slung over his shoulder, he 
moved stiffly but rapidly to a posi- 
tion behind the nearest of the six 
robot attendants stationed along the 
wall, then paused for some sign 
which might indicate that Gnut 
knew he had moved. Hearing none, 
he slipped along behind the next ro- 
bot attendant and paused again. 
Bolder now, he made in one spurt all 
the distance to the farthest one, the 
sixth, fixed just opposite the port of 
the ship. There he met: with a disap- 
pointment. No light that he could 
detect was visible within; there was 
only darkness and the all-permeating 
silence. Still, he had better get the 
picture. He raised his camera, fo- 
cused it on the dark opening, and 
gave the film a comparatively long 
exposure. ‘Then he stood there, at a 
loss what to do next. 

As he paused, a peculiar series of 
muffled noises reached his ears, ap- 
parently from within the ship. Ani- 
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mal noises—first scrapings and pant- 
ings, punctuated by several sharp 
clicks, then deep, rough snarls, inter- 
rupted by more scrapings and pant- 
ings, as if a struggle of some kind 
were going on. Then suddenly, be- 
fore Cliff could even decide to run 
back to the table, a low, wide, dark 
shape bounded out of the port and 
immediately turned and grew to the 
height of a man. A terrible fear 
swept over Cliff, even before he knew 
what the shape was. 

In the next second Gnut appeared 
in the port and stepped unhesitat- 
ingly down the ramp toward the 
shape. As he advanced it backed 
slowly away for a few feet; but then 
it stood its ground, and thick arms 
rose from its sides and began a loud 
drumming on its chest, while from 
its throat came a deep roar of defi- 
ance. Only one creature in the world 
beat its chest and made a sound like 
that. The shape was a gorilla! 

And a huge one! 

Gnut kept advancing, and when 
close, charged forward and grappled 
with the beast. Cliff would not have 
guessed that Gnut could move so 
fast. In the darkness he could not 
see the details of what happened; all 
he knew was that the two great 
shapes, the titanic metal Gnut and 
the squat but terrifically strong go- 
rilla, merged for a moment with si- 
lence on the robot’s part and terrible, 
deep, indescribable roars on the oth- 
er’s; then the two separated, and it 
was as if the gorilla had been flung 
back and away. 

The animal at once rose to its full 
height and roared deafeningly. Gnut 
advanced. They closed again, and 
the separation of before was_re- 
peated. The robot continued inex- 
orably, and now the gorilla began to 
fall back down the building. Sud- 
denly the beast darted at a manlike 
shape against the wall, and with one 
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rapid side movement dashed the fifth 
robot attendant to the floor and de- 
capitated it. 

Tense with fear, Cliff crouched be- 
hind his own robot attendant. He 
thanked Heaven that Gnut was be- 
tween him and the gorilla and was 
continuing his advance. The gorilla 
backed farther, darted suddenly at 
the next robot in the row, and with 
strength almost unbelievable picked 
it from its roots and hurled it at 
Gnut. With a sharp metallic clang, 
robot hit robot, and the one of Earth 
bounced off to one side and rolled to 
a stop. 


Curr cursep himself for it after- 
ward, but again he completely for- 
got the picture. The gorilla kept 
falling back down the building, de- 
molishing with terrific bursts of rage 
every robot attendant that he passed 
and throwing the pieces at the im- 
placable Gnut. Soon they arrived> 
opposite the table, and Cliff now 
thanked his stars he had come away. 
Then followed a brief silence. Cliff 
could not make ont what was going 
on, but he imagined that the gorilla 
had at last reached the corner of the 
wing and was trapped. 

If he was, it was only for a mo- 
ment. The silence was suddenly 
shattered by a terrific roar, and the 
thick, squat shape of the animal 
came bounding toward Cliff. He 
came all the way back and turned 
just between Cliff and the port of 
the ship. Cliff prayed frantically for 
Guut to come back quickly, for there 
was now only the last remaining ro- 
bot attendant between him and the 
madly dangerous brute. Out of the 
dimness Gnut did appear. The go- 
rilla rose to its full height and again 
beat its chest and roared its chal- 
lenge. 

And then occurred a curious thing. 
It fell to all fours and slowly rolled 
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over on its side, as if weak or hurt. 
Then panting, making frightening 
noises, it forced itself again to its 
feet and faced the oncoming Gnut. 
As it waited, its eye was caught by 
the last robot attendant and _ per- 
haps Cliff, shrunk close behind it. 
With a surge of terrible destructive 
rage, the gorilla waddled sideward 
toward Cliff, but this time, even 
through his panic, he saw that the 
animal moved with difficulty, again 
apparently sick or severely wounded. 
He jumped back just in time; the go- 
rilla pulled out the last robot at- 
tendant and hurled it violently at 
Gnut, missing him narrowly. 

That was its last effort. The 
weakness caught it again; it dropped 
heavily on one side, rocked back and 
forth a few times, and fell to twitch- 
ing. Then it lay still and did not 
move again. 

The first faint pale light of the 
dawn was seeping into the room. 
From the corner where he had taken 
refuge, Cliff watched closely the 
great robot. It seemed to him that 
he behaved very queerly. He stood 
over the dead gorilla, looking down 
at him with what in a human would 
be called sadness. Cliff saw this 
clearly; Gnut’s heavy greenish fea- 
tures bore a thoughtful, grieving ex- 
pression new to his experience. For 
some moments he stood so, then, as 
might a father with his sick child, he 
leaned over, lifted the great animal 
in his metal arms and carried it ten- 
derly within the ship. 

Cliff flew back to the table, sud- 
denly fearful of yet other dangerous 
and inexplicable happenings. It 
struck him that he might be safer 
in the laboratory, and with trem- 
bling knees he made his way there 
and hid in one of the big ovens. He 
prayed for full daylight. His 
thoughts were chaos. Rapidly, one 
after another, his mind churned up 


the amazing events of the night, but 
all was mystery; it seemed there 
could be no rational explanation for 
them. That mocking bird. The go- 
rilla. .Gnut’s sad expression and his 
tenderness. What could account for 
a fantastic melange like that! 

Gradually full daylight did come. 
A long time passed. At last he be- 
gan to believe he might yet get out 
of that place of mystery and danger 
alive. At 8:30 there were noises 
at the entrance, and the good sound 
of human voices came to his ears, 
He stepped out of the oven and tip- 
toed to the passageway. 

The noises stopped suddenly and 
there was a frightened exclamation 
and then the sound of running feet, 
and then silence. Stealthily Cliff 
sneaked down the narrow way and 
peeped fearfully around the ship. 

There Gnut was in his accustomed 
place, in the identical pose he had 
taken at the death of his master, 
brooding sullenly and alone over a 
space traveler once again closed tight 
and a room that was a shambles. 
The entrance doors stood open and, 
heart in his mouth, Cliff ran out. 

A few minutes later, safe in his 
hotel room, completely done in, he 
sat down for a second and almost at 
once fell asleep. Later, still in his 
clothes and still asleep, he staggered 
over to the bed. He did not wake 
up till midafternoon. 


Hil. 


CLIFF AWOKE slowly, at first not 
realizing that the images tumbling in 
his head were real memories and not 
a fantastic dream. It was recollee- 
tion of the pictures which brought 
him to his feet. Hastily he set about 


developing the film in his camera. 
Then in his hands was proof that 

the events of the night were real. 

Both shots turned out well. The first 


showed clearly the ramp leading up 
to the port as he had dimly discerned 
it from his position behind the table. 
The second, of the open port as 
snapped from in front, was a disap- 
pointment, for a blank wall just back 
of the opening cut off all view of the 
interior. That would account for the 
fact that no light had escaped from 
the ship while Gnut was inside. As- 
suming Gnut required light for what- 
ever he did. 

Cliff looked at the negatives and 
was ashamed of himself. What a 
rotten picture man he was to come 
back with two ridiculous shots like 
these! He had had a score of oppor- 
tunities to get real ones—shots of 
Gnut in action—Gnut’s fight with 
the gorilla—even Gnut holding the 
mocking bird—spine-chilling stuff!— 
and all he had brought back was two 
stills of a doorway. Oh, sure, they 
were valuable, but he was a Grade A 
ass. 

And to top this brilliant perform- 
ance, he had fallen asleep! 

Well, he'd better get out on the 
street and find out what was doing. 

Quickly he showered, shaved, and 
changed his clothes, and soon was en- 
tering a nearby restaurant patron- 
ized by other picture and newsmen. 
Sitting alone at the lunch bar, he 
spotted a friend and competitor. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked 
his friend when he took the stool at 
his side. 

“TI don’t think anything until I’ve 
had breakfast,” Cliff answered. 

“Then haven't you heard?” 

“Heard what?” fended Cliff, who 
knew very well what was coming. 

“You're a fine picture man,” was 
the other’s remark. “When some- 
thing really big happens, vou are 
asleep in bed.” But then he told 


him what had been discovered that 
morning in the museum, and of the 
world-wide excitement at the news. 
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Cliff did three things at once, suc- 
cessfully—gobbled a — substantial 
breakfast, kept thanking his stars 
that nothing new had transpired, and 
showed continuous surprise. Still 
chewing, he got up and hurried over 
to the building. 


Ourtsipe, balked at the door, was 
a large crowd of the curious, but 
Cliff had no trouble gaining admit- 
tance when he showed his press cre- 
dentials. Gnut and the ship stood 
just as he had left them, but the 
floor had been cleaned up and the 
pieces of the demolished robot at- 
tendants were lined up in one place 
along the wall. Several other com- 
petitor friends of his were there. 

“[ was away; missed the whole 
thing,” he said to one of them—Gus, 
“What's supposed to be the explana- 
tion for what happened?” 

“Ask something easy,” was the an- 
swer. “Nobody knows. It’s thought 
maybe something came out of the 
ship, maybe another robot like Gnut. 
Say—where have vou been?” 

“Asleep.” 

“Better catch up. 
bipeds are scared stiff. 
the death of Klaatu. 
to be invaded.” 

“But that’s—” 

“Oh, [ know it’s all crazy, but 
that’s the story they're being fed; it 
sells news. But there's a new angle 
just turned up, very surprising. 
Come here.” 

He led Cliff to the table where 
stood a knot of people looking with 
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great interest at several objects 
guarded by a technician. Gus 


pointed to a long slide on which were 
mounted a number of short dark- 
brown hairs. 

“Those hairs came off a large male 


gorilla,” Gus said with a certain 
hard-boiled casualness. “Most of 


them were found among the sweep- 
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ings of the floor this morning. The 
rest were found on the robot attend- 
ants.” 

Cliff tried to look astounded. Gus 
peinted to a test tube partly filled 
with a light amber fluid. 

“And that’s blood, diluted—gorilla 
blood. It was found on Gnut’s 
arms.” 

“Good Heaven!” Cliff managed to 
exclaim. “And there’s no explana- 
tion?” 

“Not even a theory. It’s your big 
chance, wonder boy.” 

Cliff broke away from Gus, unable 
to maintain his act any longer. He 
couldn't decide what to do about his 
story. The press services would bid 
heavily for it—with all his pictures— 
but that would take further action 
out of his hands. In the back of his 
mind he wanted to stay in the wing 
again that night, but—well, he sim- 
ply was afraid. He'd had a pretty 
stiff dose, and he wanted very much 
to remain alive. 

He walked over and looked a long 
time at Gnut. No one would ever 
have guessed that he had moved, or 
that there had rested on his greenish 
metal face a look of sadness. Those 
weird eyes! Cliff wondered if they 
were really looking at him, as they 
seemed, recognizing him as the bold 
intruder of Jast night. Of what un- 
known stuff were they made—those 
materials placed im his eye sockets by 
one branch of the race of man which 
all the science of his own could not 
even serve to disfunction! What was 
Gnut thinking? What could be the 
thoughts of a robot—a mechanism 
of metal poured out of man’s clay 
crucibles? Was he angry at him? 
Cliff thought not. Gnut had had 
him at his mercy—and had walked 
away. 

Dared he stay again? 
Cliff thought perhaps he did. 
He walked about the room, think- 


ing it over. He felt sure Gnut would 
move again. A Mikton ray gun 
would protect him from another go- 
rilla—or fifty of them. He did not 
yet have the real story. He had 
come back with two miserable archi- 
tectural stills! 

He might have known from the 
first that he would stay. At dusk 
that night, armed with his camera 
and a small Mikten gun, he lay once 
more under the table of supplies in 
the laboratory and heard the metal 
deors of the wing clang to for the 
night. 

This time he would get the story 
—and the pictures. 

If only no guard was posted mside! 


IV. 

CLIFF LISTENED hard for a long 
time for any sound which might tell 
him that a guard had been left, but 
the silence within the wing remained 
unbroken. He was thankful for that 
—but not quite completely. The 
gathering darkness and the realiza- 
tion that he was now irrevocably 
committed made the thought of a 
companion not altogether unpleas- 
ant. 

About an hour after it reached 
maximum darkness he took off his 
shoes, tied them together and slung 
them around his neck, down his 
back, and stole quietly down the 
passageway to where it opened into 
the exhibition area. All seemed as 
it had been the precedmg night. 
(nut loomed an omimous, mdistinet 
shadow at the far end of the room, 
his glowing red eyes again seemingly 
right on the spot from which Chiff 
peeped out. As on the previous 
night, but even more carefully, Cliff 
went down on his stomach in the an- 
gle of the wall and slowly snaked 
across to the low platform on which 
stood the table. Once in its shelter, 


he fixed his shoes so that they strad- 
dled one shoulder, and brought his 
camera and gun holster around, 
ready on his breast. This time, he 
told himself, he would get pictures. 

He settled down to wait, keeping 
Gnut in full sight every minute. His 
vision reached maximum adjustment 
to the darkness. Eventually he be- 
gan to feel lonely and a little afraid. 
Gnut’s red-glowing eyes were getting 
on his nerves; he had to keep assur- 
ing himself that the robot would not 
harm him. He had little doubt but 
that he himself was being watched. 

Hours slowly passed. From time 
to time he heard slight noises at the 
entrance, on the outside—a guard, 
perhaps, or maybe curious visitors. 

At about nine o’clock he saw Gnut 
move. First his head alone; it turned 
so that the eyes burned stronger in 
the direction where Cliff lay. For a 
moment that was all; then the dark 
metal form stirred slightly and began 
moving forward—straight toward 
himself. Cliff had thought he would 
not be afraid—much—but now his 
heart stood still. What would hap- 
pen this time? 

With amazing silence, Gnut drew 
nearer, until he towered an ominous 
shadow over the spot where Cliff lay. 
For a long time his red eyes burned 
down on the prone man. Cliff trem- 
bled all over; this was worse than the 
first time. Without having planned 
it, he found himself speaking to the 
creature, 

“You would not hurt me,” he 
pleaded. “I was only curious to see 
what’s going on. It’s my job. Can 
you understand me? I would not 
harm or bother you. I... I 
couldn’t if I wanted to! Please!” 

The robot. never moved, and Cliff 
could not guess whether his words 
had been understood or even heard. 
When he felt he could not bear the 
suspense any longer, Gnut reached 
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out and took something from a 
drawer of. the table, or perhaps he 
put something back in; then he 
stepped back, turned, and retraced 
his steps. Cliff was safe! Again the 
robot had spared him! 


Becrnninc then, Cliff lost much of 
his fear. He felt sure now that this 
Gnut would do him no harm. Twice 
he had had him in his power, and 
each time he had only looked and 
quietly moved away. Cliff could not 
imagine what Gnut had done in the 
drawer of the table. He watched 
with the greatest curiosity to see 
what would happen next. 

As on the night before, the robot 
went straight to the end of the ship 
and made the peculiar sequence of 
sounds that opened the port, and 
when the ramp slid out he went in- 
side. After that Cliff was alone in 
the darkness for a very long time, 
probably two hours. Not a sound 
came from the ship. 

Cliff knew he should sneak up to 
the port and peep inside, but he 
could not quite bring himself to do 
it. With his gun he could handle an- 
other gorilla, but if Gnut caught him 
it might be the end. Momentarily 
he expected something fantastic to 
happen—he knew not what; maybe 
the mocking bird’s sweet song again, 
maybe a gorilla, maybe—anything. 
What did at last happen once more 
caught him with complete surprise. 

He heard a sudden slight muffled 
sound, then words—human words— 
every one familiar. 

“Gentlemen,” was the first, and 
then there was a very slight pause. 
“The Smithsonian Institution wel- 
comes you to its new Interplanetary 
Wing and to the marvelous exhibits 
at this moment before you.” 

It was the recorded voice of Still- 
well! But it was not coming through 
the speakers overhead, but much 
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muted, from within the ship. 

After a slight pause it went on: 

“All of you must . . . must—” 
Here it stammered and came to a 
stop. Cliff's hair bristled. That 
stammering was not in the lecture! 

For just a moment there was si- 
lence; then came a scream, a hoarse 
man’s scream, muffled, from some- 
where within the heart of the ship; 
and it was followed by muted gasps 
and cries, as of a man in great fright 
or distress.. 

Every nerve tight, Cliff watched 
the port. He heard a thudding noise 
within the ship, then out the door 
flew the shadow of what was surely 
a human being. Gasping and half 
stumbling, he ran straight down the 
room in Cliff's direction. When 
twenty feet away, the great shadow 
of Gnut followed him out of the port. 

Cliff watched, breathless. The 
man—it was Stillwell, he saw now— 
came straight for the table behind 
which Cliff himself lay, as if to get 
behind it, but when only a few feet 
away, his knees buckled and he fell 
to the floor. Suddenly Gnut was 
standing over him, but Stillwell did 
not seem to be aware of it. He ap- 
peared very ill, but kept making 
spasmodic futile efforts to creep on 
to the protection of the table. 

Gnut did not move, so Cliff was 
emboldened to speak. 

“What’s the matter, Stillwell?” he 
asked. “Can I help? Don’t be 
afraid. I’m Cliff Sutherland; you 
know, the picture man.” 


Wirnovut showing the least sur- 
prise at finding Cliff there, and 
clutching at his presence like a 
drowning man would a straw, Still- 
well gasped out: 


“Help me! Gnut . Gnut—” 


He seemed unable to go on. 
“Gnut what?” asked Cliff. Very 
conscious 


of the fire-eyed robot 
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looming above, and afraid even to 
move out to the man, Cliff added re- 
assuringly: “Gnut won’t hurt vou, 
I’m sure he won’t. He doesn’t hurt 
me. What’s the matter? What can 
I do?” 

With a sudden accession of energy, 
Stillwell rose on his elbows. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“In the Interplanetary Wing,” 
Cliff answered. “Don’t you know?” 

Only Stillwell’s hard breathing was 
heard for a moment. Then hoarsely, 
weakly, he asked: 

“How did I get here?” 

“T don’t know,” said Cliff. 

“IT was making a lecture record- 
ing,” Stillwell said, “when suddenly 
I found myself here . . . or I mean 
in there—” 

He broke off and showed a return 
of his terror. 

“Then what?” asked Cliff gently. 

“T was in that box—and there, 
above me, was Gnut, the robot. 
Gnut! But they made Gnut harm- 
less! He’s never moved!” 

“Steady, now,” said Cliff. “I don’t 
think Gnut will hurt you.” 

Stillwell fell back on the floor. 


“I’m very weak,” he gasped. 
eo > ye 

Something— Will you get a doc- 
tor?” 


He was utterly unaware that tow- 
ering above him, eyes boring down 
at him through the darkness, was the 
robot he feared so greatly. 

As Cliff hesitated, at a loss what 
to do, the man’s breath began com- 
ing in short gasps, as regular as the 
ticking of a clock. Cliff dared to 
moved out to him, but no act on his 
part could have helped the man now. 
His gasps weakened and became 
spasmodic, then suddenly he was 
completely silent and still. Cliff felt 
for his heart, then looked up to the 
eyes in the shadow above. 

“He is dead,” he whispered. 

The robot seemed to understand, 
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or at least to hear. He bent forward 
and regarded the still figure. 

“What is it, Gnut?” Cliff asked the 
robot suddenly. “What are you do- 
ing? Can I help you in any way? 
Somehow I don’t believe you are un- 
friendly, and I don’t believe you 
killed this man. But what hap- 
pened? Can you understand me? 
Can you speak? What is it you're 
trving to do?” 

Gnut made no sound or motion, 
but only looked at the still figure at 
his feet. In the robot’s face, now so 
close, Cliff saw the look of sad con- 
templation. 

Gnut stood so several minutes; 
then he bent lower, took the limp 
form carefully—even gently, Cliff 
thought—in his mighty arms, and 
carried him to the place along the 
wall where lay the dismembered 
pieces of the robot attendants. Care- 
fully he laid him by their side. Then 
he went back into the ship. 

Without fear now, Cliff stole along 
the wall of the room. He had got- 
ten almost as far as the shattered fig- 
ures on the floor when he suddenly 
stopped motionless. Gnut was 
emerging again. 

He was bearing a shape that 
looked like another body, a larger 
one. He held it in one arm and 
placed it carefully by the body of 
Stillwell. In the hand of his other 
arm he held something that Cliff 
could not make out, and this he 
placed at the side of the body he had 
just put down. Then he went to the 
ship and returned once more with a 
shape which he laid gently by the 
others; and when this last trip was 
over he looked down at them all for 
a moment, then turned slowly back 
to the ship and stood motionless, as 
if in deep thought, by the ramp. 


CLIFF RESTRAINED his curiosity as 
long as he could, then slipped for- 


ward and bent over the objects Gnut 
had placed there. First in the row 
was the body of Stillwell, as he ex- 
pected, and next was the great shape- 
less furry mass of a dead gorilla— 
the one of last night. By the gorilla 
lay the object the robot had carried 
in his free hand—the little body of 
the mocking bird. These last two 
had remained in the ship all night, 
and Gnut, for all his surprising gen- 
tleness in handling them, was only 
cleaning house. But there was a 
fourth body whose history he did not 
know. He moved closer and bent 
very low to look. 

What he saw made him catch his 
breath. Impossible!—he thought; 
there was some confusion in his di- 
rections; he brought his face back, 
close to the first body. Then his 
blood ran cold. The first body was 
that of Stillwell, but the last in the 
row was Stillwell, too; there were two 
bodies of Stillwell, both exactly alike, 
both dead. 

Cliff backed away with a ery, and 
then panic took him and he ran down 
the room away from Gnut and yelled 
and beat wildly on the door, There 
was a noise on the outside. 

“Let me out!” he yelled in terror. 
“Let me out! Let me out! Oh, 
hurry!” 

A crack opened between the two 
doors and he forced his way through 
like a wild animal and ran far out 
on the lawn. A belated couple on a 
nearby path stared at him with 
amazement, and this brought some 
sense to his head and he slowed down 
and came to a stop. Back at the 
building, everything looked as usual, 
and in spite of his terror, Gnut was 
not chasing him. 

He was still in his stockinged feet. 
Breathing heavily, he sat down on 
the wet grass and put on his shees; 
then he stood and looked at the 
building, trying to pull himself to- 
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Cliff held onto the tree and 
prayed—and the giant robot 
plucked it out by the roots! 


gether. What an incredible melange! 
The dead Stillwell, the dead gorilla, 
and the dead mocking bird—all dy- 
ing before his eyes. And then that 
last frightening thing, the second 
dead Stillwell whom he had not seen 
die. And Gnut’s strange gentleness, 
and the sad expression he had twice 
seen on his face. ; 

As he looked, the grounds about 
the building came to life. Several 
people collected at the door of the 
wing, above sounded the siren of a 
pelice copter, then in the distance 
another, and from all sides people 
came running, a few at first, then 
more and more. The police planes 
landed on the lawn just outside the 
door of the wing, and he thought he 
could see the officers peeping inside. 
Then suddenly the lights of the wing 
flooded on. In control of himself 
now, Cliff went back. 

He entered. He had left Gnut 
standing in thought at the side of the 
ramp, but now he was again in his 
old familiar pose in the usual place, 
as if he had never moved. The ship’s 


door was closed, and the ramp gone. 
But the bodies, the four strangely as- 
sorted bodies, were still lying by the 
demolished robot attendants where 
he had left them in the dark. 

He was startled by a cry behind 


his back. A uniformed 
guard was pointing at him. 

“This is the man!” the guard 
shouted. “When I opened the door 
this man forced his way out and ran 
like the devil!” 

The police officers converged on 
Cliff. 

“Who are you? What is all this?” 
one of them asked him roughly. 

“[’m Cliff Sutherland, picture re- 
porter,” Cliff answered calmly. “And 
I was the one who was inside here 
and ran away, as the guard says.” 

“What were you doing?” the of- 
ficer asked, eying him. “And where 
did these bodies come from?” 

“Gentlemen, I'd tell you gladly— 
only business first,” Cliff answered. 
“There’s been some fantastic goings 
on in this room, and I saw them and 
have the story, but’”—he smiled—“I 
must decline to answer without ad- 
vice of counsel until I’ve sold my 
story to one of the news syndicates. 
You know how it is. If you'll allow 
me the use of the radio in your plane 
—just for a moment, gentlemen— 
you'll have the whole story right aft- 
erward—say in half an hour, when 
the television men broadcast it. 
Meanwhile, believe me, there’s noth- 
ing for you to do, and there'll be no 
loss by the delay.” 

The officer who had asked the 
questions blinked, and one of the 
others, quicker to react and certainly 
not a gentleman, stepped toward 
Cliff with clenched fists. - Cliff dis- 
armed him by handing him his press 
credentials. He glanced at them 


museum 


rapidly and put them in his pocket. 
3y now half a hundred people were 
there, and ameng them were two 
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members of a syndicate crew whom 
he knew, arrived by copter. The 
police growled, but they let him 
whisper in their ear and then go out 
under escort to the crew’s plane. 
There, by radio, in five minutes, Cliff 
made a deal which would bring him 
more money than he had ever before 
earned in a year. After that he 
turned over all his pictures and nega- 
tives to the crew and gave them the 
story, and they lost not one second 
in spinning back to their office with 
the flash. 

More and more people arrived, 
and the police cleared the building. 
Ten minutes later a big crew of radio 
and television men forced their way 
in, sent there by the syndicate with 
which he had dealt. And then a few 
minutes later, under the glaring 
lights set up by the operators and 
standing close by the ship and not 
far from Gnut—he refused to stand 
underneath him—Cliff gave his story 
to the cameras and microphones, 
which in a fraction of a second shot 
it to every corner of the Solar Sys- 
tem. 

Immediately afterward the police 
took him to jail. On general. princi- 
ples and because they were pretty 
blooming mad. 

Fe 

C.irr sTAYED in jail all that night 
—until eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the syndicate finally suc- 
ceeded in digging up a lawyer and 
got him out. And then, when at last 
he was leaving, a Federal man caught 
him by the wrist. 

“You're wanted for further ques- 
tioning over at the Continental Bu- 
reau of Investigation,” the agent told 
him. Cliff went along willingly. 

Fully thirty-five high-ranking 
Federal officials and “big names” 
were waiting for him in an imposing 
conference room—one of the presi- 
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dent’s secretaries, the undersecretary 
of state, the underminister of de- 
fense, scientists, a colonel, execu- 
tives, department heads, and ranking 
“C” men. Old gray-mustached San- 
ders, chief of the CBI, was presiding. 

They made him tell his story all 
over again, and then, in parts, all 
over once more—not because they 
did not believe him, but because they 
kept hoping to elicit some fact which 
would cast significant light on the 
mystery of Gnut’s behavior and the 
happenings of the last three nights. 
Patiently Cliff racked his brains for 
every detail. 

Chief Sanders asked most of the 
questions. After more than an hour, 
when Cliff thought they had finished, 
Sanders asked him several more, all 
involving his personal opinions of 
what had transpired. 

“Do you think Gnut was deranged 
in any way by the acids, rays, heat, 
and so forth applied to him by the 
scientists?” 

“T saw no evidence of it.” 

“Do you think he can see?” 

“I’m sure he can see, or else has 
other powers which are equivalent.” 

“Do you think he can hear?” 

“Yes, sir. That time when I whis- 
pered to him that Stillwell was dead, 
he bent lower, as if to see for himself. 
I would not be surprised if he also 
understood what I said.” 

“At no time did he speak, except 
those sounds he made to open the 
ship?” 

“Not one word, in English or any 
other language. Not one sound with 
his mouth.” 

“In your opinion, has his strength 
been impaired in any way by our 
treatment?” asked one of the scien- 
tists. 

“T have told you how easily he 
handled the gorilla. He attacked the 
animal and threw it back, after 


which it retreated all the way down 
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the building, afraid of him.” 

“How would you explain the fact 
that our autopsies disclosed no mor- 
tal wound, no cause of death, in any 
of the bodies—gorilla, mocking bird, 
or the two identical! Stillwells?”—this 
from a medical officer. 

“T can’t.” 

“You think Gnut is dangerous?”— 
from Sanders. 

“Potentially very dangerous.” 

“Yet you say you have the feel- 
ing he is not hostile.” 

“To me, I meant. T do have that 
feeling, and I’m afraid I can’t give 
any good reason for it, except the 
way he spared me twice when he had 
me in his power. I think maybe the 
gentle way he handled the bodies had 
something to do with it, and maybe 
the sad, thoughtful look I twice 
caught on his face.” 

“Would you risk staying in the 
building alone another night?” 

“Not for anything.” There were 
smiles. 

“Did you get any pictures of what 
happened last night?” 

“No, sir.” Cliff, with an effort, 
held on to his composure, but he was 
swept by a wave of shame. A man 
hitherto silent rescued him by say- 
ing: 

“A while ago you used the word 
‘purposive’ in connection with 
Gnut’s actions. Can you explain 
that a little?” 


“Yrs, that was one of the things 
that struck me: Gnut never seems 
to waste a motion. He can move 
with surprising speed when he wants 
to; I saw that when he attacked the 
gorilla; but most other times he 
walks around as if methodically com- 
pleting some simple task. And that 
reminds me of a peculiar thing: at 
times he gets into one position, any 
position, maybe half bent over, and 
stays there for minutes at a time. 
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Tt’s as if his seale of time values was 
eccentric, compared to ours; some 
things he does surprisingly fast, and 
others surprisingly slow. This might 
account for his long periods of immo- 
bility.” 

“That’s very interesting,” said one 
of the scientists. “How would you 
account for the fact that he recently 
moves only at night?” 

“TI think he’s doing something he 
wants no one to see, and the night 
is the only time he is alone.” 

“But he went ahead even 
finding you there.” 

“T know. But I have no other ex- 
planation, unless he considered me 
harmless or unable to stop him— 
which was certainly the case.” 

“Before you arrived, we were con- 
sidering incasing him in a large block 
of glasstex. Do you think he would 
permit it?” 

“T don’t know. Probably he 
would; he stood for the acids and 
rays and heat. But it had better be 
done in the daytime; night seems to 
be the time he moves.” 

“But he moved in the daytime 
when he emerged from the traveler 
with Klaatu.” 

“T know.” 

« That seemed to be all they could 
think of to ask him. Sanders slapped 
his hand on the table. 

“Well, IL guess that’s all Mr. Suth- 
erland,” he said. “Thank you for 
vour help, and let me congratulate 
you for a very foolish, stubborn, 
brave young man—young business- 
man.” He smiled very faintly. “You 
are free to go now, but it may be that 
Tl have to call you back later, We'll 
see.” 

“May I remain while you decide 
about that glasstex?” Cliff asked. 
“As long as I’m here Id like to have 
the tip.” 

“The decision has already been 
made—the tip’s yours. The pouring 


after 


will be started at once.” 

“Thank vou, sir,” said Cliff—and 
callously asked more: “And will you 
be so kind as to authorize me to be 
present outside the building tonight? 
Just outside. Ive a feeling some- 
thing’s going to happen.” 

“You want still another scoop, I 
see,’ said Sanders not unkindly, 
“then vou'll let the police wait while 
you transact your business.” 

“Not again, sir. If anything hap- 
pens, they'll get it at once.” 

The chief hesitated. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I'll tell vou what. 
All the news services will want men 
there, and we can't have that; but 
if you can arrange to represent them 
all yourself, it’s a go. Nothing’s go- 
ing to happen, but your reports will 
help calm the hysterical ones. Let 
me know.” 

Cliff thanked him and hurried out 
and phoned his syndicate the tip— 
free—then told them Sanders’ pro- 
posal. Ten minutes later they called 
him back, said all was arranged, and 
told him to catch some sleep. They 
would cover the pouring. With light 
heart, Cliff hurried over to the mu- 
seum. The place was surrounded by 
thousands of the curious, held far 
back by a strong cordon of police. 
For once he could not get through; 
he was recognized, and the police 
were still sore. But he did not care 
much; he suddenly felt very tired 
and need@d that nap. He went back 
to his hotel, left a call, and went to 
bed. 

He had been asleep only a few 
minutes when his phone rang. Eyes 
shut, he-answered it. It was one 
of the boys at the syndicate, with 
peculiar news. Stillwell had just re- 
ported, very much alive—the real 
Stillwell. The two dead ones were 


some kind of copies; he couldn’t im- 
agine how to explain them. 
no brothers. 


He had 


For a moment Cliff came fully 
awake, then he went back to bed. 
Nothing was fantastic any more. 


VI. 

AT rour 0’cLock, much refreshed 
and with an infrared viewing magni- 
fier slung over his shoulder, Cliff 
passed through the cordon and en- 
tered the door of the wing. He had 
been expected and there was no trou- 
ble. As his eyes fell on Gnut, an odd 
feeling went through him, and for 
some obscure reason he was almost 
sorry for the giant robot. 

Gnut stood exactly as he had al- 
ways stood, right foot advanced a 
hitle, and the same brooding expres- 
sion on his face; but now there was 
something more. He was solidly in- 
cased in a huge block of transparent 
glasstex. From the floor on which 
he stood to the top of his full eight 
feet, and from there on up for an 
equal distance, and for about eight 
feet to the left, right, back, and front, 
he was immured in a_ water-clear 
prison which confined every inch of 
his surface and would prevent the 
slightest twitch of even his amazing 
muscles. 

It was absurd, no doubt, to feel 
sorry for a robot, a man-made 
mechanism, but Cliff had come to 
think of him as being really alive, 
as a human is alive. He showed pur- 
pose and will; he performe& compli- 
cated and resourceful acts; his face 
had twice clearly shown the emotion 
of sadness, and several times what 
appeared to be deep thought; he had 
been ruthless with the gorilla, and 
gentle with the mocking bird and the 
other two bodies, and he had twice 
refrained from crushing Cliff when 
there seemed every reason that he 
might. Cliff did net doubt for a min- 
ute that he was still alive, whatever 
that “alive” might mean. 
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But outside were waiting the radio 
and television men; he had work to 
do. He turned and went to them and 
all got busy. 

An hour later Cliff sat alone about 
fifteen feet above the ground in a big 
tree which, located just across the 
walk from the building, commanded 
through a window a clear view of the 
upper part of Gnut’s body. Strapped 
to the limbs about him were three 
instruments—his infrared viewing 
magnifier, a radio mike, and an infra- 
red television eve with sound pickup. 
The first, the viewing magnifier, 
would allow him to see in the dark 
with his own eyes, as if by daylight, 
a magnified image of the robot, and 
the others would pick up any sights 
and sounds, including his own re- 
marks, and transmit them to the sev- 
eral broadcast studios which would 
fling them millions of miles in all di- 
rections through space. Never be- 
fore had a picture man had such an 
important assignment, probably— 
certainly not one who forgot to take 
pictures. But now that was forgot- 
ten and Cliff was quite proud, and 
ready. 

Far back in a great circle stood a 
multitude of the curious—and the 
fearful. Would the plastic glasstex* 
hold Gnut? Tf it did not, would he 
come out thirsting for revenge? 
Would unimaginable beings come 
out of the traveler and release him, 
and perhaps exact revenge? Mil- 
lions at their receivers were jittery; 
those in the distance hoped nothing 
awful would happen, vet they hoped 
something would, and they were pre- 
pared to run. 

In carefully selected spots not far 
from Cliff on all sides were mobile 
ray batteries manned by army units, 
and in a hollow in back of him, well 
to his right, there was stationed a 
huge tank with a large gun. Every 
weapon was trained on the door of 
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the wing. A row of smaller, faster 
tanks stood ready fifty yards directly 
north. Their ray projectors were 
aimed at the door, but not their guns. 
The grounds about the building con- 
tained only one spot—the hollow 
where the great tank was—where, by 
close calculation, a shell directed at 
the doorway would not cause dam- 
age and loss of life to some part of 
the sprawling capital. 


Dusk fell; out streamed the last of 
the army officers, politicians and 
other privileged ones; the great 
metal doors of the wing clanged to 
and were locked for the night. Soon 
Cliff was alone, except for the watch- 
ers at their weapons scattered around 
him. 

Hours passed. The moon came 
out. From time to time Cliff re- 
ported to the studio crew that all 
was quiet. His unaided eyes could 
now see nothing of Gnut but the two 
faint red points of his eyes, but 
through the magnifier he stood out 
as clearly as if in daylight from an 
apparent distance of only ten feet. 
Except for his eyes, there was no evi- 
dence that he was anything but dead 
and unfunctionable metal. 

Another hour passed. Now and 
again Cliff thumbed the levers of his 
tiny radio-television watch—only a 
few seconds at a time because of its 
limited battery. The air was full of 
Gnut and his own face and his own 
name, and once the tiny screen 
showed the tree in which he was then 
sitting and even, minutely, himself. 
Powerful infrared long-distance tele- 
vision pickups were even then fo- 
cused on him from nearby points of 
vantage. It gave him a funny feel- 
ing. 

Then, suddenly, Cliff saw some- 
thing and quickly bent his eye to the 
viewing magnifier. Gnut’s eyes were 
moving; at least the intensity of the 


light emanating from them varied. 
It was as if two tiny red flashlights 
were turned from side to side, their 
beams at each motion crossing Cliff's 
eyes. 

Thrilling, Cliff signaled the stu- 
dios, cut in his pickups, and de- 
scribed the phenomenon. Millions 
resonated to the excitement in his 
voice. Could Gnut conceivably 
break out of that terrible prison? 

Minutes passed, the eye flashes 
continued, but Cliff could discern no 
movement or attempted movement 
of the robot’s body. In brief snatches 
he described what he saw. Gnut was 
clearly alive; there could be no doubt 
he was straining against the trans- 
parent prison in which he had at last 
been locked fast; but unless he could 
crack it, no motion should show. 

Cliff took his eye from the magni- 
fier—and started. His unaided eye, 
looking at Gnut shrouded in dark- 
ness, saw an astounding thing not 
yet visible through his instrument. 
A faint red glow was spreading over 
the robot’s body. With trembling 
fingers he readjusted the lens of the 
television eye, but even as he did so 
the glow grew in intensity. It looked 
as if Gnut’s body was being heated 
to incandescence! 

He described it in excited frag- 
ments, for it took most of his atten- 
tion to keep correcting the lens. 
Gnut passed from a figure of dull red 
to one brighter and brighter, clearly 
glowing now even through the mag- 
nifier. And then he moved! Unmis- 
takably he moved! 

He had within himself somehow 
the means to raise his own body tem- 
perature, and was exploiting the one 
limitation of the plastic in which he 
was locked. For glasstex, Cliff now 


remembered, was a_ thermoplastic 
material, one that set by cooling and 
conversely would soften again with 
heat. Gnut was melting his way out! 


In three-word snatches, Cliff de- 


scribed this. The robot became 
cherry-red, the sharp edges of the 
icelike block rounded, and the whole 
structure began to sag. The process 
accelerated. The robot’s body 
moved more widely. The plastic 
lowered to the crown of his head, 
then to his neck, then his waist, 
which was as far as Cliff could see. 
His body was free! And then, still 
cherry-red, he moved forward out of 
sight! 

Cliff strained eyes and ears, but 
caught nothing but the distant roar 
of the watchers beyond the police 
lines and a few low, sharp commands 
from the batteries posted around 
him. They, too, had heard, and per- 
haps seen by telescreen, and were 
waiting. 


SEVERAL minutes passed. There 
was a sharp, ringing crack; the great 
metal doors of the wing flew open, 
and out stepped the metal giant, 
glowing no longer. He stood stock- 
still, and his red eves pierced from 
side to side through the darkness. 

Voices out in the dark barked or- 
ders, and in a twinkling Gnut was 
bathed in narrow crisscrossing rays 
of sizzling, colored light. Behind 
him the metal doors began to melt, 
but his great green body showed no 
change at all. Then the world 
seemed to come to an end; there was 
a deafening roar, everything before 
Cliff seemed to explode in smoke and 
chaos, his tree whipped to one side 
so that he was nearly thrown out, 
Pieces of debris rained down. The 
tank gun had spoken, and Gnut, he 
was sure, had been hit. 

Cliff held on tight and peered into 
the haze. As it cleared he made out 


a stirring among the debris at the 
door, and then dimly but unmistaka- 
bly he saw the great form of Gnut 
rise to his feet. 


He got up slowly, 
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turned toward the tank, and sud- 
denly darted toward it in a wide are. 
The big gun swung in an attempt to 
cover him, but the robot side-stepped 
and then was upon it. As the crew 
scattered, he destroyed its breech 
with one blow of his fist, and then he 
turned and looked right at Cliff. 

He moved toward him, and in a 
moment was under the tree. Cliff 
climbed higher. Gnut put his twe 
arms around the tree and gave a 
lifting push, and the tree tore out at 
the roots and fell crashing to its side. 
Before Cliff could scramble away, the 
robot had lifted him in his metal 
hands. 

Cliff thought his time had come, 
but strange things were yet in store 
for him that night. Gnut did not 
hurt him. He looked at him from 
arm’s length for a moment, then 
lifted him to a sitting position on 
his shoulders, legs straddling his 


neck. Then, holding one ankle, he 
turned and_ without hesitation 


started down the path which led 
westward away from the building. 

Cliff rode helpless. Out over the 
lawns he saw the muzzles of the scat- 
tered field pieces move as he moved, 
Gnut—and himself—their one focus. 
But they did not fire. Gnut, by 
placing him on his shoulders, had se- 
cured himself against that—Chiff 
hoped. 

The robot bore straight toward the 
Tidal Basin. Most of the field pieces 
throbbed slowly after. Far back, 
Cliff saw a dark tide of confusion roll 
into the cleared area—the police lines 
had broken. Ahead, the ring thinned 
rapidly off to the sides; then, from all 
directions but the front, the tide 
rolled in until individual shouts and 
cries could be made out. It came to 
a stop about fifty yards off, and few 
people ventured nearer. 

Gnut paid them no attention, and 
he no more noticed his burden than 
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he might a fly. His neck and shoul- 
ders made Cliff a seat hard as steel, 
but with the difference that their un- 
derlying muscles with each move- 
ment flexed, just as would those of a 
human being. To Cliff, this metal 
musculature became a vivid wonder. 

Straight as the flight of a bee, over 
paths, across lawns and through thin 
rows of trees Gnut bore the young 
man, the roar of thousands of people 
following close. Above droned cop- 
ters and darting planes, among them 
police cars with their nerve-shatter- 
ing sirens. Just ahead lay the still 
waters of the Tidal Basin, and in its 
midst the simple marble tomb of the 
slain ambassador, Klaatu, gleaming 
black and cold in the light of the 
dozen searchlights always trained on 
it at night. Was this a rendezvous 
with the dead? 

Without an instant’s hesitation, 
Gnut strode down the bank and en- 
tered the water. It rose to his knees, 
then waist, until Cliff's feet were un- 
der. Straight through the dark wa- 
ters for the tomb of Klaatu the ro- 
bot made his inevitable way. 

The dark square mass of gleaming 
marble rose higher as they neared it. 
Gnut’s body began emerging from 
the water as the bottom shelved up- 
ward, until his dripping feet took the 
first of the rising pyramid of steps. 
In a moment they were at the top, on 
the narrow platform in the middle 
of which rested the simple oblong 
tomb. 

Stark in the blinding searchlights, 
the giant robot walked once around 
it, then, bending, he braced himself 
and gave a mighty push against the 
top. The marble cracked; the thick 
cover slipped askew and broke with 
a loud noise on the far side. Gnut 


went to his knees and looked within, 

bringing Cliff well up over the edge. 
Inside, in sharp shadow against 

the converging light beams, lay a 
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transparent plastic coffin, thick 
walled and sealed against the centu- 
ries, and containing all that was mor- 
tal of Klaatu, unspoken visitor from 
the great Unknown. He lay as if 
asleep, on his face the look of godlike 
nobility that had caused some of the 
ignorant to believe him divine. He 
wore the robe he had arrived in, 
There were no faded flowers, no jew- 
elry, no ornaments; they would have 
seemed profane. At the foot of the 
coffin lay the small sealed box, also 
of transparent. plastic, which con- 
tained all of Earth’s records of his 
visit—a description ef the events at- 
tending his arrival, pictures of Gnut 
and the traveler, and the little roll 
of sight-and-sound film which had 
caught for all time his few brief mo- 
tions and words. 


CuirF sAT very still, wishing he 
could see the face of the robot. Gnut, 
too, did not move from his position 
of reverent contemplation—not for a 
long time. There on the brilliantly 
lighted pyramid, under the eyes of a 
fearful, tumultuous multitude, Gnut 
paid final respect to his beautiful and 
adored master. ; 

Suddenly, then, it was over. Gnut 
reached out and took the little box 
of records, rose to his feet and started 
down the steps. 

Back through the water, straight 
back to the building, across lawns 
and paths as before, he made his ir- 
resistible way. Before him the cha- 
otic rmg of people melted away, be- 
hind they followed as close as they 
dared, trampling each other in their 
efforts to keep him in sight. There 
are no television records of his re- 
turn. Every pickup was damaged 
on the way to the tomb. 

As they drew near the building, 
Cliff saw that the tank’s projectile 
had made a hole twenty feet wide 
extending from the roof to the 
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ground. The door still stood open, 
and Gnut, hardly varying his almost 
jerkless rhythm, made his way over 
the debris and went straight for the 
port end of the ship. Cliff wondered 
if he would be set free. 

He was. The robot set him down 
and pointed toward the door; then, 
turning, he made the sounds that 
opened the ship. The ramp slid 
down and he entered. 

Then Cliff did the mad, coura- 
geous thing which made him famous 
for a generation. Just as the ramp 
started sliding back in he skipped 
over it and himself entered the ship. 
The port closed. 


VIL. 


It was pitch dark, and the silence 
was absolute. Cliff did not move. 
He felt that Gnut was close, just 
ahead, and it was so. 

His hard metal hand took him by 
the waist, pulled him against his cold 
side, and carried him somewhere 
ahead. Hidden lamps _ suddenly 
bathed the surroundings with bluish 
light. 

He set Cliff down and stood look- 
ing at him. The young man already 
regretted his rash action, but the ro- 
bot, except for his always unfathom- 
able eyes, did not seem angry. He 
pointed to a stool in one corner of 
the room. Cliff quickly obeyed this 
time and sat meekly, for a while not 
even venturing to look around. 

He saw he was in a small labora- 
tory of some kind. Complicated 
metal and plastic apparatus lined the 
walls and filled several small tables; 
he could not recognize or guess the 
function of a single piece. Dominat- 
ing the center of the room was a long 
metal table on whose top lay a large 
box, much like a coffin on the out- 
side, connected by many wires to a 
complicated apparatus at the far end. 


From close above spread a cone of 
bright light from a many-tubed 
lamp. 

One thing, half covered on a 
nearby table, did look familiar—and 
very much out of place. From where 
he sat it seemed to be a brief case— 
an ordinary Earthman’s brief case. 
He wondered. 

Gnut paid him no attention, but 
at once, with the narrow edge of a 
thick tool, sliced the lid off the little 
box of records. He lifted out the 
strip of sight-and-sound film and 
spent fully half an hour adjusting it 
within the apparatus at the end of 
the big table. Cliff watched, fasci- 
nated, wondering at the skill with 
which the robot used his tough metal 
fingers. This done, Gnut worked for 
a long time over some accessory ap- 
paratus on an adjoining table. Then 
he paused thoughtfully a moment 
and pushed inward a long rod. 

A voice came out of the coffinlike 
box—the voice of the slain ambassa- 
dor. 

“Tam Klaatu,” it said, “and this 
is Gnut.” 

From the _ recording!—flashed 
through Cliff's mind. The first and 
only words the ambassador had 
spoken. But, then, in the very next 
second he saw that it was not so. 
There was a man in the box! The 
man stirred and sat up, and Cliff saw 
the living face of Klaatu! 

Klaatu appeared somewhat sur- 
prised and spoke quickly in an un- 
known tongue to Gnut—and Gnut, 
for the first time in Cliff’s experience, 
spoke himself in answer. The ro- 
bot’s syllables tumbled out as if born 
of human emotion, and the expres- 
sion on Klaatu’s face changed from 
surprise to wonder. They talked for 
several minutes. Klaatu, apparently 
fatigued, then began to lie down, but 
stopped midway, for he saw Cliff. 
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Gnut spoke again, at length. Klaatu 
beckoned Cliff with his hand, and he 
went to him. 

“Gnut has told me everything,” he 
said in a low, gentle voice, then 
looked at Cliff for a moment in si- 
lence, on his face a faint, tired smile. 

Cliff had a hundred questions to 
ask, but for a moment hardly dared 
open his mouth. 

“But you,” he began at last—very 
respectfully, but with an escaping ex- 
citement—“‘you are not the Klaatu 
that was in the tomb?” 

The man’s smile faded 
shook his head. 

“No.” He turned to the towering 
Gnut and said something in his own 
tongue, and at his words the metal 
features of the robot twisted as if 
with pain. ‘Then he turned back to 
Chiff. “I am dying,” he announced 
simply, as if repeating his words for 
the Earthman. Again to his face 
came the faint, tired smile. 

Cliff's tongue was locked. He just 
stared, hoping for light. Klaatu 
seemed to read his mind. 

“IT see you don’t understand,” he 
said. “Although unlike us, Gnut has 
great powers. When the wing was 


and he 


built and the lectures began, there 
came to him a striking inspiration. 
Acting on it at once, in the night, he 
assembled this apparatus . . 


. and 
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now he has made me again, from my 
voice, as recorded by your people. 
As you must know, a given body 
makes a characteristic sound. He 
constructed an apparatus which re- 
versed the recording process, and 
from the given sound made the char- 
acteristic body.” 

Cliff gasped. So that was it! 

“But you needn't die!” Chiff ex- 
claimed suddenly, eagerly. “Your 
voice recording was taken when you 
stepped out of the ship, while you 
were well! You must let me take 
you to a hospital! Our doctors are 
very skillful!” 

Hardly perceptibly, Klaatu shook 
his head. 

“You still don’t understand,” he 


said slowly and more faintly. “Your 
recording had imperfections. Per- 


haps very slight ones, but they doom 
the product. All of Gnut’s experi- 
ments died in a few minutes, he tells 
me .. . and so must I.” 


SuppENLy, then, Cliff understood 
the origin of the “experiments.” He 
remembered that on the day the 
wing was opened a Smithsonian offi- 
cial had lost a brief case containing 
film strips recording the speech of 
various world fauna. There, on that 
table, was a brief case! And the 
Stillwells must have been made from 
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strips kept in the table drawer! 

But his heart was heavy. He did 
not want this stranger to die. Slowly 
there dawned on him an important 
idea. He explained it with growing 
excitement. 

“You say the recording was imper- 
fect, and of course it was. But the 
cause of that lay in the use of an im- 
perfect recording apparatus. So if 
Gnut, in his reversal of the process, 
had used exactly the same pieces of 
apparatus that your voice was re- 
corded with, the imperfections could 
be studied, canceled out, and you'd 
live, and not die!” 

As the last words left his lips, Gnut 
whipped around like a cat and 
gripped him tight. A truly human 
excitement was shining in the metal 
muscles of his face. 

“Get me that apparatus!” he or- 
dered—in clear and perfect English! 
He started pushing Cliff toward the 
door, but Klaatu raised his hand. 

“There is no hurry,” Klaatu said 
gently: “it is too late for me. What 
is your name, young man?” 

Cliff told him. 

“Stay with me to the end,” he 
asked. Klaatu closed his eves and 
rested: then, smiling just a little, but 
not opening his eyes, he added: 
“And don't be sad, for I shall now 
perhaps live again . and it will 
be due to vou. There is no pain—” 


His voice was rapidly growing 
weaker. Cliff, for all the questions 


he had, could only look on, dumb. 
Again Klaatu seemed to be aware of 
his thoughts. 

“IT know,” he said feebly, “I know. 
We have so much to ask each other. 
About your civilization . . . and 
Gaut’s—” 

“And yours,” said Cliff. 

“And Gnut’s,” said the gentle 
voice again. “Perhaps some 
day . .. perhaps I will be back—” 


He lay without moving. He lay 
so for a long time, and at last Cliff 
knew that he was dead. ‘Tears came 
to his eyes; in only these few minutes 
he had come to love this man. He 
looked at Gnut. The robot knew, 
too, that he was dead, but no tears 
filled his red-lighted eves; they were 
fixed on Cliff, and for once the young 
man knew what was in his mind. 

“Gnut,” he announced earnestly, 
as if taking a sacred oath, “Ul get 
the original apparatus. I'll get it. 
Every piece of it, the exact same 
things.” 

Without a word, Gnut conducted 
him to the port. He made _ the 
sounds that unlocked it. As it 
opened, a noisy crowd of Earthmen 
outside trampled each other in a 
sudden scramble to get out of the 
building. The wing was lighted. 
Cliff stepped down the ramp. 


Tur Next two hours always in 
Cliffs memory had a_ dreamlike 
quality. It was as if that mysteri- ~ 
ous laboratory with the peacefully 
sleeping dead man was the real and 
central part of his life, and his scene 
with the noisy men with whom he 
talked a gross and barbaric interlude. 
He stood not far from the ramp. He 
told only part of his story. He was 
believed. He waited quietly while 
all the pressure which the highest 
officials in the land could exert was 
directed toward obtaining for him the 
apparatus the robot had demanded. 

When it arrived, he carried it to 
the floor of the little vestibule behind 
the port. Gnut was there, as if wait- 
ing. In his arms he held the slender 
body of the second Klaatu. Tenderly 
he passed him out to Cliff, who took 
him without a word, as if all this had 
been arranged. It seemed to be the 
parting. 


Of all the things Cliff had wanted 
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to say to Klaatu, one remained im- 
peratively present in his mind. Now, 
as the green metal robot stood 
framed in the great green ship, he 
seized his chance. 

“Gnut,” he said earnestly, holding 
carefully the limp body in his arms, 
“you must do one thing for me. Lis- 
ten carefully. I want you to tell 
your master—the master yet to come 
—that what happened to the first 
Klaatu was an accident, for which 
all Earth is immeasurably sorry. 
Will you do that?” 

“T have known it,” the robot an- 
swered gently. 

“But will you promise to tell your 
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master—just those words—as soon 
as he is arrived?” 

“You misunderstand,” said Gnut, 
still gently, and quietly spoke four 
more words. As Cliff heard them a 
mist passed over his eyes and his 
body went numb. 

As he recovered and his eyes came 
back to focus he saw the great ship 
disappear. It just suddenly was not 
there any more. He fell back a step 
or two. In his ears, like great bells, 
rang Gnut’s last words. Never, never 
was he to disclose them till the day 
he came to die. 

“You misunderstand,” the mighty 
robot had said. “I am the master.” 


END. 


IN TIMES 


A FULL magazine rather scatters the editorial departments this issue; 
henee you'll find the Analytical Laboratory elsewhere this month. Next 
month—the third part of “Slan” of course is reason enough to look forward, 
I think. In addition, there’s a number of other items. The cover goes to 
Vie Phillips again—his “Maiden Voyage” introduced 1939, if you remem- 
ber—on his yarn “Salvage,” which is a yarn about salvaging spaceships 
where they’re most apt to need salvaging. Of course the radio, the driving 
units, the air conditioner and all other functions might break down at once 
and leave ’em stranded without communication in space. But the chances 
are, most of ’em are going to need picking up and putting together again 
on planets, just as ships of the sea most need help when the shore is not 
only near, but too darned near. Anyway, Phillips feels so. 


Something strange seems to be happening to our authors. The serials 
I’m seeing nowadays keep getting better and better, a sort of determination 
to outdo outstanding stories seems manifest. I’ve gotten in a new one to 
follow “Slan.” You'll hear more about it later, of course, but among other 
unusual things, it’s a new author—Anson MacDonald. 
Column”; most of it is about an old gentleman with a long white beard and 
a real-for-sure luminous halo around his head who goes around performing 


miracles. You know—stretches out 


man is cured. And, friends, it does not belong in Unknown. It has one of 
the loveliest scientific explanations of the year! 


Astounding. 
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RUIAWAY CARGO 


By fat Schachner 


The cargo was harmless enough—so long as no air hit 
it! And it was automatically controlied from the Moon 
to Earth—tiil the control stations were blown up! 


Ilfustrated by Schneeman 


Moon Station 2X hummed with 
activity. The great lucent dome 
was alive with lights and the bustle 
that presaged the departure of a great 
cargo craft. The pitted surface of 
Tycho cast eerie shadows, and the 
fierce Sun filtered through the arti- 
ficial air within the huge, overarch- 
ing span. Mighty derricks lifted 
giant fingers and scooped the pre- 
cious Tycho dust into the hold of 
the waiting cargo ship. Orders 
crackled and men_ scurried like 
gnomes delving deep in the bowels 
of a planet. Every second counted; 
every extra moment’s exposure of 
the dust to the disintegrating influ- 
-ence of the atmosphere increased 
the chances of blowing the Moon to 
kingdom come a hundredfold. 

Shep Low tried to keep his eyes 
on the screen that registered incom- 
ing calls from New York, but they 
insisted on straying nervously to the 
ovoid ship that thrust its blunt nose, 
like an upended egg, through the 
sheathing dome and into the airless- 
ness of the Moon. His short, chunky 
body was rigid, and his wide, gener- 
ous mouth was clamped tight. Fi- 
nally he could stand it no longer. 
He jumped up from his post, glared 
openly through the control-room 
window. 

“Damn it, Neal!” he exploded. 
“Won't they ever get through load- 
ing that blasted, triple-blank stuff? 


I never saw such a bunch of lazy, 
slow-moving guys in my life!” 

Neal Cass did not immediately 
answer. Carefully, and with exas- 
perating calm, he kept on checking 
the readings of the cylindrical beam 
of force that surged through space 
between Moon Station 2X and Port 
New York. Amperage, voltage, 
magnetic sidesway, countervailing 
fields, hysteresis. Everything was 
right and tight to the hairline. Ev- 
erything was set for the quick, hur- 
tling flight across the void. 

Shep whirled on him. “How the 
blazes can you sit there like a mum- 
mified fish?” he said violently. 
“Those fellows out there are way be- 
hind schedule. That Tycho dust’s 
liable to go popping on us any seec- 
ond.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” Neal ad- 
vised. “Tt disintegrates pretty fast; 
but not that fast. The rate follows 
a definite curve, and we know ex- 
actly how long it takes to reach the 
limiting point. Once it slides into 
the vacuum hold of the ship it’s safe 
enough. As for the loading crew be- 
ing behind schedule”’—he looked at 


the moving time signal—‘they’re 
exactly five minutes ahead of it, my 
jittery friend.” 

Shep groaned and wiped his fore- 
head with an old-fashioned handker- 
chief. “I'd have sworn it was noon 
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“That beam can’t turn the mass of that ship!” 
“No—but it may lead it!” 


of next month. I ean take almost 
anything, but just sitting on my 
hands, waiting for some highly un- 
stable dust to blast us out of the 


Galaxy, is more than should be ex- 
pected of a reasonable man.” 
“Meaning you?” 
“Yes, me!” Shep retorted inele- 
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gantly. “I wish to Hannah that 
first Moon expedition never discov- 
ered the dust in the old slag vents 
of Tycho.” 

“I’m with you there, Shep. But it 
was discovered, and by some mira- 
cle of chance a sample was brought 
back to Earth without exploding. 
Packed in vacuum shells, it makes 
the most terrible weapon civilized 
man has ever had. Doesn't even 
have to be detonated. As the shell 
strikes, contact releases a spring. 
The shell opens, the dust flies in all 
directions. The oxygen in the air 
does the rest.” Neal’s face grew 
grim. “I’ve heard of the tests. One 
shell wiped out an area five miles 
square and dug a hole a hundred 
feet deep.” 

“Yeah, I've heard, too.” Shep 
glanced apprehensively out at the 
feverish workers. “I still say they 
should have left the dust here in 
Tycho where it belongs.” 

Neal nodded. “That was the 
original intention when our chem- 
ists laid the results before the North 
American Union. But the other 
unions got wind of it. They sent 
over their own expeditions. We 
claimed Tycho by right of discov- 
ery; they searched the other craters 
and set up their own Moon stations. 
Unfortunately they found the dust, 
too. So in self-defense, we've got 
to keep on mining and shipping.” 

Shep wiped hiss face again. 
“That’s the hell of it! Everyone 
afraid to stop because of the others. 
Now if I had my way—” 


THE WARNING signal flashed red 
and buzzed sharply. Neal turned 
the screen switch. The round, seri- 


ous face of Bruce Hopper blinked 
owlishly at him from the silver sur- 
face. 
tor. 

“Hello, Neal!” he greeted. 


He was the New York opera- 


“Evy- 
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erything’s set at this end. Landing 
beam’s tight and ready. When does 
the Thunderbolt blast off?” 

Neal glanced up at the time sig- 
nal. “In about five minutes, Bruce, 
The loading’s a bit ahead of sched- 
ule. Ul transmit the starting units 
as soon as she lifts.” 

“Good enough!” Bruce approved. 
Then his round, businesslike face 
took on a worried look. He glanced 
furtively around the deserted con- 
trol chamber as though he were 
afraid of eavesdroppers. He low- 
ered his voice. “You can’t hurry 
the stuff over fast enough to suit 
Their Nibs.” 

“What's up?” 

“Plenty! That is, nothing defi- 
nite; nothing you could put a han- 
dle to. But Their Nibs are nervous. 
Been holding a lot of secret meet- 
ings. In fact, the great William 
Pruyn just contacted me to find out 
when that load of Tycho dust was 
coming through. Himself in per- 
son, too; not a stereo.” 

Neal whistled. “Their Nibs”—ir- 
reverently so-called by the control 
men—was the august Council of Ex- 
perts who governed the North 
American Union; and Pruyn was its 
president. “That sounds bad,” he 
agreed. “But hell, we've already de- 
livered two cargoes. That dust’s 
pretty deep down the vents. Takes 
at least a month to load up a ship. 
Besides, what are Their Nibs nerv- 
ous about? The World Treaty’s got 
another six months to run.” 

Bruce laughed mirthlessly. “You 
fellows have been on the Moon too 
long. Earth’s become a vast whis- 
pering gallery of rumors. The way 
things are now, no union’s going to 
pay much attention to a_ treaty. 
And the first two shipments are al- 
ready past history. The detonating 
plants are clamoring for more.” 

“We've sent as much as any other 
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Moon station,” Neal protested. 
“And now that we've installed the 
new Shipman process we'll double 
the output.” 

“That’s the trouble. The other 
unions got wind of it. ‘That’s why 
they're liable to strike before we get 
the edge on them.” He stopped 
suddenly, flung his head around to- 
ward the rear of his chamber. 
“Signing off, Neal. Someone’s com- 
ing. Send me the elements when 
the Thunderbolt blasts.” 

Then the screen wiped clean into 
a featureless blank. 

“Holy cats!” breathed Shep, his 
dark face screwed up into little 
knots. “So that’s the way it is! 
Maybe we'd better tell Gautry to 
put some guards around the station. 
No telling what might happen.” 

Neal grinned. “The only thing 
that'll happen will be a swell case 
of lunar madness for you if you 
don’t take hold of yourself. They 
say the lesser gravity has a lot to do 
with it. Makes lesions in the brain 
cells, and the victim sees wimpuses 
and thinks he’s a floating moon- 
beam.” 

“Shut up!” Shep yelled indig- 
nantly. “I’m serious.” 

“So am I. What do you want to 
guard against? Any flight from 
Earth would be seen by us in ample 
time.” 

“Tm net talking about Earth. 
How about the half dozen Moon 
stations? There's Gassendi, worked 
by the East Europe Union; Proclus 
with a heavy staff of Central Asians; 
Eratosthenes and so on. Any one 
of them could launch a swift attack 
against us without our having a 
chance.” 

Neal frowned and looked thought- 
ful. “There’s something in that,” 
he admitted. “Perhaps you’re right. 
At any rate it wouldn’t hurt. I'll 
talk it over with Gautry after the 


Thunderbolt clears.” Everett Gau- 
try was supervising chief of the sta- 
tion. “Ah! She’s ready now. 
They've battened down the hatches; 
they're waving everyone out of 
range.” 


THE HUGE orange light beam 
swung frantically outside. The an- 
nunciators blared warning. “Back, 
everyone! The ship’s blasting off.” 

The men scurried for their lives, 
dropping into specially prepared 
shelter chambers, bounding with 
fantastic jumps for the rock-hewn 
central quarters. Evy Gautry, feet 
straddled, powerful frame leaning 
slightly forward, flashed a hand sig- 
nal across the pumicelike ground to- 
ward the control chamber. 

Neal stared tensely at the time 
signal, ready for readings. 

There was a sudden blast of 
sound. The deep cavity underneath 
the ship was filled with belching 
flame. A lurid blaze flicked over the 
station. The Thunderbolt whooshed 
out through the skin-tight vent, 
streaked upward so fast the human 
eye could barely follow its flight. 
Already it was a tiny speck of shim- 
mering metal against a cold, black 
sky, heading at a slight angle to the 
half Earth that glowed palely green 
overhead. 

“Boy! She travels fast!’ Shep 
said admiringly. Then he took a 
deep breath of relief. “Can't say’s 
I'm sorry she left. It’s Earth’s head- 
ache now. I'll sleep easy for another 
month now.” 

Neal flung figures into the caleu- 
lator, watched the shining mecha- 
nism spin and gyrate. Within sec- 
onds the plotted elements of the 
ship’s course spewed out on flexible 
steel tape. He glanced at them with 
expert eye. “Everything’s right and 
tight. ‘The beam’s holding it like a 
vise. A neat job, if I do pat my- 
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self on the back.” 

“You ought to,” said Shep. “It’s 
your idea—I mean the _ crewless 
cargo ship and the force beam to 
guide it. Come to think of it, why 
isn’t it applied to other types as 
well?” 

“Not enough flexibility of mo- 
tion,” explained Neal. “Can't 
swerve off the beam in case of neces- 
sity. The occasion might arise in 
one out of a_ billion cases—not 
enough to bother about with car- 
goes, but with passengers on board 
it’s another matter. Besides, pas- 
sengers need attention. Got to wipe 
their noses, furnish an audience for 
their ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’ when they hit 
space for the first time, and answer 
a lot of fool questions.” 

“You've left out the real reason 
you got busy and worked out the 
beam, Neal. They couldn’t get a 
crew for a dust boat since the first 
one went out like a nova halfway to 
Earth.” 

“Can’t say as I blame them. The 
slightest amount of residual air in 
the hold—a leak from crew quar- 
ters—and the dust explodes. But 
I'd better send Bruce the flight ele- 
ments. She’s due to come sliding 
down the beam at Port New York 
in three hours and thirty-five min- 
utes.” 

He tripped the visor into action; 
set it on the New York length. 

The screen remained blank. 

“That’s funny! Bruce must’ve 
stepped out a moment. But the 
automatic reflex should have buzzed 
back.” 

He waited a minute; tried it 
again. 

Still the screen showed no signs 
of life. 

Neal said “Damn!” Little puck- 
ers appeared in his forehead. 

“Maybe his screen’s blown,” sug- 
gested Shep. 
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“He’s got an auxiliary, on an in- 
dependent circuit. And he knows 
I was due to transmit.” 

Shep’s dark face began to look 
white. “Gosh, Neal! Suppose 
they’ve started.” 

Neal swung on him fast. “Who’s 
started?” There was an edge to his 
voice. 

Shep gulped. “One of the other 
unions.” 

“You're crazy!” Neal made it 
harsh, explosive, to hide his own un- 
ease. 

“Maybe, but it makes sense. This 
is a swell time to start what back in 
the Second World War they called 
a ‘blitzkrieg.’ In another month we 
go into double production, thanks 
to the Shipman process. Then it 
would be too late. Now they’ve got 
the jump on us. Their own cargo 
comes through, and ours gets by- 
passed in space. The opportunity 
would never come up again.” 

Neal got up. His tall, lean body, 
flat-muscled, lithe like that of a 
dancer, overtopped Shep by a head. 
“Tf it isn’t the Moon madness that’s 
got you, you don’t know the half of 


He stopped abruptly, tried New 
York feverishly again and again. 

The screen did not even flicker. 

Then he set the length for Wash- 
ington, where the Council of Ex- 
perts sat. His mouth was a hard, 
tight gash, and his eyes burned like 
neon bulbs. 

So intent was he on the controls, 
so intent was Shep Low on Neal, 
that neither one heard the stealthy 
opening of the exit slide behind 
them. Five men moved soundlessly 
into the room, their feet padded 
with noiseless arbo sheaths. 


Neat half turned from the still- 
blank screen. “Look, Shep!” he 
started. “While I’m raising Wash- 


ington, you go get Gautry and tell 


him—” Then he saw the men, and 
he jerked upward with a cry of 
warning, his right hand streaking to 
the belt where his thermo unit hung. 

Fast as he was, the men were 
faster. Two sprang for him, short 
dural clubs upraised. Two others 
sprang for the startled assistant. 
The fifth flung for the sereen con- 
trol, sent his club crashimg over the 
tangle of cables and thin-walled 
tubes. The face of the Washington 
operator was humming into life 
when a blast of shorted wires and 
tubes sent crisping flares over the 
entire outfit. 

Neal tugged desperately 
thermo unit and started a second 
shout for help. Then two clubs 
slammed simultaneously down on 
his skull. Moon and stars and gal- 
axies whirled dizzyingly around. As 
he went toppling he heard as from 
a great distance the smothered out- 
cry of Shep Low: then everything 
slid away from him. 

The five men paid no further at- 
tention to the slumped victims. 
They worked efficiently and fast. 
No words were uttered. Their alien 
eyes and olive-stained faces were im- 
passive. Their lank, black hair was 
plastered greasily over sloping fore- 
heads. Silently on their arbo 
sheaths they padded around the 
chamber, methodically smashing ev- 
ery instrument, every panel, every 
auxiliary set that might take over 
in an emergency. The dural clubs, 
specially alloved, made _— small, 
squishing sounds as they thudded 
into the apparatus. 

The whole thmg took but a few 
seconds. The leader’s pale eyes 
flicked over the holocaust; then he 
lifted his hand and twisted his wrist 
m a peculiar gesture. It was a sa- 
lute! 

As silent as they had come, the 


at his 
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five men slid out of the place they 
had wrecked. Like shadows, they 
hugged the tumbled rocks to one of 
the emergency locks. Still without 
a word, they slipped inside, where a 
small, dull-gray scooter waited, 
They tumbled in, slid the port into 
place, and went out of the automatic 
lock like a gray ghost. Quietly the 
electro-powered scooter vanished to- 
ward the east, its gray sheath merg- 
ing with the pumice-gray surface of 
the Moon. 

Behind them lay the unwitting 
Moon station, cut off from all out- 
side communication or warning for 
at least a day of intensive repairs. 
The leader’s olive-tinted face per- 
mitted itself a flitting grin. A day? 
All that was required was -a mere 
three hours and a half of silence! 


Evererr Gautry splashed the 
sweat off his broad-beamed fore- 
head with a weary gesture. The 


lean, pumice-smudged man leaning 
against the wall of central quarters 
looked down at his gnarled hands 
and spat thoughtfully. He was Joe 
Banks, the mining foreman. 

“Another load gone, Mr. Gautry,” 
he said, “and I wish to Saturn it’d 
be the last. My men are getting 
pretty leery “bout that there dust, 
Ever’ time they shove a dipper into 
that old vent they jump like it’s al- 
ready exploded.” 

“She’s a hell hole, all right,” Gau- 
try agreed, “but we got our orders. 
‘Get it out, they tell me, and I get 
it out according. Ain’t much chance 
o’ trouble down there in the vents, 
though. Been lying there for mil- 
lions of years, vacuum-sealed, so to 
speak.” 


Joe Banks spat again. “Lucky 


there aim’t any atmosphere on the 
Moon, or else—” 

“The scientists back home wor- 
ried around with that for a while. 
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Claim the discovery of the Tycho 
dust solved what was puzzling them 
ever since they turned an eye on the 
Moon.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“About the Moon’s surface look- 
ing like an old-fashioned — battle- 
field,” Gautry explained, “and the 
total absence of air an’ water. They 
figure long ago there must’ve been 
both. But the dust was gradually 
forming underground, under _pres- 
sure, from some chemicals that we 
been fortunate back on Earth in not 
having. Some pockets close to the 
surface got exposed. A moonquake, 
mebbe; a big meteor; or mebbe just 
plain erosion. The contact with 
oxygen set off the dust. The whole 
surface of the Moon went off in one 
grand smack. Everything went— 
atmosphere, seas, soil, mebbe a 
whole race o’ people. Where the 
pockets were there was extra-deep 
explosions—that’s your craters now, 
like Tycho here.” 

Joe shivered, looked apprehen- 
sively down the deep vent almost at 
their feet. It ran for miles into the 
bowels of the dead Moon, and was 
capped with vacuum locks to keep 
the artificial air within the dome 
from seeping down into the work- 
ings. “I suppose the stuff we're 
mining lay too deep for the big blow 
tuh get at it.” 

“That's the way they figure it,” 
nodded Gautry. He yawned, flexed 
his powerful arms. “Might’s well go 
in an’ chin with Cass an’ Low for a 
while. We all deserve a rest.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Joe. “ Sides, I 
wanna hear what’s goin’ on back on 
Earth.” He grinned shamefacedly. 
“There oughta be a message for 
me,” 

Gautry chuckled and poked him 
in the ribs. “Naney, eh?” 

“Yeah! I tol’ her the company 
don’t like so many personal mes- 


sages, but she says either she talks 
tuh me ever other day or she’s 
a-comin’ out here tuh see what’s 
what. Claims she got a sneakin’ 
suspicion there’s some yaller-haired 
gals up here on th’ Moon.” 


The boss grinned. “I wish tuh’ 


Mike there was, Joe. Me, I’m a sin- 
gle man, and this here life gets 
kinda hard. You're lucky, fella, 
But come on.” 

They threaded their way over the 
porous surface toward the control 
chamber. 

“°S) funny!” Gautry remarked. 
“Everything's quiet’s the Moon tt- 
self in there. Usually those two ba- 
bies come boilin’ out when the cargo 
ship blasts off. Like tuh raise hell 
when there’s a chance.” 

Joe Banks nodded. “ ‘Specially 
Neal Cass. Bet he could fight his 
weight in meteors. Good guy, 
though.” 

“They don’t come any better.” 
Gautry stepped in through the open 
slide door. Banks was right on his 
tail. 

“Hello, you two space eaters!” 
greeted Gautry; then went suddenly 
quiet. Banks made a little choking 
sound, 


THe control room was a shambles 
of twisted wires and smoldering 
tubes. It looked as though some 
Moon giant had torn through it in 
a murderous rage. And on the floor, 
limp, unstirring, lay the two control 
men! 

Ev Gautry was a big man, but he 
moved now with the celerity of a 
cat. He shoved clear across the 
chamber in a single move, ripped 
open the emergency medical kit, 
tumbled out supplies—water, band- 
ages, hypos already filled with pow- 
erful stimulants. 

“See if they're alive, Joe,” he said 
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hoarsely. He did not recognize his 
own voice. 

Banks knelt swiftly. There was 
a huge lump in his threat that al- 
most suffocated him. He put his 
ear to Neal’s chest; then he did the 
same with Shep Low. 

“They're alive!” he yelped joy- 
fully. “Gawd, Mr. Gautry, they 
must be made o’ dural! Lookit them 
there lumps on their skulls.” 

But the boss shoved him aside 
and began to swab and paint the 
wounds. He injected the hypos ex- 
pertly into the big arteries of the 
arm. There was an almost instan- 
taneous reaction. Color flowed into 
their faces, breathing grew stertor- 
ous, then subsided into regularity. 
Neal opened his eyes first. 

“Wh-what—” he gasped. 

“Take it easy, old chap,” Gautry 
advised. “Look, Shep’s comin’ 
around.” 

But Neal’s bleary eyes took in the 
wreckage of his pet instruments, and 
he jerked off the restraining hand 
and came wabbling to his feet. 


“Those men,” he gasped. “Did 
you get them?” 
“Whoa!” said Gautry. “What 


men?” 

“The five who attacked us and 
wrecked the works.” 

Joe Banks shook his head. 
“Never seen hide nor hair o’ any- 
one.” 


Shep painfully struggled up. His 
face was pale and _ the _ blood 


streamed still from the cut on his 
forehead. ‘They got away clean,” 
he groaned. 

Gautry’s eyes narrowed. “What’s 
this all about?” 

Neal explained swiftly. “They 
looked like one of the tribes of the 
Northeast Asiatic Union,” he ended. 
“You know the type—dark-olive 
faces; curious, slitted eyes, and 
damp black hair plastered down.” 
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Gautry swore. Their station’s 
the other side o’ the Moon. Damn 
their filthy hides! Ill break out ev- 
ery gun and scooter we have and 
blast them to hell and gone off the 


~ Moon!” 


“Bat why should they ’a’ done 
it?” asked Joe. 

Neal started to shake his head, 
then suddenly galvanized into life. 
Alarm flooded his bruised face. 
“Migosh!” he exploded. “Shep was 
right.” 

Shep held his head. “I wish to 
hell I wasn’t,” he moaned. 

The boss felt a quivering premoni- 
tion. “Stop talking riddles, you 
two!” he snapped. 

But Neal disregarded him. Fran- 
tically his eyes sought the time sig- 
nal. It was broken. 

“Quick!” he shouted. “What time 
is it?” 

Joe stared down 
“Eleven—fifty-six.” 

“We were out then about fifteen 


at his wrist. 


minutes.” Neal’s voice was flat, 
emotionless. “In three hours and 
twenty minutes the Thunderbolt 


will crash headlong into Port New 
York.” 

“You're crazy!” yelled Gautry. 
“That slap on the head knocked you 
dizzy. Just because our plant is 
wrecked don’t mean New York can’t 
hold her on the beam and set ‘er 
down easy.” 

“He’s not crazy!” 
almost hysterically. “He's talking 
God’s truth. Just before they 
jumped us we were trying to raise 
Bruce Hopper at New York. He’s 
out; and his station’s out, same as 
us. It was a deliberate set-up, I 
tell you. Both ends of the beam 
were smashed.” 


Shep shouted 


SHEP’s voice stopped abruptly, 
and for a long moment only the deep 
breathing of the four men could be 


heard. In each man’s mind flashed 
the same panoramic vision. Of a 
great cargo boat hurtling crewless 
through space. Of a control beam 
that was haywire. Of frantic 
ground crews at Port New York try- 
ing desperately to rig up emergency 
controls and knowing that it could 
not possibly be done in time. Of 
twenty million people cramming all 
roads, all available crafts in panic 
terror to evacuate a hundred miles 
square and knowing that millions of 
them would not make it. Of hope 
against hope that somehow the ship 
would swerve and go careening 
safely out into space. Of blasphemy 
and imprecations and prayers all in- 
termingled as every _ telescope 
trained on the approaching disaster. 
Of the moment of contact! 

Here, every one of the four in 
that smashed control room felt his 
heart held in a vise and all blood 
squeezed from his veins. They knew 
what would happen. They knew 
exactly the terrific energies impris- 
oned in the Tycho dust that re- 
quired only contact with air for a 
short space of time to explode. 

Cautious experimentation had 
blasted miles of desert sky-high with 
a single shell load. Here there was 
a thousand tons! The imagination 
reeled and rocked. Half the east- 
ern coast would detonate out of ex- 
istence. No similar holocaust had 
taken place in all Earth’s history 
since the time when the glaciers 
marched inexorably down from the 
pole. 

“We've got to stop it!” Neal’s 
voice was hard, brittle as he broke 
the terrible silence. 

“But how?” Gautry spread his 
hands helplessly. For the first time 
in his hard-bitten career he did not 
know what to do. 

“There isn’t a chance,” wailed 
Shep. “The Northeast Union knew 
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what was what. Damn their olive 
hides! They must have thousands 
of fighting detonators crammed to 
the brim with their own Moon dust 
waiting for the Thunderbolt to 
crash.” He shook his fist up at the 
pale-green disk of the Earth. 
“They'll come in slamming and 
blasting to mop up our union, to 
bring the terrified remnants under 
the tyranny. Damn ’em!” 

Joe Banks swayed. The gray 
pumice smudges made black streaks 
on the sudden pallor beneath. 
“Nancy!” he whispered. “Nancy! 
She’s in New York!” 

“Shut up, all of you!” snapped 
Neal. “Let me think.” 

They fell silent. Only their fever- 
ish eyes followed his jerky, abrupt 
pacings around the control chamber. 
He seemed like a caged lion. His 
eyes blazed, his brow was a corru- 
gated board, and his mouth was 
tight with furious thought. 

“If anyone can think of a way, 
it’s Neal,” Shep said huskily. 

Gautry shook his head despair- 
tingly. “Correct. But there ain’t 
any way.” 

Neal came to a swift halt. “It’s 
a million-to-one shot, but it’s the 
only chance.” 

Joe Banks looked up like a man 
reprieved from death. “Wh-what 
is?” 

“No time for details, Joe,” said 
Neal. His voice crackled. “Every 
second counts. Get the Flying Me- 
teor fueled at once. She’s the fast- 
est boat we've got. And put the fol- 
lowing equipment on board. Hurry, 
Gautry, if you’ve ever hurried in 
your life.” 

Gautry was the boss of Moon Sta- 
tion 2X, but like all good men he 
knew when to take orders as well as 
when to issue them. This was an 
oceasion for taking orders. He 
didn’t have the slightest idea what 
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Neal Cass had im mind; but he knew 
Neal, and that was enough for him. 

“Right, Neal. You'll have ‘er 
raring to go in five minutes flat. 
C’mon, Joe, we got lots to do, aw 
pronto.” 


Moon Station 2X within five sec- 
onds was a seething, ordered inferno 
of shouted orders and toiling, sweat- 
ing men. The little speedster was 
trundled into its lock, rocket fuel 
jetting into its tanks from flexible 
hoses even as it moved. Grim me- 
chanics swarmed over its surface, 
spied through its innards, tighten- 
ing, tuning, making sure every 
rocket valve, every jet was function- 
ing like a precision watch. Equip- 
ment poured into it in_ endless 
stream. 

In four minutes and ten seconds 
Gautry shouted: “She’s ready to 
blast, Neal. I don’t know what 
you're up to, but we’re all praying.” 

Neal lay in his cushioned rebound 
straps at the controls. Shep, darkly 
haggard, lay in his own supports. 
The ports slid noiselessly into place. 

“Hold tight, Shep! Im giving 
her maximum acceleration.” 

Neal shifted the lever all the way 
over. There was a rushing, roaring 
sound; a huge jerk out into space 
that thrust them back against the 
straps hike bouncing marionettes. A 


crushing weight slammed against 
their limbs. <A wall of blackness 


overcame them. 

It was only seconds, but it seemed 
like eternities. Then they fought 
out of their daze. The crushing load 
lifted. 

Shep said: “Whah . . . hah! 
That’s the fastest take-off I’ve ever 
been in.” 

Neal’s eyes focused on his sights. 
“Had to, Shep. Every split second 
counts. We've got to catch up with 
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the Thunderbolt before she gets too 
close to Earth.” 
“Hm-m-m! 
bowling along 
thirty miles a second.” 
“Thirty-two and a half, to be ex- 


oe 
The Thunderbolt’s 
pretty fast. About 


act. And she’s got a head start on 
us of a whole hour.” 

Shep groaned. “Sounds pretty 
hopeless. We're geared to about 
forty, and you know what they say 
about stern chases.” 

Neal’s jaw hardened. “I'm 
going to run the usual way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, building up acceleration 
to maximum speed for which the 
ship is planned, and then letting her 
coast. Vm gomg to keep on accel- 
erating.” 

Shep sat up quickly, “Wh-what?” 
he gasped. 

“Only chance to catch up,” Neal 
explained. “If I can push her up to 
sixty and keep accelerating her 
against the Moon’s gravity to keep 
her at that, we may overhaul the 
Thunderbolt in about an hour and 
three quarters. Don't forget, the 
Thunderbolt’s practically hit the 
Earth’s sphere of gravity by now. 
Instead of fighting the Moon pull, 
as we are now, she’s accelerating 
without rockets.” 

Shep cleared his head with a vig- 
orous shake. “We'll start every 
strut and every seam,” he protested. 
“You know these speedsters can’t 


not 


stand constant acceleration like 
that.” 
“She'll have to,” Neal declared 


grimly. “Otherwise we might as 
well write ‘finis’ to home and coun- 
try and two hundred million swell 
human beings.” 


Shep digested that. “O. K.!” he 


said finally. “Give her the gun, 
We don’t matter in this worth a 
cent. Only—” 


“Only what?” 
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“Tf IT only knew what you had up 
your sleeve to stop, the Thunderbolt, 
Neal.” 

Neal turned around to his assist- 
ant. “I’ve only a glimmering yet,” 
he said. “I’m trying to work it out 
while we're traveling. That's why 
I had Gautry shove in every type of 
apparatus | could think of.” 

The Moon was already only a 
huge silver disk beneath them, and 
shrinking visibly with the passing 
minutes. Neal held the Flying Me- 
teor grimly at constant acceleration. 
Their limbs were heavy and their 
blood pumped sluggishly. Their 
bodies seemed to weigh tons. The 
gravity pull within the ship was of 
the order of two Earth gravities. 

Behind them blazed the steady 
trail of rocket flame, spreading fan- 
wise into space. The stout metal 
struts shook and vibrated and com- 
plained at the punishment they 
were taking. 

But Neal kept his eve glued to the 
scanner for sight of the runaway 
Thunderbolt. They flung past the 
sphere of Moon attraction and 
Earth swung slowly underneath, and 
the Moon described a tedious are to 
the zenith, but still the Thunderbolt 
was too far ahead for sight. 

“Look,” Shep said hopefully. “I 
just thought of it. If both control 
stations were wrecked, wouldn't the 
force beam that holds the Thunder- 
bolt to her destination disappear 
with it?) That would mean that the 
slightest deviation would send the 
runaway smacking into some other 
part of Earth.” A small grin illumi- 
nated his wan face. “Maybe she 
might act like a museum boomerang 
and let the Northeast Union have it 
kerplunk.” 

“Sorry, Shep, it won’t happen. 
She'll crash at Port New York just 
the same. You forget a very simple 


principle. Though the power’s cut 
off, there remains a_ tremendous 
magnetic lag. A thing by the name 
of hysteresis, in case you've forgot- 
ten. On the power we were using, 
the beam can last for days. The 
only thing that happened with the 
destruction of the controls is that 
there’s no way of cushioning its fall 
with directive nose rockets.” 

“Damn!” muttered Shep, and fell 
silent again. 

But a moment later he broke out 
once more. “Maybe you expect to 
do it, Neal; but couldn't we send a 
shell crashing into her when we 
overhaul her, and explode her in 
space?” 

Neal looked at his assistant 
queerly. “You know what that 
would mean, don’t you?” 

Shep reddened with embarrass- 
ment. “Yes,” he admitted. Then, 
almost beligerently: “After all, it’s 
two lives against the whole union. 
I know I shouldn’t have talked. Id 
have felt a whole lot better if you 
had stayed back on the Moon.” 

“You old son!” Neal told him af- 
fectionately. “I knew I could count 
on you. Sure, I was thinking of 
that. But it’s too late now. By the 
time we overtake the Thunderbolt 
she'll be so close to Earth that the 
explosion of the dust would sear the 
face of the union as though the Sun 
had plopped right down on it.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Again Shep subsided 
into glum silence. 


THEY ROARED on, jets blasting, 
combining gravity fall with maxi- 
mum acceleration. The pressure on 
them grew almost unbearable. The 
lifting of an arm was a_ torture. 
Neal grew cold with fear. Even if 
the Flying Meteor didn't shake her- 
self apart, they'd catch up with the 
cargo boat too late. Already Earth 
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was a vast panorama beneath and 


spreading out with frightenmg ra- 
pidity. 

“There she is!” velled Shep sud- 
denly. Neal tried to turn his head 
fast toward the scanner and almost 
wrenched it off. 

There she was, certainly. 

A distant, ovoid body, glittering 
with reflected Sun, falling fast to- 
ward the looming Earth. 

“Can we make it?” husked Shep. 

Neal forced his lead-heavy fingers 
to the calculators. Slowly the in- 
tegrations moved. He fetched a 
deep, painful breath. “She's 4,500 
miles ahead of us and about 60,000 
miles from Earth. At her present 
rate of speed she’s due to smack in 
about half an hour.” His fingers 
held the acceleration lever over to 
the extreme right. “We'll catch up 
in eight minutes.” 

“And then?” 

Neal shook his head wearily. “TI 
don’t know,” he confessed with 
tragic despair. “My brains logy 
with the double gravity. I haven't 
been able to think of a single thing 
yet.” 

Shep groaned. “Look!” he ex- 
daimed. “There are battle liners 
rising out of Port New York. A 
dozen of them! By the ten moons 
of Neptune, I think they're going to 
blast the Thunderbolt.” 
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Neal's face grew gray. “Quick, 
Shep, get them on the visor! Tell 
them for God’s sake not to try it. 
They ll rip the whole face of the 
Earth to pieces.” 

Shep’s hand moved like a slow- 
motion stereo to the switch, stopped 
halfway. Excitement blazed sud- 
denly in his eves. “Neal! Neal!” 
he almost screamed. “We've been 
fools! . They're right and we're 
wrong. We forgot completely.” 

“What?” 

“That the dust won't explode un- 
less there's oxygen. There's no air 
in space, and the Jhunderbolt is a 
practical vacuum. When they 
smash her up, all that'll happen is 
that the dust spatters out inte 
space, harmless.” 

“Yeah! And then drift down to 
Earth, contact with Earth’s strato- 
sphere—and then what?” 

Shep collapsed. The luster died 
in his eves. “I might have known 
you'd have thought of it already. 
Hereafter I'll keep my brilliant ideas 
to myself.” 


THE GRIM, gray warships were 
coming up fast as Shep spat out his 
warning over the screen. “But, 
damn it, man!” exploded Squadron 
Commander Dakin of the flagship, 
Abraham Lincoln. “We can’t just 
stand back and watch everything 
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go up in smoke.” 

“Nothing else to do, sir,” Shep re- 
ported heavily. “Unless Neal here 
can—” 

Neal was pacing feverishly up and 
down the narrow limits of the cham- 
ber, picking up pieces of apparatus, 
studying them with fiercely nar- 
rowed eyes, setting them down again 
with an impatient groan. 

“There must be a way!” he kept 
on repeating. “There must—” 

He stopped short, stared at a 
small, shining tube of magneton, 
mounted on a swinging pivot and 
looking for all the world like an old- 
fashioned machine gun. The dif- 
ference was that its slender arm and 
solid base were wound with fine 
strands of spider-thin wire that 
made a sheath of open mesh about 
two inches equidistant around the 
magneton and capable of whirling 
revolution at the turn of a switch. 

Shep turned anxiously, and Dakin 
was fixed on the screen. “Got any- 
thing?” asked Shep. 

Neal furrowed his scalp with a 
swift movement of his hand. “Some- 
thing’s beginning to glimmer. Let 
me think.” He was talking half in- 
coherently to himself. “The beam 
of force pure magnetism 
tremendous lag . . . hysteresis ; 
but it’s cut off from both bases 
. . . floating in space, so to speak.” 

“What about it?” demanded 
Dakin from his uprushing flagship. 

Neal looked vacantly at the pale, 
drawn features of the space fighter. 
His brain was moving furiously. 

“Means it shouldn’t take much 
power to move it. If the beam 
moves, the Thunderbolt goes with 
it.” 

Shep whooped. 
can do it?” 

“T can try. 
think. 


“You mean you 


jut not what you 
I couldn’t possibly shunt it 


out into space.” 


“Oh!” groaned Dakin. “You 
mean you might be able to shunt it 
onto some other land.” His voice 
hardened. “Sorry, Cass. As com- 
mander of the space fleet of the 
North American Union, Il have to 
forbid that. The Council of Experts 
will never permit the sacrifice of 
millions of innocent lives to save 
our own.” 

“Wasn't thinking of _ that,” 
snapped Neal. “Shut up a moment; 
I'm groping around.” 

Dakin shut up. Neal Cass had a 
certain reputation. 

“Let’s see now. The floating force 
beam’s at right angles to the mag- 
netic lines of force of the Earth, 
The lines run north and south 
through the magnetic poles. A regu- 
lar meshwork. The dangling end of 
the beam is In contact. Suppose 

suppose— 

Shep kept his eyes glued straight 
ahead on the falling Thunderbolt. 
They were overhauling it fast, but 
Earth was barely 40,000 miles be- 
low. Soon it would be too late to 
do anything. 

Neal’s eyes cleared. He pounded 
balled fist into open palm. “ve got 
it!” he shouted. 

“Thank God!” breathed Shep. “I 
knew you would.” 

A hopeful vet half-skeptical flicker 
played over Dakin’s  tight-drawn 
countenance. “Then hurry, man! 
You've barely got twenty minutes 
to do your stuff.” 

Neal was already at the magneton 
tube, his hands like blurred light- 
ning. He hooked up tubes in se- 
ries, he attached wires, he plugged 
the whole thing into the power cir- 
cuit of their generators, and spun 
the magneton on its pivots until it 
pointed at right angles to their line 
of flight and tangential to the out- 
spread Earth beneath. 

As he worked he spoke rapidly. 
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‘Tt’s a gigantic gamble. IT haven’t 
time to work the thing out mathe- 
matically on the integrator. But 
this magneton instrument is a refine- 
ment on the usual thing. When the 
power goes on it develops a nega- 
tive magnetic beam. A sort of hole 
in space. Along its cylindrical 
stream of action it clears out of its 
path every type of electro-magnetic 
wave, every light wave, even the 
gravitational warp itself.” 

He spun sharply. “What are you 
dawdling for, Shep? Get going! 
Blast on every rocket. Pull in front 
of the Thunderbolt, turn the nose 
of the Flying Meteor directly down 
along the force beam. Hurry!” 

Shep gulped, obeyed. He wasn’t 
resentful, though Neal should have 
known he wasn't a mind reader. 
Neal’s nerves were on the ragged 
edge, that was all. 

“Hold on to your hat!” he yelled 
back. “Here we go.” 


THE SHIP was no longer a flying 
meteor; it was a blazing, portentous 
comet. All space behind was a flame 
of dazzling spray. The Thunder- 
bolt seemed to reverse its gait, to 
rush back upon them at an alarm- 
ing speed. 

They fled past, swerved, barely 
missing the frantically maneuvering 
battle liners. Into the stream of the 
force beam they swung, held. Not 
more than fifty miles behind, along 
the same magnetic flow, shot the 
Thunderbolt. 

Shep drew a deep breath. In fif- 
teen minutes more they'd hit the 
stratosphere. “Here you are, Neal,” 
he said. “Now what are you going 
to do?” 

Neal worked on furiously, talk- 
ing fast. “At the ten-thousand-mile 
level above Earth, start swinging 
obliquely, Shep. At one thousand 
fall into a closed-orbit parallel to the 


equator, and directly along the line 
of the sixtieth parallel of latitude. 
Do you understand?” 

Shep looked blank. “I can follow 
orders,” he grumbled, “but that 
doesn’t mean I understand what 
youre driving at.” 

Neal readjusted the angle of 
sight of the magneton cylinder, 
threw the first of the step-up power 
switches. The tubes began to glow, 
and the hurtling craft was filled with 
the humming of innumerable bees. 

“Tt’s simple enough—if it works!” 
he declared. “I’m starting to cut a 
negative cylinder of force through 
space. As the ship swings into an 
orbit around the Earth, the anti- 
magnetic stream will follow and 
form a closed path. It will shear 
straight through the longitudinal 
magnetic lines of Earth, so that all 
around it, completely enveloping 
the sheath, there will be, practically, 
a salid wall of incasing magnetic 
waves. 

“We're now on the Earth-Moon 
force beam. The dangling end, 
which stops at ten thousand miles 
above Port New York, will contact 
our negative, or antimagnetic hole. 
Instead of continuing to buck the 
strong resistance of the Earth’s mag- 
netic lines, it will slip easily into the 
magnetic vacuum.” 

“And follow us into a closed orbit 
around Earth,” Shep broke in ex- 
citedly. “Which means that the 
Thunderbolt will follow, too, hke a 
flying chip in the wake of a cy- 
clone.” 

. “Exactly.” 

“By the shining rings of Saturn!” 
crowed Shep. “I knew youd get it. 
But why must I place her along the 
sixtieth parallel?” 

Neal grinned, said quickly: “Start 
angling, Shep. We're hitting the - 
ten-thousand-mile level.” 

Shep’s stubby fingers raced over 
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the controls. Neal caught hold of a 
strap, clung grimly against the side 
sway. Earth reeled beneath them. 
The magneton glowed with a curi- 
ous luster. The tubes whined with 
bluish fires. 

Neal’s eyes were riveted on the 
rear screen, where the Thunderbolt 
made a shining, hurtling ovoid. 

It had not swerved from its origi- 
nal path! 

Shep froze at the controls, his face 
a tragic mask. 

“Your scheme didn’t work,’ he 
said. 

But even as he spoke, the Thun- 
derbolt began to turn. Slowly at 
first; then with increasing speed. 
Following the angling path of the 
Flying Meteor, following like an 
obedient duckling in the wake of its 
watchful mother. 

Neal expelled his bursting lungs 
with a gusty whoosh. He had not 
even known that the taut muscles 
of his throat had withheld all 
breathing, 

“You spoke too soon, Shep.” 
Strange how calm his voice was, now 
that victory perched in the offing. 
“Don’t forget—at one thousand 
miles, swing into a closed orbit on 
the sixtieth parallel.” 

“Ave, aye, sir!” Shep grinned de- 
lightedly,. 


ON THE visor screen were crowd- 
ing faces. A dozen _ bewildered 
countenances of the captains of the 
battle fleet, crowding each other, 
masking, obliterating, clamoring, all 
discipline or ordered precedence for- 
gotten. 

Space Commander Dakin’s sharp- 
visaged face ducked from side to 
side to gain clear vision. “By God, 
Cass!” he swore. “You've done it! 
“You've saved the union! But why 
the sixtieth parallel?” 

“You'll see,” Neal retorted with 
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a cryptic smile. To Shep he said: 
“Got her set properly?” 

“Right!” 

Shep was a skillful pilot. Earth 
was perilously near, a great, pano- 
ramic, swift-rushing ball beneath. 
Continents fled past like blurs, 
oceans tumbled green and blue. And 
still they dived in a long, straight- 
ening slant. Behind them rushed 
the Thunderbolt, and after it, in dis- 
ciplined array, flung the battle fleet 
of the union. 

“Now!” said Neal sharply. 

Shep pointed slightly toward the 
north pole, made a wide arc, and 
pushed the Flying Meteor into an 
orbit. Around and around the 
Earth they swung, once, twice, three 
times, turning from west to east 
with the turning globe underneath. 
North Europe, North Asia, Atlantic, 
Canada. 

“I want you,” said Neal slowly, 
“to slacken speed so that we revolve 
in the same period of revolution as 
Earth. Come to a relative position 
directly over Bering Strait.” 

Shep looked startled. “Oh!” he 
gasped, and obeyed. 

Meanwhile Neal swung a para- 
bolic repeller ray on the oncoming 
Thunderbolt. As the Flying Me- 
teor slowed, the cargo boat with its 
load of Tycho dust slowed also un- 
der the impact of the ray. 

Fifty miles behind, motionless 
with respect to them, motionless 
with respect to the capital city of 
the Northeast Asiatic Union. The 
Bering Straits was a thin, shining 
hairline beneath, the vast stretch of 
land on either side blinked back at 
them. 

The Thunderbolt’s channel of 
force, ruptured at both ends by the 
destru¢tion of the two plants on 
Earth and Moon, had reknit in the 
tunnel Neal had carved out of 
Earth’s magnetic field for it. Firmly 


held in that channel, revolving 
about Earth at such a speed and at 
such a distance as to be in a stable, 
twenty-four-hour orbit, the Thun- 
derbolt would seemingly hang per- 
manently motionless just where it 
was. 

Magically the visor screen cleared 
of its crowding faces. Only Dakin’s 
remained. 

“I know now what you have in 
mind, Cass,” he said harshly. 
“There's no doubt they deserve it. 
They wanted to wipe us out with 
the detonation of that load of dust. 
It’s poetic justice. But I can’t per- 
mit you to do it. Not until T com- 
municate with Washington.” 

“I had no such intention, Com- 
mander Dakin,” Neal quietly re- 
plied. “Trust me just this little fur- 
ther. Put one of your scout ships 
in position at a safe distance, but 
within firing range. Have her train 
all her armament on the Thunder- 
bolt and keep it fixed. Meanwhile, 
rll call Washington.” 

Dakin hesitated, then saluted 


briefly. “All right, Cass. Ill take f 


your word for it.” 


He rapped out orders and a ship. 


dissociated itself from the main 
fleet, raced upward and took its po- 
sition. 

Neal put in his call. 

William Pruyn, hawk-faced, 
gaunt, with imperious air tempered 
now by grave anxiety, flashed on 
the screen. 

“Great heavens, Cass!” he greeted 
abruptly. “We don’t know what it’s 
all about, but you seem to have 
saved us all from a horrible disaster. 
Explain, man; explain!” 

Neal saluted. “The Northeast 
Asiatic Union plotted to destroy our 
union, sir,” he said. ‘The smash of 
the Thunderbolt would have been 
their opening gun.” 

Pruyn said “Ah-h-h!’ His face 
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grew hard as granite. “No wonder 
their ambassador has been clamor- 
ing for an audience.” 

“Is he with vou now?” 

“In the anteroom. I was just ad- 
mitting him when you called.” 

“Please ask him in, sir. And... 
uh . . . may I be permitted to 
speak for you to him?” 

Pruyn permitted himself a rare 
smile. “You seem to have done 
pretty well so far, young man. You 
might as well continue.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


Tue olive-tinted ambassador hur- 
ried into the room, stared impas- 
sively at the screen. All his race 
were well schooled against betraying 
emotions. 

Neal wasted no verbiage. “You 
know,” he started abruptly, “that 
your plans have miscarried.” 

The ambassador’s face did not 
change. “I do not know,” he said 
politely. 

“Then look.” Neal switched the 
rear screen into contact with the 
main visor. 

The ambassador’s eves took in the 
picture but betrayed nothing. 

“Ves?” he said. 

“The Thunderbolt that you ex- 
nected to explode with its cargo on 
Port New York is now motionless 
over Ir-tuan, the capital city of , our 
country. It stays there, Mr. Am- 
bassador. ve placed it into a 
closed orbit that will occupy that 
position forever. Forever, do you 
understand?” 

The Northeasterner looked con- 
temptuous. “We have a powerful 
fleet,” he said softly. “At a word 
from our Great Lord it will rise up 
and wipe out your puny squadron. 
Then it will take in tow your Thun- 
derbolt—straight for your country.” 

Neal laughed. “You sure give us 
THE 
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END, 


little exedit for intelligence. At this 
moment a scout cruiser lies over- 
head, all guns trained on the cargo 
boat. At the slightest sign of hos- 
tility on your part, she blasts her 
with shells. The Thunderbolt ex- 
plodes, the dust falls into the strato- 
sphere, and—well, you know the 
rest. You thought of it before I 
did.” 

The envoy did not change his 
smile. “How many years can your 
guardian cruiser stay in_ position?” 

“Not long,” Neal retorted. “But 
long enough for me to board the 
Thunderbolt and place a certain lit- 
tle mechanism of my invention into 
its hold. It is so delicate that the 
slightest tampering with the ship, 
the slightest shift from its present 
orbit, and it detonates the works. 
Laugh that off.” 

The ambassador: began to sweat. 
“What do you want?” 

“Nothing! Um keeping the dust 
over your heads as a sort of peace 
insurance. As long as vou fellows 
watch your steps and mind your 
own business, the Thunderbolt is 
harmless. If you make the slight- 
es€ wrong move, though, I’m having 
a long-range finder set up in our 
own country, tuned to the wave 
length of the detonator within the 
ship. You act out of turn and, 
strangely enough, the ship explodes. 
What’s your answer?” 

The ambassador bowed. He was 
dignified in defeat. “I shall com- 
municate with the Great Lord and 
explain the situation. I am certain 
he will follow my advice. Our union 
has no intention of troubling the 
peaceful waters of Earth.” 

“[ thought as much,” grinned 
Neal. He stared affectionately at 
the shining, ovoid surface of the 
Thunderbolt. “A little dust sure 


goes a lone way.” 
p+ Ss « 5 ay. 
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~ BUTYL AND THE BREATHER 


By Theodore Sturgeon 


The Ether Breathers retired, and the perfume magnate 
wanted to smoke ‘em out. He did! A really good per- 
fumer out to make a foul odor, can accomplish miracles! 


Hilustrated by Edd Cartier 
I was still melancholic about bright idea of bringing the Breather 
chasing the Ether Breather out of back. I should have Jet it stay in 
the ken of man, the day I got that idea form. I should not have gone 
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to see Berbelot about it. I also 
should have stayed in bed. I’ve got 
brains, but no sense. I went to see 
Berbelot. 

He wasn’t glad to see me, which 
he did through the televisor in his 
foyer. Quite a gadget, that foyer. 
I knew that it was an elevator to 
take guests up to his quarters in the 
mansion, the “House that Perfume 
Built.” I hadn’t known till now that 
it was also a highly efficient bounc- 
ing mechanism. I had no sooner 
passed my hand over the sensitized 
plate that served as a doorbell when 
his face appeared on the screen. He 
said “Hmph! Hamilton!” and next 
thing I knew the foyer’s walls had 
extended and pinned me tight. I 
was turned upside down, shaken 
twice, and then dropped on my ear 
outside the house. I think he de- 
signed that bouncer just for me. 
He was a nice old boy, but, man, 
how he could hang on to a grouch. 
A whole year, this one had lasted. 
Just because I had been tactless with 
the Breather. 

It all started the vear before, when 
I sold that ickey play to Associated 
Television. The play was telecast 
to advertise a Berbelot perfume, but 
things happened to it. It left the 
transmitters as broadcast, but the 
Breather got hold of it before it got 
to the receiving sets all over the 
country, and it came out plenty gar- 
bled—tinged with the Breather’s 
childlike sense of so-called humor. 
Serbelot and I had contacted the 
Breather, using the same broadcast- 
ing technique that the Breather had 
been messing up—polychrome, or 
color television. We learned that 
the Breather was some sort of a crea- 
ture which described itself as ‘“‘one 
and many.” It lived in the ether, 
it did not reflect light, and the wave 
convolutions of polychrome tech- 
nique exactly matched its etheric 
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brain waves. Don’t let it bother 
you if you don’t savvy all this. I 
don’t. Even Berbelot couldn’t un- 
derstand it. But how was it to tell 
us what it was when humans them- 
selves have no words to describe 
such a being? It could only speak 
the language it learned from humans. 
Anyway, it wanted to know if it had 
hurt anyone’s feelings. I told it, in 
a heated moment, that it had, and 
that it ought to be ashamed of itself, 
messing up a new industry that way. 
Profoundly apologetic, it withdrew 
from the air waves! Just like that! 
And old Berbelot never forgave me 
for it. How was I to know—oh, 
well. 

I got up and dusted myself off 
and swore I’d never bother the iras- 
cible old heel again. And then I 
hunted up a drugstore to call him 
up. That’s the way it was. Ber- 
belot was a peculiar duck. His re- 
spect for me meant more than anger 
against him could make up for. He 
was the only man I ever met that 
ever made me sorry for anything. 

I went into the visiphone booth 
and pressed my identification tab 
against the resilient panel on the 
phone. That made a record of the 
call so I could be billed for it. Then 
I dialed Berbelot. I got his bun- 
faced. valet. 

“IT want to speak to Mr. Berbelot, 
Cogan.” 

“Mr. Berbelot is out, Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 

“So!” I snapped, my voice rising. 
“You're the one who tossed me out 
just now with that salesman man- 
gler on your doorstep! I'll feed you 
your teeth, you subatomic idiot!” 

“Hist ehsie« t oor oe 
Hamilton, really. I—” 

“Then if you didn’t Berbelet did. 
If he did, he’s home. Incidentally, 
I saw him in the viewplate. Enough 
of this chitchat, doughface. Tell 
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him I want to speak to him.” 

“B-but he won't speak to you, 
Mr. Hamilton. He gave strict or- 
ders a vear ago.” 

“Tell him I’ve thought of a way 
to get in touch with the Ether 
Breather again. Go on. He won't 
fire you, you crump from the bread- 
line. He'll kiss you on both cheeks. 
Snap into it!” 

The screen went vacant as he 
moved away, and I heard Berbelot’s 
voice—“I thought I told you”—and 
then the bumble of Cogan’s, and 
then “WHAT!” from the old man, 
and another short bumble that was 
interrupted by Berbelot’s sliding to 
a stop in front of the transmitter. 
“Hamilton,” he said sternly into the 
visiplate, “if this is a joke of yours 

. if you think you can worm your 
way into my confidence with 
if you dare to lead me on some wild- 
goose cha . . . if you—” 

“If you'll give me a chance, King 
of Stink,” I said, knowing that if 
I got him really mad he’d listen to 
me, being the type that got speech- 
less with rage, “I'll give you the 
dope. I have an idea that I think 
will bring the Breather back, but 
it’s up to you to carry it out. You 
have the apparatus.” 

“Come up,” he whispered, his wat- 
tles quivering. “But I warn you, if 
you dare to take this liberty on a 
bluff, I shall most certainly have you 
pried loose from your esophagus.” 

“Comin” up!” I said. “By the 
way, when I get into that foyer 
again, please be sure which button 
you push.” 

“Don't worry,” he growled. “I 
have a dingus up here that is quite 
as efficient. It throws objectionable 
people like yourself from the sixtieth 


floor. Do come up.” The screen 
darkened. I sighed and started for 
the “House that Perfume Built.” 
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THE ELEVATOR glided to a stop 
that made my stomach feel puffy, 
and I stepped out. Berbelot was 
standing in front of it looking sus- 
picious as a pawnbroker. I held out 
my hand with some remark about 
how swell it was to see him again, 
and he just stared at it. When I 
thought he was going to forego the 
honor of shaking it, he put his hand 
into mine, withdrew it quickly, 
looked at it, and wiped it carefully 
on his jacket. Without his saying 
a word I gathered that he wasn’t 
glad to see me, that he thought I 
was an undesirable and unsanitary 
character, and that he didn’t trust 
me. 

“Did I ever tell you,” T said as 
calmly as I could, “that IT am ter- 
ribly sorry about what happened?” 

Berbelot said, “I knew a man who 
said that after he murdered some- 
body. They burned him anyway.” 

I thought that was very nice. “Do 
vou want to find out about my idea 
or not?” T gritted. “I don’t have to 
stay here to be insulted.” 

“I realize that. You're insulted 
everywhere you go, being what you 
are, I imagine. Well, what's .your 
idea?” 

I saw Cogan hovering over the 
old man’s shoulder and threw my hat 
at him. Since Berbelot apparently 
found it difficult to be hospitable, 
I saved him the trouble of inviting 
me to sit down by sitting down, 

“Berbelot,” I said, when I had one 
of his best cigarettes fuming as nicely 
as he was, “you're being unreason- 
able. But I have you interested, 
and as long as that lasts you'll be 


sociable. Sit down. I am about to 
be Socratic. It may take a little 
while.” K 


“T suffer.” He sat down. “T suf- 
fer exceedingly while you are in the 
same room.” He paused, and then 
added pensively, “I never thought 
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I could be so irritated by anyone who 
bored me. Go ahead, Hamilton.” 

I closed my eyes and counted ten. 
Berbelot could manufacture more 
printable invective than anyone I 
ever met. 

“Question one,” [ said. “What is 
the nature of the creature you 
dubbed Ether Breather?” 

ey, MSR « « well, appar- 
ently a combination of etheric forces 
imbued with life, living in and 
us. It’s as if the air in this room 
were a thinking animal. What are 
you—" 

“Pil ask questions. Now, will you 
grant it intelligence?” 


“Of course. <A peculiar kind, 
though. It seems to be motivated 


by a childish desire to have fun— 
mostly at some poor human’s ex- 
pense.” 

“But its reactions were reasonable, 
werent they?” 

“Yes, although exaggerated. — It 
reached us through color television; 
that was its only medium of expres- 
sion. And it raised particular hell 
with the programs—a cosmic prac- 
tical joker, quite uninhibited, alto- 
gether unafraid of any consequences 
to itself. And then when you, you 
blockhead, told it that it had hurt 
someone's feelings and that it ought 
to get off the air, it apologized and 
was never heard from again. Again 
an exaggerated reaction. But what 
has that got to do with—” 

“Everything. “Look; you made it 
laugh easily. You made it ashamed 
of itself easily. It cried easily. If 
you really want to get in touch with 
it again, you just have to go on 
from there.” 

Berbelot pressed a concealed but- 
ton and the lights*took on a greenish 
cast. He always claimed a man 
thought more clearly under a green 
light. “Dll admit that that particu- 
lar thought-sequence has escaped 


me,” he nodded, “since I do not 
have a mind which is led astray by 
illogical obscurities. But in all jus- 
tice to you—not that you deserve 
anything approaching a compliment 
—I think you have something there. 
I suppose that is as far as you have 
gone, though. [ve spent hours on 
the problem. Ive called that crea- 
ture for days on end on a directional 
polychrome wave. I’ve apologized 
to it and pleaded with it and begged 
it and told it funny stories and prac- 
tically asked it to put its invisible 
feet out of my television receiver so 
[ could kiss them. And never a 
whisper have IT had. No. Hamil- 
ton; the Ether Breather is definitely 
miffed, peeved, and not at home. And 
it’s all your fault.” 

“Once,” I said dreamily, “I knew 


a woman whose husband went 
astray. She knew where he was, 
and sent him message after mes- 


She begged and she pleaded 
and she wept into visiphones. — It 
didn’t get her anywhere. Then she 
got a bright idea. She sent him a 
tele-facsimile letter, written on her 
very best stationery. It described 
in great detail the nineteen different 
kinds of heel she thought he was.” 

“T don’t know what this has to 
do with the Breather, but what hap- 
pened?” asked Berbelot. 

“Why, he got sore. He got so 
sore he dropped everything and ran 
home to take a poke at her!” 

“Ah,” said Berbelot. “And the 
Breather laughs easily, and cries 
easily, and you think it would—” 

“It would,” I nodded, “get angry 
easily, if we could find the right way 
to do it.” 

Berbelot rubbed his long hands to- 
gether and beamed. “You're a hot- 


yve 
sage. 


headed fool, Hamilton, and ['m con- 
vinced that your genius is a happy 
accident quite unattached to your 
But [I must con- 


hypothetical mind. 
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gratulate you for the idea. In other 
words, you think that if we get the 
Breather sore enough, it will try 
to get even, and contact us some 
way or other? I'll be darned!” 

“Thought you'd like it,” I said. 

“Well, come on,” he said testily. 
“What are we waiting for? Let's 
go down to the laboratory!” Sud- 
denly he stopped. “Er. . . Hamil- 
ton . . . this story of yours. Did 
that man poke his wife after he got 
home?” 

“T dunno,” I said blankly. “I just 
made up the story to illustrate my 
point. Could be.” 

“Hm-m-m. If the Breather de- 
cided to . . . I mean, it’s a big crea- 
ture, you know, and we have no 
idea—” 

“Oh, never mind that,” I laughed, 
“the Breather can’t get past a tele- 
vision screen!” 

Which only goes to show you how 
little I knew the Ether Breather. 


I WAS AMAZED again by Berbelot’s 
laboratory museum. Did you know 
that in the old days more than two 
hundred years ago, they used elec- 
trically powered sets with a ground 
glass, fluorescent screen built right 
mto the end of huge cathode tubes? 
Imagine. And before that, they 
used a revolving disk with holes 
punctured spirally, as a scanning 
mechanism! They had the begin- 
nings of frequency modulation, 
though. But their sets were so 
crude, incredible as it may seem, 
that atmospheric — disturbances 
caused interference in reception! 
Berbelot had copies of all these old 
and laughable attempts at broad- 
casting and receiving devices. 

“All right, all right,” he snapped, 
elbow-deep in one of the first poly- 
chrome transmitters, “you’ve been 
here before. Come over here and 
give me a hand. You're gawking 
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like a castor bean farmer.” 

I went over and followed his di- 
rections as he spot-welded, relayed, 
and wound a coil or two of hair-fine 
wire. “My gosh,” I marveled, “how 
did you ever learn so much about 
television, Berbelot? I imagine it 
must have used up a little of your 
spare time to make a fortune in the 
perfume business.” 

He laughed. “I'll tell you, Hamil- 
ton,” he said. “Television and per- 
fumery are very much alike. You 
know yourself that no such lovely 
women ever walk the Earth as you 
see every day in the news broad- 
casts. For the last eighty years, 
since the Duval color selector was 
introduced, television has given 
peach-bloom complexions to all of 
the ladies that come over the air, 
and bull-shoulders to all of the men. 
It’s all very phony, but it’s nice to 
look at. Perfumery is the same 
proposition. A woman who smelled 
like a rose petal naturally would un- 
doubtedly have something the mat- 
ter with her. But science gets to 
work on what has been termed, 
through the ages, as ‘B. O” My in- 
terest in esthetically deluding the 
masses led me to both scienceés.” 

“Very ingenious,” I said, “but it 
isn't going to help you to make the 
Breather sore.” 

“My dear boy,” he said, “don’t be 
obtuse. Oh, turn down the nitrogen 
jets a trifle—that’s it.” He skill- 
fully spotted seven leads into the 
video-circuit of the polychrome wave 
generator. “You see,” he went on, 
running the leads over to a box con- 
trol with five push buttons and a 
rheostat set into it, “the Breather re- 
quires very special handling. It 
knows us and how our minds work, 
or it could never have thought, for 
instance, of having our secretary of 
state recite risqué verse over the 
air, the first time that official used 


color television. Now, you are note- 
worthy for your spontaneity. How 
would you go about angering this 
puff of etheric wind?” 

“Well, I'd . . . I'd tell it it was 
a dirty so-and-so. I'd insult it. Id 
say it was a sissy and dare it to 
fight. IT... Vd—” 

“That’s what I thought,” said 
Berbelot unkindly. “You'd cuss it 
out in your own foul idiom, forget- 
ting that it has no pride to take 
down, and, as far as we know, no 
colleagues, communities, enamora- 
tae, or fellows to gossip to. No, 
Hamilton, we can’t insult it. It 
can insult us because it knows what 
we are and how we think, but we 
know nothing of it.” 

“How else can you get a being 
sore, then, when you can’t hold it 
up to ridicule or censure before it- 
self or its fellow creatures?” 

“By doing something to it per- 
sonally that it won’t like.” 

“Yeah—take a poke at it. Kick 
it in its vibrations. Stick a knife 
into its multiple personality.” 

Berbelot laughed. ‘To change the 
subject, for no apparent reason,” he 
said, “have you ever run across my 
Vierge Folle?” 

“A new perfume? Why, no.” 

Berbelot crossed the room and 
came back with a handful of tiny 
vials. “Here.” 

I sniffed. It was a marvelously 
delicate scent. It was subtle, 
smooth, calling up a mental picture 
of the veins in fine ivory. “Mmm. 
Nice.” 

“Try this one,” he said. I did. It 
was fainter than the other; I had 
to draw in a lot of it before I de- 
tected the sweet, faint odor. “It’s 
called Casuiste,’ said  Berbelot. 
“Now try this one. It’s much fainter; 
you'll have to really stretch to get 
it at all.” 

“Nice business,” I grinned. “Mak- 
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ing the poor unsuspecting male get 
inside the circle of the vixen’s arms 
before he’s under her spell.” I'd been 
reading some of his ad proofs. He 
chuckled. “That’s about the idea. 
Here.” 


BerBELOT HANDED me the vial and 
I expelled all the air in my lungs, 
hung my nose over the lip of the 
tube and let the air in with a roar. 
Next thing I knew I was strangling, 
staggering, swearing and letting go 
murderous rights and lefts at empty 
air. I thought I was going to die 
and I wished I could. When I 
blinked the tears out of my eyes, 
Berbelot was nowhere to be seen. I 
raged around the laboratory and 
finally saw him whisk around behind 
a massive old photo-electric trans- 
mitter. With a shriek I rushed him, 
He got practically inside the ma- 
chine and I began taking it apart, 
with the firm conviction that I would 
keep on taking things apart long 
after I reached him. Luckily for him 
there were four thick busbars_ be- 
tween us. He crouched behind them 
giggling until I reached a red-eyed 
state of wheezing impotence. 

“Come out!” I gasped. “You ape- 
faced arthritic, come out of there 
and I'll hit you so hard you'll throt- 
tle on your shoelaces!” 

“That,” he = said _ instructively, 
“was a quadruple quintessence of 
musk.” He grinned. “Skunk.” He 
looked at me and laughed outright. 
“Super-skunk.” 

I wrenched ineffectually at the 
bars. “A poor thing, but your very 
own, I'll bet,” I said. “I am going 
to stick your arm so far down your 
neck you'll digest your fingernails.” 

“Mad, aren’t you?” 


“Huhe” 


“I said, you're sore. I didn’t cuss 
you out, or hold you up to ndicule, 
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or anything, and look how mad you 
are!” 

I began to see the light. 
the Breather angry by— 
are you gibbering about?” 

He took out a white handkerchief 
and waved it as he unwrapped his 
body from the viscera of the old- 
fashioned transmitter. I had to grin. 
What can you do with a man like 
that? 

“O. K.,” I said. “Peace, brother. 
But I'd suggest you treat the 
Breather better than you just treated 
me. And how in blazes you expect 
to get a smell like that through a 
polychrome transmitter is a little be- 
yond me.” 

“Tt isn’t simple,” he said, “but I 
think it can be done. Do you know 
anything about the wave theory of 
perception?” 

“Not a helluva lot,” I said. “Some- 
thing about a sort of spectrum ar- 
rangement of the vibrations of 
sensory perception, isn't it?” 

“Mmm... yes. Thought waves 
are of high-frequency, and although 
ether-borne, not of an electromag- 
netic character. So also are the allied 
vibrations, taste and smell. Sound, 
too.” 

“Wait a minute! Sound is a purely 
physical vibration of air particles 
against our auditory apparatus.” 

“Of course—from the source of the 
sound to that apparatus. But from 
the inner ear to the hearing cénter 
in the brain, it is translated into a 
wave of the spectrum group I’m 
talking about. So with touch and 
sight.” 

“T begin to see what you're driv- 
ing at. But how can you reach the 
Breather with these waves—provid- 
mg you can produce and transmit 
them?” 

“Oh, I can do that. 


Make 
“What 


Simply a 


matter of stepping up_high-fre- 
quency emanations.” 


“You seem pretty confident that 
the Breather will be affected by the 
same waves that influence our 
senses.” 

“IT wouldn't use the same waves. 
That’s why I brought up the spect- 
rum theory. Now look; we'll take 
thought waves of the purely internal 
psyche the messages that re- 
lay brain impulses to different brain 
centers. Pure thought, with no ac- 
tion; pure imagery. These are of a 
certain wave length. We'll call it 


1000. Now, take the frequencies of 
smell, touch and_ sight waves. 


They're 780, 850, and 960 respec- 
tively. Now, how did we contact 
the Ether Breather?” 

“By the polychrome wave.” 

“That's right.” 

“And you mean that the ratio—” 

Berbelot nodded. “The ratio be- 
tween the Breather’s thought waves 
and its sensory vibrations must be 
the same as that between ours.” 

“Why must it be?” 

“Because its mental reactions are 
the same, as I told you before— 
only exaggerated. It reasons as we 
do, more or less. Its mental set-up 
corresponds with ours.” 

“Doggone,” I said admiringly, 
“it’s all so simple when you're told 
how to do it. You mean, then, to 
discover the ratio between what ‘is 
to me a pain in the neck, and what 
it would be to the Breather.” 

“That’s it. But it won't be a 
pain in the neck.” 

“Where will it be, then?” 

“You're tuning in the wrong fre- 
quency,” he chuckled. “I’m going 
to make him suffer the best way I 
know how, and—my business is per- 
fumery.” 

“Ah,” I breathed. 

“Now, I'm going to cook up some- 
thing really pretty. I’m going to 
turn out a stench that will make 
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That was the first mirror image I ever saw 
that could kick itself out of the mirror— 
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the 
curl!” 

“From the smell of that essence of 
ancient egg you just gassed me 
with,” I said, “it ought to be pretty.” 

“It will be. Let’s see; for a base 
well use butyl mercaptap. Some- 
thing sweet, and something sour—” 

“something borrowed and some- 
thing blue.” 

“Don’t be a silly romanticist.” He 
was busy at his chemical bench. “I'll 
scorch a little pork fat and . . . ah. 

Attar of roses.” 

‘ For a moment he was quiet, care- 
fully measuring drops of liquid mto 
a sealect exciter. Then he flipped 
the switch and came over to me. 
“It'll be ready in a jiffy. Let’s ng 
up the transmitter.” 


Breather’s illimitable edges 


WE pw as we had done before, a 
year ago. We maneuvered the 
transmitting cells of the polychrome 
transmitter over and above a re- 
ceiver. It would send to Berbelot’s 
country place eight hundred miles 
away by a directional beam, and re- 
turn the signal by wire. If the 
Breather interfered, it would show 
up on the receiver. When we had 
done it before, we had had the odd 
experience of holding a conversation 
with our own images on the screen. 

“Now I'll distill my odeur d’or- 
dure,” he said, “and when it’s run 
through, you can be my guinea pig.” 

“Not on your life, Berbelot,’ I 
said, backing away. He grinned and 
went about fixing his still. It was a 
beautiful little glass affair, and he 
worked entirely under a huge bell 
jar in transferring it from the exciter. 
Buty] and burned meat and attar of 
roses. My gosh. 

In half an hour it was ready—a 
dusty-brown colloid, just a few drops 
in the retort. “Come on, Hamilton,” 
said Berbelot, “just a little sniff. I 
want to give you a preview.” 
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“Uh-huh!” T 
wait.” 

I gave a buzz on the buzzer, and 
in a couple of seconds Cogan, Ber- 
belot’s valet, popped in. Cogan’s 
face always reminded me, for some 
reason, of a smorgasbord tray. 

“Did you bring your nose?” I 
asked, leading him over to the chem- 
ical bench. 

“Yessir.” 

“Well”—I slid back the little panel 
in the neck of the retort, standing at 
arm’s length—‘stick it in there.” 

“Oh, but I—” He looked plain- 
tively toward Berbelot, who smiled. 

“Well . . . oh!” The “Well” was 
diffidence, and the “Oh” was when I 
grabbed him by the collar and stuck 
his face in the warm fumes. 

Cogan went limp and stiffened so 
fast that he didn’t move. He rose 
slowly, as if the power of that mighty 
stench was lifting him by the jaw- 
bone, turned around twice with his 
eyes streaming, and headed for the 
door. He walked lightly and slowly 
on the balls of his feet, with his arms 
‘ent and half raised, like a somnam- 
bulist. He walked smack into the 
doorpost, squeaked, said “oh . 
my . . . goodness—” faintly, and 
disappeared into the corridor. 

“Well,” said Berbelot pensively, 
“T really think that that stuff smells 
bad.” 

“Seems as though,” I grinned. 
“IT. . . oh, boy!” I ran to the re- 
tort and closed the slide. “Good 
gosh! Did we give him a concen- 
trated shot of that?” 

“You did.” 


snorted. “Here— 


Ir PERMEATED the room, and of 
all malodorous effluvia, it was the 
most noisome. It was rotten celery, 
than which there is no more sicken- 
ing smell in nature. It was rancid 
butter. It was bread-mold. It was 


garlic garnishing fermented Limbur- 
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ger. It was decay. It was things 
running around on six legs, mashed. 
It was awful. 

“Berbelot,’ I gasped, “you don’t 
want to kill the Breather.” 

“Tt won't kill him. He just won't 
like it.” 

“Check. Whew!” I mopped my 
face. “Now how are you going to 
get it up to the Ether Breather?” 

“Well, we'll use the olfactometer 
on it,” he said. 

“What's that?” 

“Trade gadget. I knocked it to- 
gether years ago. Without it I 
wouldn’t have made a cent in this 
business.” He led me over to a 
stand on which was an enormously 
complicated machine, all glittering 
relays and electratomic _ bridges. 
“Good heavens!” I said. “What 
does it do—play music?” 

“Maybe you wondered why I 
could reel off so much about the 
wave theory of sensory perception,” 
he said. “Look—see these dials? 
And this sensitized knob?” 

“Yeah?” 

“That fist size, faceted knob has 
each of its twelve hundred and two 
sides coated with a different chemi- 
cal reagent, very sensitive. I drop 
it into a smell—” 

“You what?” 

“You heard me. An odor is an 
emanation of gases from the smell- 
able specimen, constituting a loss 
of mass of about one fifty-billionth 
in a year, more or less, depending on 
the strength of the odor and the con- 
sistency of the emanating body. 
Now, I expose this knob to our 
Cogan-crusher’”—he walked over to 
the retort with the knob in his hand, 
trailing its cable, and slid the panel 
back a bit—‘and the gas touches 
every surface. Each reacts if it can. 
The results are collected, returned 
to the olfactometer, translated into 
a number on the big dial.” 
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“And that is—” 

“The ratio I spoke to you about, 
See . the dial reads just 786. 
With the . frequency of abstract 
thought set arbitrarily, at one thou- 
sand, we have a ratio between this 
smell and thought.” 

“Take it easy. Berbelot. 
layman.” 

He smiled. “That gives us an 
equation to work with. 786 is to 
1000 as x is to our polychrome 
wave.” 

“Tsn’t that a little like mixing 
liquor?” I said. “One set of figures 
is in thought vibrations, the other 
in radio waves.” 

“Ratios are like that,” he re- 
minded me. “I can have one third 
as many apples as you have oranges, 
no matter how many or how few 
oranges you have.” 

“T consider myself stood in the 
corner,’ [ said. “By golly, with that 
gadget, no wonder your perfumes are 
practically a monopoly nowadays, 
Would it be giving away a trade 
secret to tell me what went into that 
Doux Réves of yours? How on 
Earth did you figure out that odor? 
It'll make a ninety-year-old woman 
put on lipstick and a centenarian 
buy spats.” 

He laughed. “Sure, I'll tell you. 
Doux Réves is 789.783 on that dial, 
which happens to be the smell of a 
rich juicy steak! But they don’t 
associate it with steak when they 
buy it—at three hundred an ounce. 
It just smells like something desir- 
able.” 

“Berbelot, you're 
public.” 

“Mmm-hm. That’s why I pay 
half a billion in income tax every 
year. Get over on that bench.” 

“In front of the receiver? What 
are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I'll have to be over here by 
the transmitter. I’ve got to adjust 


I'm a 


chiseling the 


a carrier wave that will have the 
right ratio to the polycrome wave. 
Don’t turn on the receiver yet.” 

I sat down. This amazing man 
was about to pull something un- 
heard of. I didn’t feel comfortable 
about it, either. How could he be so 
confident? He didn’t know much 
about the Breather, any more than 
I did. He was acting like a man 
in perfect control of everything— 
which he was—who didn’t have to 
worry about taking a rap for what 
he was about to do. Well, he built 
that smell, didn’t he? I didn’t. I 
could always blame him for it, even 
if I was the instigator. I remember 
wondering if !’d be able to convince 
the Ether Breather of that, in case 
the Breather got tough. Oh, well. 


“O. K., Hamilton. Turn her on!” 

I did so, and a few seconds later 
the transmitting floods clicked on. 
From the suspended bank of cells 
came a hum as soft as their soft 
glow. The screen flickered and 
cleared, and I saw myself in it, al- 
most as if I were looking into a 
mirror, except that my image was 
not reversed. ““O. K., Berbelot.” 

“Right. Here goes a shot of Ber- 
belot’s Essence of Evil!” 

I heard a switch click and then 
the faint grate of a rheostat. I stared 
at my image and my image stared 
back, and Berbelot came and stood 
where he could see. It was only 
later that I remembered noticing 
that he was careful to stand out of 
range of the transmitter. The image 
didn’t change—each tiny movement 
was mine, each facial twist, each— 

“Look!” snapped Berbelot, and 
faded back to his switchboard again. 

For a moment I didn’t notice any- 
thing in particular, and then I saw 
it, too. The smallest possible twitch- 
ing of the nostrils. A sudden little 
movement of the head. And then 
AST—8 
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a just audible sniffing through the 
speaker. As suddenly the movement 
stopped. 

“You got something that time, 
Berbelot,”’ I yelped, “but it seems 


to have gone away again. The 
image is true.” 

“Splendid!” said the old man. He 
clicked off the transmitter and the 
receiving screen glowed blankly. 
“Now listen. I only gave it about 
as much as we got-a few minutes 
ago when you left the slide open. 
This time I’m going to give it what 
you gave poor Cogan!” 

“My gosh! What am I supposed 
to do?” 

“Sit tight! If and when the 
Breather starts kicking, give it right 
back to him. Don’t admit that we 
did it to coax him back, or, being 
what he... it. . . is, he'll just 
get coy and disappear again.” 

“T think you're right. Want me 
to get him real mad, then?” 

“For a while. Then we'll sign off 
and go to work on him tomorrow, 
After a bit we'll tell him the whole 
story; he'll think it’s funny, Hav- 
ing fun seems to be his reason for 
living—if you can call that super- 
cosmic existence living. Then he'll 
be appeased. Y'know, Hamilton, if 
we get him running errands for us 
he might make us a nice piece of 
change. We could buy up an ad- 
vertising agency and have him blank 
out all competition with his typically 
wise-guy sort of interference, for in- 
stance.” 

“You think of everything! 
right, let’s go!” 

The floods and cells lit up again, 
and in a few seconds I was staring at 
myself in the screen, It made me 
feel a little queasy. There I was 
looking at myself, looking at myself, 
looking at myself, as it were. It 
dizzied me. 

The rheostat twirled over, and an 
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auxiliary somewhere deep in the 


complicated transmitter moaned 
quietly. For about five minutes I 
strained my eyes, but not by the 
slightest sign did my image show 
that it sensed anything off-color. 

“Are you sure your gadgets are 
working all right?” I asked Berbelot. 

“Absolutely. Nothing yet? Ill 
be darned. Wait. A little more 
juice here, and I think I can build 
that smell up a—” 


“WHAT GOES ON HERE?” roared 
the speaker. 

I stared. I was still seated, but 
my image was rising slowly. One 
odd thing about it—when it had 
been my true image, it showed me 
from the waist up. As it rose from 
the bench in the picture, it had no 
legs. Apparently the Breather could 
only distort just those waves that 
were transmitted. A weird sight. 

I'd never have known that as 
my face. It was twisted, and furi- 
ous, and altogether unpleasant. 

“Are you doing that, punk?” it 
asked me. 

“Wh-what?” 

“Don’t be like that,” whispered 
Berbelot. He was off to one side, 
staring entranced and exultant into 
the receiver. “Give’m hell, Ham!” 
I drew a deep breath. “Am I doing 
what, and who's a punk?” I asked 
the receiver pugnaciously. 

“That stink, and you are.” 

“Yeah, I'm doing it, and who are 
you to call me one?” 

“Well, cut it out, and who do I 
look like?” 

“T wish you boys would have one 
conversation at a time,” said Ber- 
belot. 

“None of your lip, pantywaist,” 
I told the Breather, “or I'l] come out 
there and plaster your shadow with 
substance.” 

“Wise guy, huh? Why, you insig- 
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nificant nematode!” 

“You etheric regurgitation!” 

“You little quadridimensional 
stinkpot!” 

“You faceless, formless, fightless 
phantasm!” I was ‘beginning to en- 
joy this. 

“Listen, mug, if you don’t stop 
that business of smelling up my en- 
vironment I'll strain you through a 
sheet of plate glass.” 

“Try it and I’ll knock you so flat 
you'll call a plane a convex hemi- 
sphere.” 

“If you had the guts that God 
gave a goose, you'd come up here 
and fight me.” 

“Tf you weren't about as danger- 
ous as a moth on a battle cruiser, 
you'd come down here and fight.” 

“Touché,” said Berbelot. 

“Oh, yeah?” said the Breather. 

“Yeah.” 

“Cliché,” said Berbelot. 

“T don’t like your face,” said the 
Breather. 

“Take it off then.” 

“Not as long as I can insult you 
by making you look at it.” 

“It’s more of a face to brag about 
than you got.” 

“Why, you hair-mantled, flint- 
hurling, aboriginal anthropophagus!” 

Berbelot clicked off both trans- 
mitter and receiver. It was only 
then that I realized the Breather 
had made me see red. I was in the 
laboratory, on my feet, all set to 
take a swing at a thousand-dollar 
television set. 

“What'd you do that for?” I 
snapped, turning on Berbelot. 

“Easy, lad, easy!” he laughed. 
“The Breather’s had enough, in the 
first place. In the second place, he 
was quoting Carlyle, an ancient sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth century au- 
thor. You ran him plumb out of 


originality. You did fine!” 
said, 


“Thanks,” I wiping my 
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fevered brow. “Think he was sore?” 

“T gathered as much. We'll work 
on him in the morning. I’m going 
to leave the smell on—just a sug- 
gestion of it, so he won't forget us.” 

“Don’t you think he'll start mess- 
ing up commercial programs again?” 

“No. He knows where the trou- 
ble is coming from. He’s too sore 
just now to think of anything but 
that source. He might think of the 
commercials later on, but if there’s 
any danger of that we'll wise him 
up and laugh the whole thing off.” 

“Darned if you don’t get me into 
the doggonedest things,” I said won- 
deringly. 

He chuckled, and slapped me on 
the back. “Go on upstairs and get 
Cogan to feed you. I'll be along 
soon; I have some work to do. 
You're spending the night here, my 
boy.” 

[ thanked him and went upstairs. 
I should have gone home. 


I was dog tired, but before I 
thought of going to bed I had some 
figuring to do. It had been a deli- 
cious meal, though from the way 
Cogan acted I thought dark thoughts 
about arsenic in the coffee and or a 
knife in the back. But the room 
he had shown me to was a beauty. 
Berbelot, as should have expected, 
was as good at decorating as he was 
at anything else. The place was 


finished in chrome and gray and 
black, the whole thing centering 


around a huge mirror at one end. 
Building a room around a mirror is 
the most complimentary thing a host 
can do in a guest room. 

It was a fascinating mirror, too. 
It wasn’t exactly silvered—it was of 
a dull gray sheen, like rough-finished 
stainless steel. And whether it was 
metal or glass I couldn't tell. It 
gave a beautiful image—deep and 


true, and accentuating natural color, 


Probably something he “knocked to- 
gether” himself. 

[ walked up and down absently, 
thinking about Berbelot and the 
Breather. They had a lot in com- 
mon. No one could tell exactly what 
they were, or how great, or how 
powerful. Thinking about the 
Breather’s series of cracks at me, 
I realized that he, or it, had spoken 
exactly in my idiom. Berbelot did 
that, too. And yet I knew that both 
of them could have completely 
swamped me with dialectical trick- 
ery. 

My shadow caught my eye and I 
amused myself for a moment by 
making shadows on the wall oppo- 
site the mirror. A bird—a cat—a 
funny face. Ud done it ever since 
[ was a kid and the thing fascinated 
me. I was pretty good at it. I 
wandered around the room making. 
shadow pictures on the wall and 


thinking about the Breather and 
Berbeldt, and then found myself 


looking into that deep mirror. 
“Hi!” [ said to my reflection. 
[t looked out at me placidly. Not 
a bad-looking guy, in a pair of Ber- 
belot’s cellusilk pajamas and that 
cocky expression. That was quite 


a mirror. What was it that made 
a guy look different? The color 
trick? Not entirely. Let’s see. I 


stuck out my tongue and so did my 
reflection. I thumbed my nose, and 
turned cold inside. I knew now 
what it was. 

The image was—not reversed, 

I stood there with my right arm 
up, my right thumb to my nose. The 
reflection’s right arm—the one to- 
ward my left, since it was facing 
me—was raised, and it thumbed its 
nose. I was white as a sheet. 

Was I bats? Did I have a men- 
tal hangover from seeing that un- 
reversed image in the television set 
downstairs? 
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“This is awful,” I said. 

It couldn't be a mirror. 
Berbelot could build a—or was 
it a mirror? A—a_ television 
screen? Couldn’t be—not with the 
depth it had. It was almost as if 
I were standing in front of a glass 
cabinet, looking at me inside. The 
image was three dimensional. I 
suddenly decided I had been thumb- 
ing my nose long enough. This must 
be some trick of that old devil’s, 
I thought. No wonder he didn’t 
have dinner with me. He was rig- 
ging up this gadget while I was 
eating. If it was a television screen 
—and I'd never heard of one like 
this—then that thing in there wasn't 
me—it was the Ether Breather. I 
listened carefully, and sure enough, 
heard the hum of transmitting cells. 
What a gag! There were cells some- 
where hidden in this room, sending 
my image away and returning it by 
wire! But that screen— 

My reflection suddenly set its legs 
apart and put its hands on its hips. 
“What are you looking at?” it asked 
me. 

“N-nothing,” I said as sarcasti- 
cally as I could while my teeth were 


Not even 


chattering. “The Breather again, 
huh?” 

“That's right. My, but you're 
ugly.” 

“Mind your tongue!” I said 


sharply. “I can switch you off, you 
know.” 

“Heh!” he jeered. “I don't have 
to be afraid of that any more, thanks 
to a trick you just showed me.” 

“Yeah? You can’t kid me, bud. 
You're just some amoral cosmic ray’s 
little accident.” 

“IT warn you, don't get tough with 
me.” 

“Til do what I please. You 
couldn’t pull your finger out of a 
tub of Jard,” I euphemized. 
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He sighed. 
for it.” 

And then I had to live through 
the worst thing that any poor mortal 
in the history of the world ever ex- 
perienced. It’s one thing to have 
an argument with yourself in the 
mirror. It’s something entirely dif- 
ferent to have your reflection reach 
out a leg, kick down the mirror with 
a shattering crash, walk up to you 
and belt you in the mouth a couple 
of times before it smears you on the 
carpet with a terrific right hook. 
That’s what happened to me. Just 
that, so help me, Hannah. 

I lay there on the rug looking up 
at me, which had just socked I, and 
I said “Whooie!” and went to sleep. 


“O. K. You asked 


I’vE no idea how long I lay there. 


When light glimmered into my 
jarred brain again. Berbelot was 
kneeling beside me chafing my 
wrists. The beautiful mirror—or 


whatever the devil it was—was in 
some thousand-odd pieces on the 
floor, and I had gone to about as 
many pieces phychically. I finally 
realized that Berbelot was saying 


something. 
“Hamilton! What happened? 
What happened? Do you realize 


you just busted thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of apparatus? What's the 
matter with you . . . are you sick?” 

I rolled over and sat up, then went 
hand over hand up Berbelot until I 
was standing beside him. My head 
felt like a fur-lined ball of fire and 
every time my heart beat it blinded 
me. 

“What did you wreck that receiver 
for?” Berbelot said irascibly. 

“Me wreck it? Me didn’t wreck 


a ine I wrecked it,” I said grog- 
gily. “I was standing in front of 


the mirror when who should kick 
it down and poke me but myself”’— 
I shook my head and let the pain 
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of it shake my carcass—“Ow. Whew. 
I was just—” 

“Stop it!” Berbelot snapped. 

Almost suddenly I recovered. 
“Receiver . . . what do you mean 
receiver?” 

Berbelot was hopping mad. “The 
new job,” he shouted, pointing at 
the débris. “My first three-dimen- 
sional television receiver!” 

“Three . . . what are you talk- 
ing about, man?” 

He calmed down the way he in- 
variably did when he was asked a 
question about television. “It’s a 
box of tiny projectors,’ he said. 
“They're set. . . studded . . . in- 
side that closet affair behind the 
screen you just broke. The com- 
bined beams from them give a three- 
dimensional, or stereoscopic, effect. 
And now you've gone and wrecked 
my screen,” he wailed. “Why were 
you ever born? Why must I suffer 
so because of you? Why—” 

“Wait a minute, Pop—hold on 
there. I didn’t bust your precious 
screen.” 

“You just said you did.” 

“Mmm-mm. So help me. It was 
the Breather. I had a little argu- 
ment with him and he kicked down 
the screen and came out and beat the 
stern off me.” 

“What?” Berbelot 
shocked this time. “You're a gib- 
bering maniac! That was your own 
image! You were broadcast and your 
image reproduced there!” 

“You're a muddy-headed old stink- 
merchant!” I bellowed. “I suppose 
I kicked down your mirror, put three 
teeth on hinges, and then knocked 
myself colder’n a cake of carbonice 
just for a chance to lie to you!” 

“This is what comes of getting 
an overgrown cretin to help out in 
an experiment,” moaned Berbelot. 
“Don’t try my patience any more, 
Hamilton!” 


was really 
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“Your patience? What the hell 
was that new-fangled set doing in 
this room anyway?” _ 

He grinned weakly. “Oh—that. 
Well, I just wanted to have some 
fun with you. After you left I tuned 
in on the Breather and told him to 
stand by; I’d put him in touch with 

. with the guy that was smell- 
ing up his world.” 

“You old crumb! Fun! You 
wanted me to argue with that mis- 
placed gamma-particle all night, 
hey? Why, I ought to. . . I think 
I will at that!” And I grabbed him 
by the neck. 

“Allow me,” said a voice behind 
us, and we were seized, each by a 
shoulder. Then our heads were 
cracked violently together and we 
found ourselves groveling at the feet 
of my spittin’ image. Berbelot 
looked up at my erstwhile reflection 
in silent awe. 

“Where were you?” I growled. 

“In the corner,” he said, throwing 
a thumb over his shoulder. “You're 
a pretty-looking pair, I must say.” 

“Berbelot,” I said, “meet your 
Ether Breather. Now I’m going to 
stand on your face until you eat the 
shoes off my feet, because you called 
me a liar.” 

Berbelot “Well, 
damned!” 

The Breather remarked quietly, 
“You two better explain yourselves 
in a hysterical hurry. Otherwise I 
shall most certainly take you apart 
and put you together again, alter- 
nating the pieces.” 

“Oh, we were just trying to get in 
contact with you again.” 

“What for?” 

“We were interested in you. We 
talked to you a year or so ago and 
then you disappeared. We wanted 
to talk to you again.” In spite of 


said, I'm 


my anger at him I found something 
else to admire Berbelot for. 


He had 
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remembered the Breather’s peculiar 
childishness and was using it just 
when somebody had to do some- 
thing, quickly. 

“But you told me to stop inter- 
fering!” Presto—the creature was 
already plaintive, on the amicable 
defensive. Its mutability was amaz- 
ing. 

“He told you,” Berbelot snorted, 
indicating me, where I rolled and 
moaned over my __ twice-bruised 
sconce, “I didn’t.” 

“Don’t you speak for each other, 
then? We do.” 

“You—singular and plural—are a 
homogeneous being. All humanity is 
not blessed with my _ particularly 
affable nature.” 

“Why, you old sociophagus!” I 
snorted, using up my choicest word, 
and lunging at him. For every inch 
of my lunge the Breather calmly 
kicked me back a foot. I did some 
more moaning. 


“You mean you are my friend 
and he is not?” said the Breather, 
staring at me coldly as one does at 
a roach which is going to be stepped 
on if and when it moves out from 
the wall. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say 
that,” said Berbelot kindly. 


I wap an inspiration which, for 
all I know, saved my life. “You 
said you learned from me how to 
come out of the television set!” I 
blurted. 


“True. I should be grateful for 
that, I suppose. I shall not tear 
you in little pieces.” He turned to 
Berbelot. “I heard your call, of 
course, but being told once was 
enough for me. I did not under- 
stand. When I say anything I gen- 
erally mean it. Humans are not un- 
derstandable, but they are very 
funny.” 
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The scientist in Berbelot popped 
up. “What was that you said about 
Hamilton showing you how to come 
out of the set?” 

“Oh, I was watching him from the 
screen over there. I am sorry I 
broke it. He was walking around 
the room making pictures on the 
walls with shadows. That’s what 
I am doing now.” 

“Shadow pictures?” 

“Certainly. I am a creature liv- 
ing in five dimensions and aware of 
four, just as you live in four dimen- 
sions and are aware of three. He 
made three-dimensional shadows 
that were projected on a two-dimen- 
sional surface. I am making four 
dimensional pictures that are being 
projected in three dimensions.” 

Berbelot frowned. “On what sur- 
face?” 

“On that of your fourth dimen- 
sion, of course.” 

“Our fourth. Hm-m-m . 
what light source?” 

“A five-dimensional one, just as 
your Sun, for instance, has four.” 

“How many dimensions are there 
altogether?” 

“How high is up?” twinkled the 
Breather. 

“Could I project myself into your 
world?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe ... maybe 
not. Are you going tq stop making 
that awful smell?” he said suddenly. 

“Of course! We only made it to 
get you angry enough to come to 
us for a talk. We didn’t mean any- 
thing by it.” 

“Oh!” squealed the Ether Breather 
delightedly. “A joke! Fun!” 

“Told you he’d take it well,” mur- 
mured Berbelot. 

“Yeah . . . suppose he hadn’t? 
You're a rat, Berbelot. You made 
darn sure that if someone had to 
take a rap from this aeration here, 


. « with 


Nice guy.” 


it wouldn't be you. 
There was a strained silence for a 


while, and then I grinned. “Aw, 
hell, you had it doped out, Berbelot. 
Shake. Id have done the same if 
I had the brains.” 

“He isn’t bad at all, is he?” asked 
the Breather in surprise, staring at 
me. 

“Well, is everything all right now, 
Breather? Do you feel that you're 


welcome to come any time you 
wish?” 

“Yes . . . yes, I think so. But 
I won't come this way again. I can 


only take form in that lovely new 
three-dimensional machine of yours, 
and I have to break a screen to get 
out. IT am sorry. I'll talk to you 
any time, though. And may I do 
something for you sometime?” 

“Why should you?” I piped up 
glumly. 

“Oh, think of the fun we'll have!” 

“Would you really like to do some- 
thing for us?” 

“Oh, yes. Please.” 

“Can you direct that interference 
of yours into any radio frequency 
at any time?” 

“Sure.” 

“Now look. We are going to start 
a company to advertise certain prod- 
ucts. There are other companies in 
the same business. Will you leave 
our programs strictly alone and have 
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all the fun you want with our com- 
petitors?” 

“Pd love that!” 

“That will be splendid!” 

“Berbelot, we're rich!” 

“You're rich,” he corrected glee- 
fully, “I’m richer!” 

The Breather said, “Is there any- 
thing more?” 

“We'll get in touch with you once 
in a while through our polychrome,” 
said Berbelot. “How are you going 
back? Want me to get started on 
another screen?” 

“Get back? What do you—oh. 
Ha, ha! When Hamilton made a 
butterfly in shadow on the wall, how 
did they get ‘back’? I haven’t been 
anywhere. I’m still”—he waved his 
arms—"all around. Tl just stop 
making shadows, like this.” And 
he vanished. 

Just vanished, that’s all. 

So that’s how Berbelot and I 
started the Hamilton Advertising 
Service. My name because Berbelot 
doesn’t want his fingers too evi- 
dently in too many pies, what with 
his perfumery, his radio and electric 
and atomic power and utilities and 
so forth, endlessly. And, of course, 
you've heard of Hamilton Ads. 
There just ain't no others. Not 
after the Breather got to work on 
our competitors. Tell you about it 
sometime. 
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By Willy Ley 


The first of two articles on why science didn't get to 


first base for six thousand years. 


It's easy enough to 


draw a line from A to B—once you can find where A is! 


Illustrated by Willy Ley 


In my library I have a small book. 
It measures only four and one half 
by six inches, weighs exactly five 
and one half ounces and contains, 
save for a fifty-word preface, noth- 
ing but tables and figures and for- 
mulas. If anybody wants to know 
the specific gravity of pure lead this 
book tells it. It also tells about the 
compounds formed by lead, how 
many there are, what they are and 
what they do. The book contains 
logarithms and square roots, tables 
about the electrical resistance of 
wires of various metals and tables 
about the tensile strength of the 
principal kinds of wood. It contains 
the equations that express the orbit 
of a planet and it contains a for- 
mula that permits one to prophesy 
how far one could see from a certain 
elevation. And another table can 
be used to predict whether meat 
could be cooked in an open pot in 
that altitude. 

And that, gentlemen, is science. 


It is science not only because 
specific weights, chemical com- 


pounds, melting points, square roots 
and equations are scientific facts, but 
because of the inference that can 
be drawn from these tables and fig- 
ures. It says that water boils at 
100 degrees C. and that silver melts 
at 955 degrees; it says that a 
spherical ball of copper weighs */s 
times pi times the radius to the 


third power times the specific gravity 
of copper. In saying this, it also 
says that this is always and invari- 
ably so. It says that nothing could 
change the numerical relation of the 
surface of a cube to its volume—in 
short that the world is an orderly 
world, in spite of all its bewildering 
complexity. 

And that is science. 

It took some time until such a 
book could be written or compiled, 
close to, say, ten thousand vears. 
Or rather: the last two hundred of 
the last ten thousand years. And 
only for the last fifty vears or so has 
science felt able to say why it took 
so long. 

It is, of course, easy to be wise 
after the event. Two months after 
a lost election, every party member 
knows exactly why it was lost. Two 
years after a lost battle every voung 
lieutenant can find out for himself 
just what mistake was made. Any 
freshman in chemistry today knows 
why Sir Humphrey Davy failed to 
isolate aluminum, and any garage 
mechanic could suggest important 
improvements to Robert Fulton and 
James Watt. Fact is that they all 
really are wiser after the event and 
wonder why they had to be taught 
their lesson so forcibly. Thus sei- 
ence, about sixty or seventy years 
ago, when discoveries were made in 
quick succession and in large nuin- 
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The alchemists went in for 
symbols—complex allegories 
like this representation of 


iron. Tough on a chemist 
who wasn’t an artist! 


bers, wondered why it took so long 
until these discoveries were made. 
The answer, supplied mainly by 
historians, was, that in former times, 
“pure science” simply did not exist. 
What we now call the beginnings of 
science was in the hands of artisans 
and was, therefore, applied science. 
Which means that no research of 
any kind was undertaken unless a 
new problem presented itself. And 
as soon as a satisfactory answer to 
this problem was found research 
ceased. There was no struggle for 
the “best” answer, because the con- 
ception that problems must neces- 
sarily have an optimal solution did 
not exist. Hardly anybody bothered 
about the theoretical reasons for the 
results obtained—certainly not the 
artisans that obtained them. And 
the philosophers that occasionally 
did wonder about a theory made 
their “theory” or “system” before 
looking at the facts. If those facts 


then did not quite agree with the 
svstem, they were either made to 
agree or ignored with dignity. Thus, 


concluded the historians, there was 
no science until some naturally curi- 
ous people began to wonder about 
“best answers” and “general prin- 
ciples” after realizing that the facts 
had to come first and the “system” 
had to be molded to the facts. 

This explanation, adorned and em- 
broidered with gems of erudition 
scintillating in the light of after- 
knowledge, was—and is—also ac- 
cepted by most scientists who usu- 
ally add that political factors have 
to be blamed to a large extent for 
the tardiness of development. In 
saying this they think of religious 
dogmas, wars, revolutions, the small- 
ness of countries and general political 
unrest. The historians again are 
ready to agree with the scientists 
about this addition—and only rarely 
somebody wonders why science pro- 
gressed so nicely during the last two 
and a half centuries that, after all, 
had their full share of wars, revolu- 
tions, conquests, persecutions and 
general unrest. 

It seems that there has te be an- 
other answer. 

It seems that there is. 


In screNce there prevails the 
friendly custom to adorn certain im- 
portant scientists with the title 
“Father of—” It is interesting and 
helpful to see during what period 
these “fathers” lived. Only a few 
of them are contemporaries. Konrad 
Gesner of Switzerland—he died in 
1565, which year will serve to mark 
down the period of these men—is 
styled Father of Zodlogy, his con- 
temporaries, Brunfels and Fuchs, are 
termed Fathers of Botany. Andreas 
Vesalius of about the same time is 
the Father of Anatomy. But the 
Father of Chemistry is the French- 
man Lavoisier, who died during the 
French Revolution; the Frenchmen 
George Cuvier is Father of Paleon- 
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tology for a book published in 1824 
—and all the other “fathers” are con- 
siderably younger. Only two of 
them go back to classic times, Archi- 
medes as “Father of Mechanics” 
and, of course, Euclid. Judging by 
the absence of such title in astron- 
emy one may conclude that astron- 
omy is the oldest science—as indeed 
it is. 

And here, in my opinion, we have 
the answer. 

Astronomy forced its disciples to 
realize something of utmost impor- 
tance very early. Astronomical 
events occur with precision and reg- 
ularity, thus astronomers learned to 
think in conceptions of precision, 
regularity, periodicity and invariabil- 
ity—all of which has the tendency 
to converge upon predictability— 
very early while observing the move- 
ments of the lights in the heavens. 
Day and night changed with regular- 
ity, sometimes the days were longer, 
sometimes the nights, but even that 
could be predicted. The stars rose, 
wandered across the sky and dis- 
appeared beneath the horizon in a 
measured tread. Some of them wan- 
dered among the other stars, but it 
was easy to see that they did not 
wander about as unpredictably as 
a grazing cow on a field, but that 
they obeyed rigid rules in their wan- 
derings. These rules could be es- 
tablished by observation and once it 
was believed that such a rule had 
been found it could easily be tested 
by a prediction. 

“In about three weeks this or 
that star will not appear above the 
horizon any more, if it really moves 
as I think it does,” an ancient as- 
tronomer might have said to him- 
self and, possibly, to his pupils. They 
would watch, and after about three 
weeks bright Venus would fail to 
appear. 
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The observations had been cor- 
rect, a rule was established. That 
these ancient astonomers were keen 
observers has been learned again re- 
cently, when it was found that the 
precession of the equinoxes is really 
a Babylonian discovery. That is 
something that is hard to discover, 
working without instruments—but 
once astronomers had learned that 
events in the sky occurred with reg- 
ularity and precision and that they 
were subject to rules, they did dis- 
cover it. 

It is for that reason that astron- 
omy became the first science. And 
save for some branches of mathe- 
matics and mechanics it remained 
the only science for many centuries 
to come. Because people had not 
then realized that other things and 
events also obey rigid rules. In short, 
people lacked the conception of or- 
derliness. 


AT FIRST SIGHT such a statement 
is hard to believe. Just look at the 
classic poems and tragedies. They 
certainly are constructed with great 
orderliness, events occur in logical 
succession and the whole story is 
full of poetic justice. Granting the 
latter, one may ask: are they? They 
are not, as a rule. 

Whenever the poet found himself 
and his characters in a blind alley, 
he had to call on the gods to 
straighten matters out, to provide 
inspirations or to actually slay a few 
obstacles. The spectators did not 
mind these interruptions of what 
we now call logical development; in 
fact, they expected it. When Odys- 
seus found himself in real distress 
he called on Pallas Athene, his im- 
mortal friend and helper. And: 


“flashing she fell to the Earth from 
the glittering heights of Olympus” 
and intervened in favor of her here. 


Nobody resented that deus ex ma- 
china, nobody resented a few minor 
or even major miracles as long as 
they helped justice, poetic or other- 


wise. These people had a sense of 
justice, but not a conception of law 
and order except in human rela- 
tions—and astronomy. 

“Justice” and “law and order” are 
usually taken to be the same, but 
they are not. People have been 
thrown off high cliffs very unjustly 
for criticizing some tribal law, but 
the laws of gravity that made them 
fall, progressed in a most orderly 
manner. The difference is, of course, 
that “justice” refers to man made 
laws, while the velocity and the time 
of falling obeys a man found law. 
And while the tribal law that led 
to the execution might conceivably 
be repealed, no chieftain yet has been 
able to repeal the law of gravity. 

[ am not exaggerating. These 
highly cultured people of classic 
times did not recognize the differ- 
ence between man made and man 
faund laws. They did sense that 
there might be a difference of that 
kind, but their gods—to speak in 
modern terms—could repeal those 
laws men could not repeal. Con- 
sequently there was no conception 
of law and order in Nature. That 
most important conception—that 
nothing happened haphazardly—was 
lacking. And for this reason—or 
lack of reason—facts were just facts, 
unrelated to each other. Not only 
that the facts were unrelated due 
to the lack of theories; nobody even 
thought that they might be related 
by theories. 

To cite an example that will show 
what I mean: People knew, of 
course, that water boiled when put 
on a fire. Greek philosophers held 


that a brighter flame was hotter than 
a dark flame 


that this is not al- 
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ways true is unimportant—which 
shows that they had some dim con- 
ception of temperature. It was also 
known that wine boiled; it was 
known that oil boiled. But it took 
many centuries to conceive the idea 
that the boiling was not a haphazard 
occurrence but that it took place 
inevitably as soon as the liquid had 
reached a certain temperature. It 
took many centuries to conceive the 
idea that there is such a thing as a 
boilmg point! 

Of course you cannot arrive at a 
science if you do not know that a 
substance must have a boiling point. 
That is the important thought, it is 
relatively unimportant to know what 
temperature is needed. Once you 
know that there is a boiling point 
you can fairly easily think of ways 
and means to establish its position, 
first in relation to the boiling points 
of other substances and later in rela- 
tion to an arbitrary scale of degrees 
of temperature. But you cannot in- 
vent a thermometer without know- 
ing that there is such a thing as a 
fixed boiling point. You cannot ar- 
rive at a science as long as you be- 
lieve that ice does not have. to melt. 
(The ice that did not melt was rock 
crystal.) In short you cannot ar- 
rive at anything as long as you be- 
lieve that things happen in a sense- 
less manner, without rhyme or rea- 
son, law or order. 

What good would even the knowl- 
edge 6f a large number of facts do 
if that basic conception of order is 
lacking? Besides, eulogizing ac- 
counts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, there were very few facts about 
Nature known in early civilization. 
The wisest men of ancient Greece 
knew less than a quarter of the num- 
ber of facts contained in the most 
elementary book for children of to- 
day. And a good deal of those thou- 
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| sands of years had to be spent amass- 


ing facts. But there were only a 
very few facts known and they were 
known in an isolated manner. 

It was, to use another example, 


| or rather comparison, like knowing 


that there is “three” and “four” and 
“six” and “five’—but without even 
guessing that three, four, five and six 
follow each other in a certain rigid 
order, that two threes make one six 
and that “two” follows “one” as in- 
variably as one minus one is zero, 
You cannot count and make even 
simple additions or subtractions un- 
less you know that the sequence of 


/numbers is rigid, that the various 


operations follow rigid rules, that 
one always equals one and that there 


is a starting point for the whole 


thing, called zero. But all the laws 
‘ran be found quite easily as soon 
as the three factors, the existence— 
or nonexistence—of zero, the unit 
“one” and the rigidity of sequence 
are known. Thus, if you were to 
search systematically, you would 
have to look for zero, the starting 


| point, first, then determine the unit 
-and then yeu could go ahead and 


find the sequence. It is what a 
child does when it learns to count— 
and as for science, all those facts 
tabulated in the small volume are 
units for counting. 

We now know—again in the light 
of afterknowledge—that “zero” does 
not necessarily have to be a “natural 
zero, but that it may be agreed 
upon. The “zero” on the thermom- 
eter scale is a well-known and at the 
same time very typical example. The 
“natural zero” for counting tem- 
peratures is, of course, absolute zero, 
and recording temperatures in “C a” 
—centigrade absolute—is slowly 


| coming into practice. On that seale 


ice melts at 278.1 C a, and water 
boils at 373.1 C a. 

While this is a convenient way of 
counting, measurements of tempera- 
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tures can be recorded just as accu- 
rately by using the centrigrade scale 
with zero located at the melting 
point of ice or by using the Fahren- 
heit scale where the unit differs and 
where “zero” is just an arbitrarily 
established point with only historical 
significance. It does not matter in 
what language you write, or whether 
you use the Roman, Gothic, Greek 
or Cyrillic alphabet, whether you 
write on paper, papyrus, wood or 
stone, as long as you can read it 
again. 


THe metTHOop of “counting by 
agreement,” that holds true for tem- 
peratures and a few basically similar 
things, does not work everywhere, 
however, and the stumbling block for 
many branches of science has been 
the search for zero—the search for 
the point from which to count and 
for the unit with which to count. 
It is only a logical conclusion to 
say that a science that cannot 
“count” is not a science but merely 
a collection of facts. Early chem- 
istry is a good example for such a 
science in its prescientific stage. By 
the same token a_ philosophic 
thought, even if it happens to be 
right, cannot be regarded as a sci- 
entific theory. Biology and the 
theory of evolution is an example 
for that. 

It is quite true that Pliny’s Natu- 
ral History, for example, contains 
a number of passages that might 
be—and are, by some—regarded as 
a first early conception of the evolu- 
tionary ideas that rocked and 
shocked the nineteenth century. Still 
these thoughts of Roman and Greek 
times were only philosophic thoughts 
because the unit of biological “count- 
ing” was then still unknown. In- 
terestingly enough, biology is the 
second science that reached a cer- 


tain stage of maturity, probably be- 
cause the “units”’—the species— 
were given. But between classic 
times and Darwin, biology had to 
evolve through two very important 
stages every science has to pass 
through. They are especially clear 
and sharply defined in the case of 
biology and_ shall, therefore, be 
treated as examples. The two stages 
are that of “writing lists” and 
“classifying facts.” 

We'll say that the Greeks of the 
period said to be the one of Homer 
about three thousand years ago 
—were acquainted with three dozen 
different animals and six dozen differ- 
ent plants native to their country. 
These plants and animals were com- 
mon knowledge and nobody thought 


about them at all. Then the Greeks 


got into closer contact with Egypt, 
which brought ten new and, there- 
fore, intriguing animals and a few 
more plants to their knowledge. The 
first lists were then written. Then 
India became known, the lists length- 
ened. They grew still longer dur- 
ing the time of the Roman Im- 
perium, but even Pliny the Elder’s 
far-famed Natural History of close 
to half a hundred books is merely 
a tremendously long list of things. In 
the late Middle Ages several learned 
monks wrote big encyclopedias about 
everything then known. They are 
long lists, nothing else. Even those 
books of the “fathers” of zodlogy and 
botany I mentioned above are only 
long lists. That Gésner started 
classifying his animals was merely 
for convenience; there was too much 
for one volume. Thus he wrote two 
volumes on four-footed animals, one 
on birds, one on fishes or rather ani- 
mals living in water, and planned a 
fifth volume on animals with more 
than four legs living in air, we'd 
say insects. Within each book the 
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order was alphabetical and the bat 
appears among the birds, the dolphin 
among fishes, crabs and sea serpents 
and the hippopotamus among the 
fresh-water animals. 

Biology started “counting” two 
hundred years later when the Swede 
Karl von Linné began to classify 
living things into families, orders and 
classes. If that had not been done, 
others would not have wondered 
whether the “families” and “orders” 
might not perchance be real families 
and orders with some sort of natural 
relationship. Only because the lists 
had grown long enough Linné could 
classify them; only because they 
were classified Darwin could think of 
evolution. And only because lists, 
classification and theories of evolu- 
tion existed, could Hugo de Vries 
attach special significance to his ac- 
cidental discovery of two new 
varieties of the American evening 
primrose in Holland—the germ of 
the theory of mutants. And if all 
that had not been done there would 
be no progressing, orderly, useful 
and interesting science of biology but 
only a collection of alphabetical lists 
that, by their very length, would 
be so tremendously dull that few 
people could be interested in them. 

The example of biology was useful 
for another reason, too. It is one 
of the few sciences that did not fol- 
low a wrong path for long. Linné, 
it is true, had decreed the “con- 
stancy of species’—but there were 
always some who strongly suspected 
that that was a man made and not 
a man found law and did not pay 
much attention to it. 


THE OTHER sciences did not, as a 
rule, escape the fate of finding them- 
selves not only in a blind alley but 
seeing themselves at the same time 
surrounded by hostile philosophers 
who had built systems upon what 


otherwise would have been tempo- 
rary errors and, therefore, objected 
most violently against the removal 
of those cornerstones. 

Astronomy, earliest of the sciences, 
experienced that fate. Although it 
had started amassing and classify- 
ing facts soon, and knew the units 
with which to count and how to 
count, it had chosen the wrong 
theory. Aristarch of Samos had ad- 
vocated the heliocentric system, 
much as we have it now, but gen- 
eral opinion decided in favor of the 
so-called Ptolemaic system with 
Earth in the center of the Universe. 
Then astrology grew up, a very in- 
teresting attempt to project the or- 
derliness of the heavens onto the 
Earth. It was an attempt that 
went haywire and did so with dire 
consequences to astronomy. 

For some time astronomy devel- 
oped—one is tempted to say degen- 
erated—into philosophy. And when 
astronomy tried to come back into 
its own rights it had to struggle hard. 
The new originator of the heliocen- 
tric system, Nicholas Copernicus, 
wisely delayed publication of his 
book until he felt that death was 
approaching. And Galileo Galilei 
was commanded “not to hold, teach 
nor defend the condemned doctrine.” 
But the chief enemy of the “new” 
system was not the Church, as many 
people believe. It is true that the 
Church took the steps it deemed 
necessary, but it did so more or less 
in the role of a policeman who feels 
that he has to establish human law 
and order when too many people 
are shouting too loudly. Of course 
it may happen—and often does— 
that the wrong party gets arrested 
because organizations, especially 
large ones, are even less infallible 
than individuals. 

The ones that did the shouting in 


the case of the heliocentric system 
were astrologers and philosophers. 
The astrologers were, naturally, 
afraid that the belief in horoscopes 
—and their proceeds therefrom— 
would dwindle if the Earth was 
thrown into the void, whirling 
around the Sun as a planet among 
planets. And the philosophers were 
proud fathers of even prouder sys- 
tems that were too delicate to stand 


LAST CALL 
CLASS C 
ENTRANTS! 


acceleration. 
When Galilei discovered the large 
moons of Jupiter, the 
astronomer Francesco 


Sizzi_ wrote 


with fervor and fire that that could | 


not be true: “There are seven win- 


dows in the head, two nostrils, two | 
eyes, two ears and a mouth; so in | 
the heavens there are two favorable | 
stars, two unpropitious, two lumi- | 
naries and Mercury alone undecided | 


and indifferent. From which and 


many other phenomena of nature, | 


such as the seven metals, et cetera, 
we gather that the number of planets 
Ils necessarily given. 


fluence on the Earth, and therefore 


would be useless, and therefore do | 


not exist—” 
Of course I like the 


Caccini—on the text: 
Galilee why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven”—better than that, but Si- 
gnore Sizzi’s elaborations provide a 
clue as to the mental attitude. It 
may be summed up in saying that 


new thoughts and discoveries were | 


not welcomed with enthusiasm but 
greeted with distrust. 
there be new thoughts when every- | 
thing was already known. 
were seven planets, seven seas, seven 
metals, seven colors in the rainbow— 
to add new planets did not mean | 
enrichment of knowledge and | 
thought, it meant only trouble, de- | 
struction of mental security and the | 


Florentine | 


Moreover, the | 
satellites are invisible to the naked 
eye, and therefore can have no in- | 


| 
sermon 
preached against Galilei by Father | 
“Ye men of | 
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realize that no knowledge is 
truly definite, the scientists 


still had to conceive the 
idea of general principles 
‘and general orderliness. As- 
tronomy was still far in ad- 
vance of all the other sci- 
ences, because in that field 
the conception of orderliness 
had prevailed from the be- 


ginning. Although a_ few 
astronomers found  them- 


selves caught in the philo- 
sophical turmoil they had 
caused without really _know- 
ing it—they had _ practically 
been forced to talk facts 
while the others talked ideas 
—astronomy as a_ science 
was bound for progress in a 
f straight line. Astronomy 
was just then amassing the 


A fair sample of the disagreement as to the 
The alchemists 


proper symbol for a few metals. 
didn’t get together very well. 


terrible realization that the road to 
knowledge was truly endless.* ‘The 
revolt against Galilei was the revolt 
of those that were peacefully resting 
on one milestone of that road and 
had convinced themselves and others 
that they had reached the goal. 


WE now know that most of the 


important things had yet to be 
learned. The philosophers had to 


* A point might be added here; early learned 
men sought not Knowledge, but memory. The 
ambitious sages started out to become famous 
for knowing all things. Their reaction of angry 
annoyance was only human when it was made 
more and more——painfully !—-clear that sinee “all 
things” weren't known, they couldn't possibty 
“know all things.” That's a vast difference in 
attitude, and an attitude still dying only slowly. 
Even teday, some men strive still to gain re 
spect for what they know, not for what they 
Jearn. But the world in general now rates high- 
est——or wisest—-the man who learns. most: not 
merely the man whe knows most. After all, a 
well-trained librarian “knows’’—-via books that 
he can instantly lay hands on—more than any 
human being can possibly remember. The old 
attitude is dying for much the reason the vaude- 
ville “strong man” act died: a small machine 
can make the biggest man look silly when it 


comes to strength.—ED. 


additional facts leading to 
the general principles — of 
Kepler and Newton; astron- 
omy only had to work a lit- 
tle longer in a field cleared 
by Nature herself. It was the other 
sciences—physics and, especially, 
chemistry—that faced the really 
difficult tasks. Physicists and chem- 
ists—or those that would be termed 
thus now—faced not only human 
enemies that forcefully defended so- 
called logic, they had to battle natu- 
ral obstacles, i. e., complications of 
Nature. 

Compared to the lot of the early 
chemists even that of the early 
physicists was still simple. The 
chemists did not only have to hunt 
for their natural units—the elements 
—that by their very nature were 
hiding beautifully and effectively in 
all kinds of disguises, they also had 
to clear a lot of wild growths from 
their way that were obstructing the 
view. The physicists only had to 
find what they were looking for— 
the complications being that they did 


ws 
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not know just exactly what it was 
they were trying to find, and that 
Nature—applving three or four dif- 
ferent laws at the same time—offered 
composite answers that were hard 
to untangle. But they did not have 
to fight many wrong ideas; they 
suffered primarily from lack of ideas. 

I hear the objection that Galilei 
had to disprove the Aristotelian no- 
tion that bodies fall faster, the 
heavier they are, and that by ex- 
perimentation he ushered in a new 
era of science. It is true that wrong 
notions existed, but there were only 
a very few of them. It is also true 
that Galilei’s method of experiment- 
ing, instead of sitting on soft pillows 
and disputing about the facts of Na- 
ture, showed a new way. But the 
important thing is not that he ex- 
perimented. Others had done 
that before him. Archimedes 


Those branches of physics closer 
to chemistry had a harder time. It 
was there that conception lagged 
behind and where Nature really went 
to town on complicated answers. It 
is a bit difficult for us to understand 
why intelligent men failed to see 
things and connections that we 
adorn with “of course,” “naturally,” 
“obviously,” and “evidently.” 

We see all those things with a 
bird’s-eve view, we know it all inti- 
mately. To walk from this village 
to the next through the forest is so 
easy. Just follow that path and 
in about three hours vou'll be there. 
Of course you must not make any 
of the seven possible wrong turns, 
and ef course you must not follow 
one of the many blind alleys that 
lead nowhere, while naturally you 


had made experiments, Clau- 


dius Ptolemy—near the end of Sette: 3 Q@ zs 2 a5 Boe 


the first century in Alexandria 
—had experimented, measur- 
ing angles of incidence and re- 
fraction and arranging them in 


bles. Others also had experi- 
mented and had done sound 
work, but very rarely, if ever, 
had they looked for general 
principles. If the noticn had 
been that two particular balls 
of equal size, but one made of 
wood and the other of gold, 
would fall with different speeds 
because gold is heavier—spe- 
cific gravity has been known 
since ancient times—somebody 
may have experimented — to 


show that the wooden and b/ater: 


golden balls fell with the same 
speed. The new thought was: 
“Let’s see how different mate 
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rials behave.” And the re- 
sult was a few general for- 
mulas. 


AST—9 


Symbols varied so widely it was practically 
impossible to understand what the other 


fellow was talking about. 
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must not try to cross the river up 
here but a little farther down—all 
things “of course”; if and when yeu 
know them. But suppose you didn’t 
know? 


SomeTIME during the — early 
twelfth century people in southern 
Italy, pharmacists in all probability, 
began to distil the heavy sweet wine 
of their country and to produce alco- 
hol, a very watery kind of alcohol, 
wed say. “Of course’—one would 
think—the fact that wine could be 
distilled and “spirits of wine” ob- 
tained that way should lead to a num- 
ber of “rather obvious” conclusions. 
It should lead to the conclusions that 
wine consisted of, at least, two dif- 
ferent liquids, one probably just wa- 
ter and the other the “spirits.” It 
should lead to the conclusion that 
the “spirits” always boiled gnd 
evaporated before water was warm 
enough to boil and to evaporate. It 
should lead to the discovery of the 
boiling points of two different liquids 
and to the conception of a general 
theory of boiling points and of dis- 
tillation, to be augmented by sys- 
tematic determination of the boiling 
points of all available liquids. 

It did not. It was just accepted 
as a fact. 

And even if a monk, living peace- 
fully in a monastery down there at 
the shore of the tideless blue Medi- 
terranean, had conceived a general 
principle and tried to find it he might 
have experienced another setback. 
Supposing he did construct a primi- 
live thermometer and boiled water 
and found to his immense surprise 
that it always boiled at the same 
temperature. Supposing he marked 
this.point on his thermometer, call- 
mg it, say 500. Then he tried 
spirits of wine. Surprisingly, that 
other liquid boiled also constantly at 
a certain temperature, but not the 
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same as water. Somewhat doubt- 
ful about the whole thing, he marked 
that point 400 and intrusted in- 
strument and a long letter to a 
pilgrim returnmg back to France, 
with instructions to deliver instru- 
ment and letter to Frater Petronius, 
his old friend who resided in a mon- 
astery high up in the frigid regions 
of the Alps. And then, after a year 
or so Frater Petronius wrote back, 
saying that although he had found 
water to boil constantly at the same 
temperature he found it to boil at 
the pomt marked for “spirits of 
wine —while the latter, when tested, 
boiled always at a lower tempera- 
ture, but by no means always a 
the same point of the thermometer. 

Of course, we'd answer—Frater 
Petronius’ “spirits of wine” was not 
pure, it was watery by varying de- 
grees. And then there is a nice differ- 
ence in barometric pressure between 
the Mediterranean seashore and the 
Alpine passes. Yes—of course. But 
what would you think if you did 
not know about barometric pressure 
and chemical impurities? You'd 
probably give up and revert to writ- 
ing lists. Nature seldom displays 
one law at a time. 

The mystery of the constancy of 
the boiling point was solved in 1714 
—yes, “as late as that”—by Gabriel 


Daniel Fahrenheit of Danzig. Be- 
fore him others—Huygens = and 


Amontons, if you want to know the 


names—had found that water has 
a constant boiling pomt. Fahren- 
heit wondered whether that may 


hold true for other liquids, too. And 
he did what could have been dene 
centuries earlier; he systematically 
tested. various liquids for their beil- 
ing points, measured and tabulated 
them. He was elected to the Royal 
Society for this work. Incidentally, 
he already knew that barometric 
pressure did have an influence. The 


apparent disorder in Nature revealed 
itself as what I called a composite 
answer to the question asked by way 


of experiment, the simultaneous 
operation of two different laws. 

It is evident—to us—that, if the 
trouble lay in the absence of clearly 
defined conceptions and in the pres- 
ence of composite answers, chemists 
must have had the most difficult 
time. They did. 

Even a modern chemist looks won- 
deringly at an unexpected result oc- 
casionally, and asks himself how 
many different reactions took place 
instead of the one he wanted. But 
he, at least, has a clear conception 
of possible reactions and knows the 
ninety-two “zeros” of his science— 
the elements. We know now that 
nine true elements were known in 
their—commercially—pure state to 
the ancient world. Seven of them 
were metals: gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, tin, and mercury; two 
were nonmetals: sulphur and carbon. 
A tenth element, antimony, was 
probably known in Roman times, 
but was believed to be a variety of 
lead. What handicapped the an- 
cients and others after them was 
that they did not know that these 
things were elements. 

One is tempted to say that if 
physics suffered from the lack of 
general ideas, chemistry suffered on 
account of them. The conception 
of a chemical element—-which means 
the assumption that there exists only 
a limited number of truly different 
substances while all others are com- 
binations of these substances—was 
advanced very early. But since the 
few then known true elements were 
not recognized as such, this essen- 
tially correct thought had to wander 
aimlessly through a jungle of unex- 
plained facts and hazy philosophies. 

The earliest of them was the one 
fact from the history of science 
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known to everybody, that “the 
Greeks believed in the four elements 
fire, water, air, and earth.” That 
thought, which did not spring from 
the brain of one man in ‘ts com- 
plete form, received its final form 
when Aristotle converted the ele- 
ments into “qualities” or “prin- 
ciples”—heat and cold, wetness and 
dryness. Heat and dryness combined 
gave fire, cold and dryness gave 
earth, cold and wetness water, heat 
and wetness air. It was a_ well 
rounded system, as far as its philo- 
sophical aspects were concerned. 
And due to Aristotle’s authority, the 
system persisted for an incredibly 
long time. Naturally the terms came 
to be used in a broader and broader 
sense—earth for all solids, water for 
all liquids—also for the process of 
liquefaction by dissolving and melt- 
ing—and air and fire whenever earth 
or water did not fit. 


Lookinc backward, we see no diffi- 
culty in fitting the true elements 
into this system and we might well 
use those terms ourselves—earth 
for the solid state, water for liquids, 
air for gases, and fire for energy. It 
would be somewhat confusing, but 
it might be done. Language plays 
far worse tricks on us! But this 
again implies knowledge of the real 
elements—and that knowledge was 
lacking. However, our knowledge 
permits us also to realize how hard 
the quest of the early chemist in 
search for elements really was. 

Nature is unfair in that respect, 
elements are never obvious and only 
rarely conspicuous. The chemical 
nature of things is so hard to judge. 
How could one guess that a piece 
of crystallized carbon—a diamond— 
is practically a pure element. And 
that the soot on the marble slab 


next to the smoking oil lamp is the 
same. 


How could one guess that 
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water was not an element? How 
could one guess that ice and rock 
crystal, looking so much alike, were 
two different compounds? It was 
obviously only a small difference in 
quality—the ice displaying a hidden 
“‘wetness” and the rock crystal fail- 
ing to do so. Sulphur and chalk are 
pretty much the same, except for 
color and for the fact that one 
burns and the other does not. Well, 
that might have to do with the color. 
If one could “tinge” chalk with 
“vellowness” it might behave like 
sulphur. Would become sulphur, in 
all probability. 

Small wonder that chemistry was 
sidetracked and had to travel first 
all the way along the wearisome and 
disappointing road of alchemy. AIl- 
chemy began as a fake and ended 
as one—and the signposts on both 
ends read “GOLD.” It is true that 
there were alchemists of high ideal- 
ism, who wanted to solve the mys- 
teries of Nature, wanted to find an 
arcanum, the “elixir of life,” the ulti- 
mate liquid aurum potabile to cure 
all ills of soul and of body. But the 
others, who wanted just gold and 
nothing else, were doubtless in the 
majority and defended themselves 
saying that aurum potabile—the 
“liquid” gold that would be the veri- 
table panacea—might be too hard 
to achieve, at least in the beginning. 
Thus they strove for solid gold. It 
had its idealistic value, too; they 
were, after all, trying to “find the 
cure for the Great Hlness of Pov- 
erty.” It took a very long time, 
until the patience of those who 
helped the alchemists cure that 
Great IllIness—from which the al- 
chemist usually suffered himself too 
—was exhausted. When it was, al- 
chemy ended in ridicule and the al- 
chemists more often than not on the 
gallows. 

Alchemy really began as a fake. 
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Its origin had certain not-quite-legal 
Egyptian business methods of the 
second and third century of the 
Christian Era. We know them from 
papyri—de luxe copies of slightly 
older scrolls—preserved in tombs 
from the fourth century A. D. These 
papyri teach various “arts,” one of 
them being the mixing of copper 
with “white” metals so that the re- 
sulting alloy could be sold as gold. 
There are quite a number of differ- 
ent recipes of that kind, and none 
of them fails to assert that the al- 
loved or treated metal “would not 
be recognized as such at first glance 
even by another artisan.” It was 
plain counterfeiting, without the 
slightest shadow of self-deception. 

But others apparently reasoned, 
later on, that the Egyptians at some 
time had actually transmuted metals 
—one of the most curious traits in 
human nature being a desire to be- 
lieve in “lost arts.” Or else those 
others may have thought that if a 
metal could be treated to look like 
another metal—why, it might also 
be possible to actually change the 
nature of the metal. Three hundred 
vears later the belief had crystallized 
into a system of sorts. In about 600 
A. D. the belief was general that a 
metal consisted of a material pon- 
derable body and a “tinctorial spirit” 
or soul. Somehow those metals had 
to be forced to exchange souls. Or 
else one might find a metal body 
without a soul and “tinge” it. To 
strengthen the argument, a search 
for reasons, for the belief in a “lost 
art” was made, and in 700 A. D. 
John of Antiochia claimed seriously 
that he even knew where the secret 
of transmuting metals had _ been 
written down—on a bull’s hide that 
was known to legend as the much 
embattled Golden Fleece! 

Needless to say, the alchemists 
treated their knowledge with secrecy. 
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To keep it from outsiders they in- 
dulged in strange terms like Liver 
of Sulphur, .or Regulus of Mercury. 
The phrase “Royal and Magnificent 
Blood of a Gray Dove” has been 
identified with red lead, while the 
“Product of the Daughters of the 
Bulls of Athens” meant honey. In 
addition to that, they wrote in sym- 
bols. One Olympiodorus stated that 
during the sixth century in using the 
astronomical symbols for the “plan- 
ets” to denote certain metals, the 
Sun meant gold, the Moon silver, 
Mars meant iron, and so down the 
list. Of course new symbols were 
invented all the time, and a survey 
made a few vears ago by G. W. Gess- 
mann shows that in the end about 
2,000 different symbols had accu- 
mulated. Mercury was _ repre- 
sented by 58 different symbols, cop- 
per by 46, ordinary table salt by 37, 
and rock salt by 46! 

That overabundance of designa- 
tions proves clearly that the period 
of the alchemist, approximately 
eleven centuries, not only did not 
help chemistry but actually retarded 
it. It prevented even the prelimi- 
nary stages of list writing and classi- 
fication. Some writers, feeling ap- 
parently that they had to display 
tolerance, have claimed that the 
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period of alchemy at least led to the 
discovery of a large number of chem- 
ical processes. This claim is dic- 
tated by tolerance only, however, 
not by facts. 

Of course a number of processes 
were discovered during that period, 
but if they can be traced at all, 
they can be traced to artisans, dyers, 
painters, and apothecaries. These 
men may have dabbled in alchemy, 
too, of course, but they were not 
alchemists. The only thing that 
can be said in favor of the alchemists 
was that they really worked with 
substances and did not lean back in 
a padded chair, trying to deduce by 
reasoning how those substances 
would behave if tested. 

At the time when most of the 
other sciences found their “fathers” 
and had at least accumulated long 
lists of facts, chemistry had still not 
even started. Its “lists” were unin- 
telligible, its classification was worse 
than useless. The chemical units of 
“counting” were either unknown or 
unrecognized. Even a complete lack 
of knowledge would have been ad- 
vantageous, for what was regarded 
as knowledge was ballast in reality— 
ballast that had to be discarded as 
quickly and as completely as pos- 
sible. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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Results on the August issue aren't complete, because of the comparatively early date 
at which this summary ts being compiled, but results are probably reliable. The standing: 


1. Vault of the Beast 
Stars Lock Down 
3. Crisis in Utopia 


we 


4, Rendezvous 
5. Clerical Error 


A. E. van Vogt 
Lester del Rey 
Norman L. Knight 
John Berryman 
Clifford D, Stmak 


I have a feeling, incidentally, that next month is going to see “Slan,” by A. E. van 
Vogt, up top there. For that matter, it’s a fair bet Van Vogt’s going to sit on top for 
five months running! And it will not be for lack of corapetition! 


The Editor. 


THE WARRIOR RACE 


By L. Sprague de Camp 


lt should be titled the Earthsavers, perhaps. Anyway, it's 
a tale of how to unconquer the thoroughly conquered Earth 
without defying the conquerors. Whacky, but very logical! 


Ittustrated by Orban 


Tuey were serious these days, the mighty tea and set up propositions 
young men who gathered m Dr. for him to knock down. Between 
Tadeusz Lechon’s room to drink his _ relief that the war was over without 


their having come to harm person- 
ally, and apprehension for the future, 
and some indignation at the prospect 
of foreign rule, there was not much 
room left for undergraduate exuber- 
ance and orneryness. Something 
was going to happen to them, they 
thought. You didn’t dare make a 
mistake. 

“Whatever it is,’ said Tadeusz 
Lechon, “it is not cowardice, I am 
sure.” He moved his large bald head 
forward to a cup of tea the color of 
an old boot, his big gold-plated ear- 
rings bobbling. He sucked noisily, 
watching Frederick Merrian. 

Fred Merrian, a_ sandy-haired 
sophomore with squirrel _ teeth, 
looked grateful, but still defiant. He 
was in civilian clothes. Baldwin 
Dowling, the co-ed’s dream, was in a 
very new United States army uni- 
form. His lapel bore the insignia of 
a piano player. His piano had eight 
barrels, from which it fired 47-mm. 
shells at the rate of 960 per minute, 
with a muzzle velocity of 1310 me- 
ters per second. The uniform was 
so new because, by the time Dowling 
had reached his unit in Los Angeles, 
the war was over, and he had been 
told to return home, free, on any- 
thing he liked. He had taken the 

next plane back to Philadelphia. 

*  Lechon continued: “It is rather an 
example of the conviction of most 
thoughtful young men, that human 
problems must have a_ solution. 
Those problems being what they are, 
one cannot prove that any of them 
has no solution, the way Abel proved 
the problem of solving quintic equa- 
tions algebraically impossible. So 
they try one idea after another, these 
young men; it may be Adrenalism or 
Anarcho-Communism or Neo-Pagan- 
ism. In your case it was nonre- 
Perhaps it is well that 


sistance. 
they do—” 
“But—” 


said Fred Merrian. 
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Lechon stopped the waiting flood 
of impassioned argument with a 


wave. “We have been over all this 
before. Some day you will tire of 


Centaurian rule, and join some other 
movement with equally impractical 
ideals. Our Centaurian is nosing 
around the campus. He may visit 
us. Suppose we let Baldwin tell us 
what he has learned about them.” 

“Yeah, what are they like?” asked 
Merrian. 

“Much like other people,” said 
Baldwin Dowling. “They’re pretty 
big. I guess the original group of 
colonists that went to Proxima Cen- 
tauri were a pretty tall bunch. They 
have a funny manner, though; sort 
of as if they ran by clockwork. You 
don’t get palzy with a Bozo.” 

Arthur Hsi smiled his idiotic smile. 
His name was really Hsi Ah-tsé, and 
he was not at all idiotic. “Came 
halfway around the world so I could 
study away from the Bozos. Not far 
enough, it seems.” 

Dowling asked: “Heard anything 
from China?” 

“Bozos are busy, trying to make 
everything sternly efficient and in- 
corruptible, like themselves. May be 
the greatest fighters on Earth, but 
don’t know China. My father 
writes—” 

“Shh!” hissed Lechon, his big, red 
face alert. Then he relaxed. “I 
thought it was our Centaurian.” 
There was an uncomfortable pause; 
nobody had much enthusiasm left 
for chatter, even if the superman 
failed to appear. Finally Lechon 
took it up: “Everybody I talk to 
says what an impossible thing it was, 
that war. But if you read your his- 
tory, gentlemen, you will see that it 
was nothing new. In 1241 the Hun- 


garians never dreamed the Mongols 
had things like divisional organiza- 
tion and wag-wig signals. 
Our 


So they 


were swamped. government 
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never dreamed the Centaurians had 
an oxidizing ray, and airplanes with 
fifteen-centimeter armor. So we were 
swamped. You follow me? The 
tune is always different, but the 
notes stay much the same.” 

He broke off again, listening. A 
brisk step approached. Somebody 
knocked. The history professor said 
tocome m. The Centaurian came. 


“My name,” he said in a metallic 
voice, “is Juggins.” 

He was about thirty, with a lan- 
tern jaw, high cheekbones, and out- 
standing ears. He wore the odd 
plum-colored uniform of the Cen- 
taurians: descendants of those hardy 
souls who had colonized a planet of 
Proxima Centauri, had fought a 
three-generation battle against hos- 
tile environment and more hostile 
natives, and had finally swarmed 
back to Earth fifty-six years age. 

Australia had been turned over to 
them, and their science had made 
this second most useless continent 
the world’s most productive area. 
Their terrible stay on the other 
planet had made them something 
more and something less than men. 
Now they ruled Earth. 

“Hello, Mr. Jug—” began Dowl- 
ing. 

The Centaurian cut him off: “You 
will not use ‘mister’ in speaking to a 


Centaurian. I am Juggins.” 

“Will you sit down?” invited 
Lechon. 

“JT will.’ The Bozo folded his 


long legs, sat, and waited for some- 
body to say something. 
Semebody finally did. Dowling 
asked: “How do you like Philly?” 
“You mean Philadelphia?” 
“Yeah, sure.” 
“Then kindly say so. I don’t like 
it at all. It’s dirty, corrupt, and in- 
efficient. But we shall fix that. You 


will do well to co-operate with us. 
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We shall give you a much healthier 
hfe than you have ever known.” He 
got this out with some difficulty, as 
if saving more than one sentence at 
a time made him self-conscious. 

Even Dowling, who, though a na- 
tive, was not bothered by an excess 
of local pride, was taken aback by 
such candor. He murmured: “You 
guys don’t pull any punches.” 

“T think I grasp the meaning of 
your slang expression. We are 
taught to tell the truth.” He made 
telling the truth sound like a most 
unattractive occupation. 

Hsi spoke up: “I hope you do 
something about the water system. 
This morning when I turned on the 
faucet, I got a live eel, a size twelve 
rubber, and about a cubic meter of 
chlorine gas before the water came 
through.” 

The Bozo stared at him coldly. 
“Young man, that is an unpardona- 
ble exaggeration. A rubber could 
not possibly pass through the water 
pipes.” 

“He is juckink,” said Lechon help- 
lessly, the stress of conflicting emo- 
tions bringing out his Polish accent. 

Juggins shifted his glare. “I un- 
derstand. That’s what you call a 
joke, is it? Very funny.” 

“Have a_ cigarette,” 
Dowling. 

“A cigarette? We never use the 
filthy weed. It’s unhealthy.” 

“Some tea, then,” sighed Lechon. 

“Hm-m-m. It zs a drug.” 

Hsi spoke: “Oh, I wouldn't say 
that, Juggins. It does contain caf- 
fem, which is a stimulant, but most 
foods have one or more things like 
that in them.” 

“Very well, if you'll make it weak. 
And no sugar.” 

Hsi poured the tea, and added 
some very hot water. The Bozo 
stirred it suspiciously. He looked up 
to say: “I want you, and everybody 
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in the University, to look on me as 
a kind of father. There’s no sense 
in your taking a hostile attitude, be- 
cause you can’t change conditions. 
If you will co-operate— Gaw!” He 
was staring popeyed at his spoon. 

The lower half of the spoon had 
run down into a puddle of molten 
metal at the bottom of the cup. 

“You stir it too hard,” said Hsi. 

“I—” said Juggins. He glared 
from face to face. Then he care- 
fully put down his cup, laid the un- 
melted half of the spoon in the sau- 
cer, rose, and stalked out. 


Lrcnon Moppen his red forehead. 
“That was terrible, Arthur! You 
shouldn’t play jokes on him. He 
might have us all shot.” 

Hsi let a long-suppressed giggle es- 
cape. “Maybe so. But I had that 
Wood’s-metal spoon handy, and it 
was too good to miss.” 

“Ts he real?” asked Merrian. 

“Yeah,” said Dowling. “A lot of 
people have wondered if the Bozos 
weren't robots or something. But 
they’re real people; reproduce in the 
normal fashion and _ everything. 
They’re a new kind of man, I guess.” 

“No,” said Lechon. 
history, gentlemen. The warrior 
race. It is the latest example of 
what can be done with men by in- 
tensive training and discipline. The 
Spartans and the Osmanli Turks did 
it in their time. Our Centaurian is 
more like a Spartan Peer than a 
Turkish Janissary. The latter had a 
monkish personality; very humble 
and polite, for all that they were the 
most efficient soldiers of their time. 
But Lycurgus would know our fa- 
ther Juggins for a true Spartiate at 
once—” 

He went 


“Read your 


on. The three under- 


graduates listened with one ear. Mer- 
the throes of a soul 


rian was in 
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search. Was force an evil when used 

against creatures like these? 
Dowling and Hsi, who were not 

introspective idealists, 


were con- 
cerned with the recasting of their 


personal plans. Dowling guessed 
that there would still be local Phila- 
delphia politics to get into when he 
finished his law course. There'd 
have to be go-betweens between the 
supermen and their subjects. 

Hsi was thinking of the soft job 
in the Sino-American Transport Co. 
that his father would shoehorn him 
mto when he finished college. Hf he 
could, by hard work and family in- 
fluence, worm his way to the di- 
rectoraic, there were some big deals 
he had in mind. There would be the 
omnipresent and allegedly incor- 
ruplible Bozos. But that incor- 
ruptibility was, to his mind, still only 
alleged. 

CLass REUNIONS, like weddings 
and funerals, bring together a lot of 
people who, would not ordinarily 


“cross: the street to speak to one an- 


other. So when the class of 09 
broke up after the formalities, Hsi 
and Dowling and Merrian drifted to- 
gether and wandered off to a restau- 
rant on Spruce Street to compare 
biographies. 

Baldwin Dowling had filled out a 
bit, though he still had the wavy 
black hair and flashing smile. He 
had acquired a wife and one child. 
Arthur Hsi looked mueh the same, 
but had acquired a wife and six chil- 
dren. Fred Merrian had lost’ most 
of his sandy hair, and had received 
in exchange two wives, two divorces, 
and a thin feverish look. 

Hsi. had just come from a trip to 
Australia, and was full of it. “It’s 
a wonderful place. Everything goes 
just like clockwork. No tips, no 
bribes. No fun, either. Every Bozo 
is a soldier of some sort, even the 
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ones who run elevators and sell dog 
biscuit.” 

Fred Merrian showed signs of 
building up argumentative back 
pressure. “You mean you approve 
of them?” he snapped. 

Hsi looked stupidly amused. “I 
wouldn’t say that, Fred. But we 
have to get along with them. The 
Sino-American Transport Co. is a 
huge organization, with subsidiaries 
all over the Pacific: hotels and air- 


lines and whale hatcheries and 
things. So must get along with 
them. What have you been doing 


the last ten years?” 

Merrian looked bitter. “I’m try- 
ing to make a living as a writer. But 
I won’t write the sort of trash the 
cheap magazines buy, so—” He 
shrugged. 

“What about you, Baldwin? I 
seem to hear about you in politics.” 

Dowling grinned. “Yeah, maybe 
you have. I’m the official mediator 
for the city of Philadelphia. When 
oneofmy ... ah... . flock gets 
into trouble with the Bozos, I try to 
get him out.” 

“You look prosperous,” said Hsi. 

“T haven't done so badly.” Dowl- 
ing’s smile had a trace of leer. “Sort 
of like a tribune of the people, as 
Professor Lechon explained it to 


” 


me. 


“Lechon?” said Hsi. 
999 
here? 


“Yep, and still dishing out the 
love life of the ancient Parthians.” 
He noted Merrian’s expression, and 
said: “Fred no doubt thinks 'm a 
raw renegade. But as you said, the 
Bozos are here, and we’ve got to get 
along with them. By the way, I met 
a man who knows you; Case Young. 
Said your Chinese business methods 
had nearly driven him crazy.” 

“What didn’t he like?” 


“Is he still 


“Oh, the way you never mean ex- 
actly what you say, and act hurt 
when some sucker objects to it. And 
the ... ah . dryness of the 
Oriental palm, as he expressed it. 
Oh, remember the Bozo Juggins? 
The first administrator of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania? He’s still 
here; administrator for the whole 
metropolitan area.” 

“Really?” said Hsi. “By the way, 
did Mr. Young tell you what he had 
been seeing me about?” 

“No.” 


“Well, I want to talk to you about 
it.” Hsi looked questioningly at 
Fred Merrian. Merrian looked at his 
watch, and reluctantly took his 
leave. 


“Too bad,” said Dowling. “He’s 
the most decent and upright guy I 
know. But he isn’t practical.” He 
lowered his voice. “I could swear he 
was mixed up in some anti-Bozo 
movement.” 

“That would account for the hun- 
gry-wolf look,” said Hsi. “Do you 
know about such movements?” 

“T know a lot of things I don’t let 
on. But what’s this deal you have 
in mind?” 

“T say nothing about a deal.” Hsi 
paused to giggle. “But I see I can’t 
fool you, Baldwin. You know the 
Morehouse project?” 

“The mailing tube unification 
plan? Yeah.” 

“Well, Sino-American controls the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore tube, as per- 
haps you don’t know. And the tubes 
from Boston to Miami can’t be uni- 
fied without the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more link, obviously. But we don’t 


want to sell our stock in the link eut- 
right.” 


“What, then?” 
“Tf exchange of stock could be ar- 
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ranged—some good friends of ours 
already hold options on forty-five 
percent of the stock in the new Bos- 
ton-Miami company—it would give 
us a strong voice in the affairs of the 
new company.” 

“In other words, majority con- 
trol?” 

“T wouldn't say that. 
voice.” 

Dowling grinned. “Don’t try to 
kid me into thinking these ‘good 
friends’ aren’t Sino-American dum- 
mies. How much stock of the new 
company do you want? Six per- 
cent?” 

“Seven and a fraction would look 
better.” 

“T get you. But you know how 
we do things here. The Bozos have 
their fingers in everything. If you 
make anything, they grab it; if you 
lose, that’s your hard luck. All the 
disadvantages of socialism without 
the advantages. And it’s as much as 
your life’s worth to try to hush one 
of them up. Still, I might be able to 
handle Juggins.” 

Hsi giggled. “So they are still in- 
corruptible here, eh? How much of 
that ‘healthier life’ they promised 
have you gotten?” 

“Well,” said Dowling 
“they did clean things 
what.” 

“Have you a new water system 
yet?” 

“No, though they’ve been talk—” 

Boom! Far off across the Schuyl- 
kill, a yellow flash tore the night sky. 
Other explosions followed in quick 
succession. Broken glass_tinkled. 
Hsi and Dowling gripped their ta- 
ble. Dowling muttered: “The fools!” 

“A revolution?” asked Hsi. 


A strong 


dubiously, 
up some- 


“That's what they think.” The 
faint tapping of gunfire became 


audible. 
A pair of hard-looking men in uni- 
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form appeared in the doorway. 
Dowling murmured: “Watchdogs.” 
He did not have to describe these po- 
lice, whose list of virtues stopped 
with bravery and loyalty to their 
masters, the warrior race. 

There was nothing to do but sit 
and listen. When the noise abated, 
Dowling went over to one of the 
watchdogs and spoke in a low voice. 

The watchdog said: “Didn't recog- 
nize you, Mr. Dowling. I guess you 
can go home, and take your friend.” 

As the two men left the restaurant, 
Hsi was conscious of the hostile 
glares of the other customers. Out- 
side, Dowling grinned wryly. “No- 
body likes special privilege, except 
when he’s the guy who’s got it. We're 
walking.” 

“But your car—” wailed Hsi, who 
was completely unathletic. 

“T’m leaving it here. If we tried 
to drive, the watchdogs would shoot 
first and ask questions afterward. 
If we see anybody, we raise our 
hands and walk slowly.” 

Off to the northeast, the sky was 
red. A lot of houses in North Phila- 
delphia had been set afire by the oxi- 
dizers. 

Hsi and Dowling spent the next 
day at the latter's home, without 
news of any kind. Edna Dowling 
tried to pump Hsi on the subject of 
ancient Chinese art. Arthur Hsi 
grinned foolishly, and spread his 
hands. “But Mrs. Dowling, I don't 
know anything about art. I am a 
businessman!” 

The next morning a newspaper did 
arrive over the ticker. It told of 
outbreaks, and their suppression, in 


Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, 
St. Louis— 
Batpwin Dow tine was shown 


into Juggins’ office. The Centaurian 
looked much the same, except that 


his hair was turning prematurely 
gray. 

“Hello, Juggins,” said Dowling. 
Then he sniffed. He sniffed again. 
There was an unmistakable smell of 
tobacco smoke. 

Dowling looked accusingly — at 
Juggins. Juggins looked back, at 
first blankly, then uncomfortably. 
“What is it?” he barked. 

Dowling grinned easily. 
worry, Juggins. I wont—” 

“You will kindly mind your own 
business!” 

“What are you about? =I 
didn’t say anything. And I have 
every intention of minding my own 
business. That’s what I came here 
about.” He explained about the 
stock exchange proposed by Hsi. He 
put the most favorable interpreta- 
tion on it. But Juggins was not 


fooled. 


“Don't 


sore 


i, 
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Juggins thoughtfully studied the 
ornate penholder that marred the 
Spartan simplicity of his office. He 


said: “Your plan may be sound. 
But if my superiors heard of it, they 
might take a an excessively 
rigid view.” Silence. “I try to be 
fair. Haven't I always been fair 
with the Philadelphians?” 

“Of course, Juggins. And _ it’s 
about time we showed our gratitude, 
don’t vou think?” 

“Of course we Centaurians aren’t 
swayed by material considerations.”’ 

“Sure. You're utterly incorrupti- 
ble. But it would make me happy if 
I could show my appreciation. I’m 
not one of you selfless supermen, you 
know.” 

“What had you in mind?” 

Dowling told him. Juggins took a 
deep breath, pursed his lips, and 
nodded somberly. He kept his eyes 
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on the penholder. 

“By the way,” said Dowling, “now 
that that’s settled, there’s another 
little favor you might do for me. I 
believe one of the people you cap- 
tured in the recent uprising was an 
old classmate of mine named Fred- 
erick Merrian.” 

“What about him?” 

“What are the Centaurians’ plans 
for disposing of the rebels?” 

“The leaders will be shot, and the 
others blinded and jailed for life. I 
don’t think your Merrian was a 
leader; I'd recognize his name if he 
were.” 

“For old times’ sake, I wondered 
if you couldn't do something for 
Merrian.” 

“Is he an 
yours?” 
keenly. 

“No; I’ve seen him only occasion- 
ally since we finished college. He 
means well, but he goes off on crazy 
tangents.” 

“T don’t know what I could do. I 
couldn't have him turned loose.” 

“You don't have to. 
death certificate for him. Say he 
died of natural causes. Then substi- 
tute him for one of the regular pris- 
oners in the Lancaster prison farm. 
They're dying all the time anyway.” 

“Vl see what I can do.” 


intimate friend of 
Juggms looked at Dowling 


Put in a 


When Dowling picked up Arthur 
Hsi, his grin answered the ‘Transport 
director's question before it was 
asked. 

“How much did he want?” asked 
Hsi. 

“T offered him a hundred thou- 
sand, and he took it without argu- 
ment.” 

Hsi whistled. “I was authorized 
to pay ten times that much! Our 


Bozo doesn’t know his own value 


99 


yet. 
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“Maybe it’s the fisst real bribe 
he’s taken.” 

“Really? Well, we don’t put him 
wise to what he could have got, eh? 
He'll learn soon enough.” 


Frep Merrian shambled into the 
visitors’ room. He looked thor- 
oughly beaten. His hollow eyes lit 
up a bit at the sight of Dowling, 
Hsi, and Dr. Lechon. 

He sat down. Then he looked 
puzzled. “How come the guard went 
out? They don't do that ordinarily.” 

Dowling grinned. “He’s not sup- 
posed to hear what we've got to 
say.” He explained the plan for 
shifting Merrian to the Lancaster 
farm under a new name. 

“Then then I'm going to 
keep my eyes? Oh—” 
“Now, now, don’t 

Fred.” 

They got the overwrought writer 
calmed. He said: “I still don’t un- 
derstand why the uprising failed. 
You have no idea how careful we 
were. We thought of everything.” 

Dowling said: “Guess you just 
didn’t have the stuff. As long as the 
Bozos have a large and well-armed 
corps of watchdogs—” He shrugged. 


We 


break down, 


“You mean it’s hopeless? 
didn’t accomplish anything?” 

“Uh-huh. Though you did assure 
us a new water system at last by 
blowing up the old one. Knowing 
you, Fred, I know you'll find that a 
hard thing to reconcile yourself to.” 

“Tl never be reconciled to it. 
There must be something.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“T am not too sure,” said Lechon. 
“Armed uprising, no. With the com- 
plicated weapons used nowadays, 
civilians can do little. It is like try- 
ing to stop a a buzz saw with 
your bare hands. But there are 
other possibilities.” 
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“What?” asked the three younger 
men together. 

“Read your history, gentlemen. 
Read your history.” And that was 
all they could get out of him. 


“I’m NOT worrying,” said Juggins. 
“We can trust each other.” He 
leaned back in his chair, and sucked 
on a cigar. He coughed a bit, and 
said: “Damn, I keep forgetting that 
one doesn’t inhale these things.” He 
had taken to the American fashion 
of men’s earrings. 

Dowling smiled. 
we'll have to.” 

“You might put it that way, yes. 
What’s the proposal this time?” 

Arthur Hsi explained: “You know 
the Atlantic City project Sino- 
American is trying to promote? Our 
subsidiary is all ready to set up.” 

we 

“Well, first, there’s the Society for 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
objecting. Say if we modernize At- 
lantic City we'll ruin it. Say Hotel 
Traymore has been there three hun- 
dred years, and it would be a sacri- 
lege to tear it down.” 

Juggins waved his cigar. “I can 
shoot a few of this Society. That’ll 
shut them up.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hsi, shocked. 
“Cause all kinds of trouble. People 
would boycott the project.” 

“Well, what must I do?” 

“If you could have some of these 
old ruins moved, as a government 
project—” 

“Hm-m-m. 
money.” 

“Perhaps my company could see 
its way to sharing the expense.” 

Juggins still frowned. “My su- 
perior, the Centaurian MacWhirtle, 
would have to approve. I think he’s 
suspicious of me.” 

Dowling broke in: “Is MacWhirtle 
married?” 


“You mean, 


That would cost 
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“Yes, but his 
Australia. Why?” 

“T just had an idea. 
thur.” 

Hsi continued: “Then there’s mat- 
ter of financing the improvement 
company. We thought we could have 
it issue some common stock, some 
noncumulative preferred. Sino- 
American could buy most of former; 
public latter. You and MacWhirtle 
would have a chance at former also, 
before it was put on market.” 

Juggins frowned again. “I seem 
to remember some rule against non- 
cumulative preferred. Though I 
never knew why.” 

Hsi explained: “This wouldn’t be 
called noncumulative; some fancy 
name, but would mean same thing. 
You sell so much noncumulative to 
public, and hold common. Then 
year comes along, you tell preferred 
stockholders, conditions are very 
bad, can’t pay any dividends at all, 
on common or preferred. Then next 
year you say conditions are better. 
You pay preferred stockholders their 
regular seven  percent—for that 
year only. You pay yourself regular 
dividend on common, plus the com- 
mon stock dividends you didn’t pay 
previous year, plus seven percent 
preferred stock dividend you didn’t 
pay previous year also. It’s wonder- 
ful.” 

“T see,” said Juggins. “I see why 
there’s a rule against it. But I sup- 
pose that sort of thing is necessary 
in modern finance.” 

“Oh, absolutely,” said Dowling. 

“T try to be fair,” said Juggins. 
“Some of my fellow Centaurians lean 
over backward. I think they do 
more harm than good.” 

“Sure;” said Dowling. “And do 
you suppose we could meet Mac- 
Whirtle? Socially, I mean.” 


wife’s back in 


Go on, Ar- 
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Dowling dialed his wrist phone. 


“Helen? This is Baldwin. . . . Yep, 
the old political wizard himself. Do- 
ing anything next week end? 
No, no. It’s a party. . In New 
York. . . . Uh-huh, got a Bozo for 
you. Yep, a very big shot in- 
deed. It’s all very discreet, under- 
stand. This is business. 
Right. See you Saturday.” 


Tue Centaurian MacWhirtle was 
a smaller and older edition of Jug- 
gins. His manner still retained most 
of the clockwork stiffness of the un- 
contaminated Bozo. But it was evi- 
dent that he was under a strain. 

“Sit down!” he barked. 

Dowling sat. 


MacWhirtle leaned forward. “T 
understand you're you and 
that Chinaman Hsi are are 


willing to let me have some common 
stock in the Atlantic City Improve- 
ment Co. below the price it'll be of- 
fered the public at.” 

“Yep.” Dowling grinned. “Re- 
minds me, can my friend Osborn 
have his secretarial job back?” 

“Why? What do you know about 
Osborn?” 

“He was fired for using a preposi- 
tion to end a sentence with. If we're 
offering the stock to the public at—” 


The Bozo purpled. “I'll do what 
I— Why, vou insolent—” The 
sentence died in sputters, while 


Dowling mentally kicked himself for 


breaking his long-standing rule 
never to joke with a Bozo. 
MacWhirtle calmed himself 


enough to ask for more details about 
the stock. Dowling explained. 
MacWhirtle looked intently at his 
fingernails. He said, barely audibly: 
“T could use force, but—” He re- 
alized that Dowling was listening to 
him, and yelled: “Get out! I won't 
have men spying on my private—”; 
Dowling, annoyed, but not dis- 
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couraged, got up to leave. Mac- 
Whirtle shouted: “Sit down, you 
silly ass! I didn’t mean it seriously. 
I admit I’ve got to have money. You 
said—” 


Dowling walked from the hotel 
where he had met MacWhirtle to 
Penn Station. It was after four, 
and the only time of day or night 
when New York’s streets are al- 
most deserted. MacWhirtle had 
shown a bargaining ability incongru- 
ous with the financial innocence ex- 
pected of a true Bozo. 

On West Thirty-sixth he ap- 
proached a knot of men. He recog- 
nized the uniform of the watchdogs. 

One of the national police saw 
him, whipped out a pistol, and fired. 

Dowling dived down a set of base- 
ment steps. He yelled up: “What 
the hell’s the matter with you?” 

There were mutterings in the dark. 
A deep voice addressed the world at 
large: “The first open window gets a 
bullet through it. Go back to bed, 
all of you.” Then the owner of the 
voice appeared, rocking a bulbous 
body along on huge flat feet. 

The watchdog flashed a light at 
Dowling’s face, and said: “Glory be, 
if it isn’t Mr. Dowling, the Phila- 
delphia mediator! Come out, Mr. 
Dowling. I’m sorry one of the boys 
got nervous and took a shot at you. 
You see some of the Bozos 
were took sick, and we were helping 
them. Naturally we didn’t want 
anyone to see them in that condi- 
tion.” 

“You'd have been a hell of a lot 
sorrier if he’d hit me,” grumbled 
Dowling. He followed the watchdog 
down to the knot. The three Bozos 
were sick, all right. The reek of 
regurgitated alcohol implied the na- 
ture of their sickness. 

One of the other watchdogs was 
muttering: “So these are the super- 
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men, who never have any fun, eh? 
Well, well. Well, well.” 


WEATHERED granite disintegrates, 
but it takes time. Dowling, as he 
helped Arthur Hsi to spin their web, 
refiected that he was getting a 
paunch. People might refer to him 
as*a “rising young man” still, but 
without unduly _ stressing the 
“young.” His daughter was in high 
school. He was not altogether 
pleased to see that she was turning 
into a beauty. He'd have to keep 
her out of sight of the Bozos with 
whom he was in constant contact. 

Hsi complained: “If we cut a few 
more Bozos in on this spaceport deal, 
Sino-American might just as well seil 
out its American holdings and go 
back to China.” 

Dowling grinned. “We've got ’em 
where we want ’em, haven’t we?” 

“Oh, yes. They follow our... 
suggestions . like little lambs. 


* But—” 


Dowling’s wrist phone rang. Jug- 
gins’ voice said hoarsely: “Dowling! 
A terrible thing has happened! Mac- 
Whirtle has just shot Gulick!” 

“Killed him?” 

“Yes!” 

Dowling whistled. Gulick was ad- 
ministrator for all of North Amer- 
ica. Juggins continued: “It was a 
quarrel over . you remember 
that girl, that Miss Helen Kistler, 
whom you introduced to MacWhir- 
tle Jast year? It was a quarrel over 
her!” 

“What’ll happen?” 

“T don’t know, but Australia will 
come down on us. They'll send in- 
vestigators. God knows what they 
won t do.” 

“Well,” soothed Dowling, “we'll 
just have to stick together. Pass the 
word along to the others.” 


AUSTRALIA came down on them all 
right. In a week the Middle At- 
lantic States swarmed with Bozo in- 
vestigators, stiff, grim, and arro- 
gant. The plain citizens, whose 
hatred for their masters had become 
a bit dulled with familiarity, awoke 
to find their newspapers plastered 
with drastic new  decrees—to 
“tighten up the incredibly lax moral 
standards prevailing in North Amer- 
ica.” “Absolute prohibition of im- 
toxicating liquors.’ “No marned 
women shall work for pay.” “No 
smoking in public places, the same 
to include public thoroughfares, ho- 
tels, restaurants—” 

Baldwin Dowling entered Juggins’ 
office—the Philadelphia administra- 
tor now had a huge one with rugs in 
which one practically sank ankle- 
deep. Juggins and five other local 
Bozos were facing one of the in- 
vestigators, a small waspish man. 

“Get over there with the others,” 
snarled the little man, evidently mis- 
taking Dowling for another Cen- 
taurian. The investigator continued 
his tirade: “And here I find you 
fallen into the slime of corruption 
and depravity! Tea! Coffee! To- 
bacco! Liquor! Women! Bribery! 
Centaurians, eh? Rotten, filthy, 
weaklings! You're coming with me 
now. We're taking a special plane 
for Australia, where you will stand 
trial for enough corruption and im- 
morality to hang a continent. Don’t 
worry about packing; you won't need 
anything but a coffin. Come on!” 

He strode to the door and yanked 
it open. The six Bozos, looking 
dazed, started to file out. The fright- 
ful discipline of their childhood still 
told. 

Dowling caught Juggins’ eye. Jug- 
gins returned his look dully. Dowl- 
ing muttered: “Going to let him get 
away with it?” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“You're bigger’n he is.” 


Light slowly dawned. Juggins 
faced his small tormentor. The 


other Bozos stopped and faced him, 
too. 

“Well?” barked the little man. It 
did not seem to have occurred to him 
for an instant that his order might 
be disobeyed. 


The six moved toward him. He 
looked puzzled, then incredulous, 
then alarmed, then furious. He 


The Bozos 


a wave. A 


reached for his pocket. 
rolled over him in 
gun went off once. The Bozos 
untangled themselves. The investi- 
gator lay with half his face blown 
off. 

“What now?” panted Juggins. 
“What’ll they do when they hear of 
this? Where can we go? What’s 
that?” 

“That” was the noise of an angry 
mob, flowing along the street out- 
side and smashing things for no rea- 
son other than that it was angry. 

The Bozos raced downstairs, 
Dowling after them. 

A dozen watchdogs lounged 
around the entrance of the building. 
The mob kept clear of them, though 
none of them had a weapon out. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” yelled 
one of the Bozos to the commander 
of the police. 

The watchdog yawned ostenta- 
tiously. “Because, Jack, we don’t 
like not being able to smoke in pub- 
lic no more’n they do.” And he 
turned his back on the Centaurian. 

That was all the encouragement 
the mob needed. But by the time 
they reached the portals, the six Bo- 
zos were not there. They had de- 
parted for the rear exit with an audi- 
ble swish. 

Baldwin Dowling, prudently keep- 
ing out of the mob’s way, dialed his 
wrist phone. “Hey, Arthur! Jug- 
gins and his friends killed the in- 
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vestigator, and skipped! It looks like 
maybe they’ve cracked. I'll try to 
raise New York, and see if I can 
start a rumpus there. They’re a 
pushover! See if you can find out 
what’s doing in China! I’ve got to 
organize an interim government for 
Philly. If the Bozos don’t come 
back, think of the deals we can put 
over! Boy, oh boy!” 

A telephone call to New York in- 
formed Dowling that a mob had 
formed there—several mobs, in fact 
—and that the Centaurians had fled 
or been lynched. Their leader, the 
new New York administrator, had 
been dead drunk, and had failed to 
give orders at the critical time. 

The New York mob, like the Phil- 
adelphia mob, was not actuated by 
noble motives of daring all for free- 
dom. They were rioting because 
they had been forbidden to smoke 
in public. 


THE SAME four men who had met 
in Dr. Lechon’s rooms in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania dormitories, 
so many years ago, met there again. 
Fred Merrian was tanned and husky, 
but subdued. The treatment at the 
Lancaster camp had almost killed 
him, but ended by hardening him. 

He said: “The latest radio news 
is that the Second Garrison Corps is 
retreating through Russia.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Dowling. “When 
they pulled them out of Europe to 
use against us, Europe’ went 
whoosh.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” said Merrian, 
“Tt’ll be a cleaner, finer world when 
we've gotten rid of them.” He looked 
at his watch. “I’ve got to run. 

iverybody I ever knew wants to 
pinch me to see if I’m real.” 

When he had gone, Tadeusz 
Lechon—he was quite old now— 
said: “I didn’t want to disillusion 
him again. You know how he is. It 
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won't be a cleaner, finer world. It’ll 
be the same old world, with rascals 
like you two running it.” 

“If we get rid of them,” said 
Dowling. “They still hold Australia 
and most of southern Asia. It looks 
like years of war to me. And if we 
get rid of the Bozos, a lot of coun- 
tries will be ruled by watchdogs, who 
won't be much improvement.” 

Arthur Hsi asked: “Why did they 
fold up so easily? One man with 
machine gun could have dispersed 
that mob here last month.” 

Dowling said: “The Bozos didn’t 
have the guts, and the watchdogs 
didn’t want to. So there wasn’t any- 
body to use the machine gun. But 
it still seems goofy, Dr. Lechon. Why 
could they beat us twenty years ago, 
and we beat them now, when they're 
at least as strong as they were then, 
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and we're very much weaker?” 
Lechon smiled: “Read your his- 


tory, gentlemen. The same thing 
happened to the Spartans, remem- 
ber, when Epaminondas beat them. 
Why? They were a warrior race, 
too. Being such, they were unfitted 
to live among civilized people. Civil- 
ized people are always more or less 
corrupt, though some conceal the 
fact better than others. The warrior 
race has a rigid discipline, and an in- 
humanly high standard of conduct. 
As long as they keep to themselves 
they are invincible. When they mix 
with civilized people, they are cor- 
rupted by the contact. 

“When a people that has never 
known a disease are exposed to it, it 
ravages them fearfully, because they 
have acquired no immunity to it. 
We, being slightly corrupt to begin 
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with, have an immunity to corrup- 
tion, just as if it were a bacterial 
disease. The Centaurians had ne 
such protection. When exposed to 
temptation, from being much higher 
morally than we are, they fell much 
lower. You follow me? 

“The same thing happened to 
them as to the Spartans. When their 
government called on them to go to 
war to preserve its rule over Earth, 
most of them were too busy grafting 
off the civilized people to obey. So 


| the Centaurian government found 
| itself with the most powerful mili- 


tary machine on Earth, but only 

fraction of the men needed to man 
it. And many of those they did call 
home were rotten with dissipation, or 


| were thoroughly unreliable watch- 


dogs whose loyalty to their masters 
had turned to contempt. 
“Aristotle said something on the 


| subject a long time ago, in his “Poli- 


tics.” If I remember the quotation 
rightly, it ran: 


‘Militaristic states are apt to survive only 
so long as they remain at war, while they 
go to ruin as soon as they have finished 


| making their conquests. Peace causes their 


metal to decay: and the fault lies with a 
social system which does not teach its sol- 
diers what to make of their lives when they 
are off duty.’ 


“All of which will not bring back 
the people the Centaurians killed, or 
give eyes back to those they blinded. 
Aristotle’s statement, if true, is no 
ground for complacency. We havea 


grim time ahead of us yet. 
“But to a historian like me it is in- 


| teresting. And from a long-range 


point of view, it is somewhat com- 
forting to know that my _ species 
faults, however deplorable, do in fact 
afford it a certain protection. 

“Read your history, gentlemen. 
The tune is always different, but the 
notes—as I once re main 
much the same.” 


THE END. 
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Ye Gods! The utter desolation of “Final 
Biackout” called “pro-war propaganda”! 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Undoubtedly the worst story you have 
ever printed is L. Ron Hubbard’s “Final 
Blackout.” It is bad, not because of its 
style or because the plot is dull, but be- 
cause of Hubbard’s vicious ignorance of 
mass. psychology and political science, his 
contempt for a democracy founded upon 
the will of the people, and his failure to 
take into account the historical processes 
of action and reaction. 

His initial premise that a devastating 
war has been raging for years until all 
Europe is in ruins is absurd. The first 
World War lasted but little over four years 
and ended because the troops of all the 
Continental powers were so near to mutiny 
that the few rulers who had not already 
been overthrown were afraid to order fur- 
ther slaughter. Three great dynasties fell— 
the Romanofis, the Hapsburgs, and the 
Hohenzollerns—yet the exhaustion in 
November 1918 was far from being so com- 
plete as Hubbard pictures. The masses of 
the common people will undergo an im- 
mense amount of suffering at the hands of 
their masters, but a time is at last reached 
when the people will no longer follow those 
masters to death. The present European 


war started with a long stalemate on the 
Western Front because the rulers of France 
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and England were afraid of mutiny if their 

drafted troops were ordered into battle, and . 
it was not until Hitler seized the tactical 

advantage of attack that they accepted the 

peril of revolution as a lesser evil than 

military defeat. 

Moreover, Hubbard’s depiction of the 
British Communist Party as stupid and 
corrupt is a little harsh. Stupidity and cor- 
ruption do not appear to be rife in the 
ranks of the Russian Communist Party; on 
the contrary, the results of allowing the 
workers to decide for themselves how their 
industries shall be run appear in the sta- 
tistics on production and distribution, on 
the number of students in schools and col- 
leges, and in the advances of Soviet sciences 
in surgery, botany, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, et cetera. This Russian Party is 
the only set of Communists which we have 
yet had a chance to observe in action and 
it is sheer stupidity on the author’s part 
to ignore factual, recorded data in pro- 
jecting into the future. 

The military achievements of the Com- 
munists should lead Mr. Hubbard to respect 
them. As is well known, the Red army 
smashed the Mannerheim Line in Finland— 
a feat pronounced impossible by all the 
other generals in Europe—with fewer lives 
lost on both sides than were lost by the 
British in their disastrous attempt to land 
at Gallipoli in the first World War. In 
addition, the Soviet army developed the 
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tactic of landing invading troops from air- 
planes while other military experts laughed 
the idea down. 

However, I cannot respect either the in- 
telligence or the characters of militarists. 
The trade of professional murderer is not 
such as to attract to its ranks the highest 
type of person, as is shown by the fact that 
military dictatorships—so lauded by Mr. 
Hubbard—have invariably been character- 
ized by a callous and brutal suppression of 
human rights wherever they have been put 
into force. Compare H. G. Wells’ dictum 
that the world would one day be under the 
noble and beneficent leadership of the 
aviators with the wanton and unprovoked 
bombing of Shanghai, Canton, Ethiopia, 
Madrid, Warsaw by these same noble 
aviators. 

I hope that you print this letter, but I 
have my doubts; we are in times now when 
it takes courage to speak out against the 
vicious propaganda designed to drag us 
into a foreign war which Hubbard’s story 
contains. His praise of militarists; his com- 
tempt for the “rabble,” by which he means 
those common people who do not want war 
and who are willing to fight for peace, the 
“rabble” mentioned by Lincoln in “This 
country with its institutions belongs to the 
people which inhabit it”; his disregard of 
the power of these common people to en- 
force their desire for peace under our 
democratic constitution—all these are sim- 
ply a subtle way of saying, “War is very 
bad, but it is inevitable and we must there- 
fore follow our brave officers wherever they 
may choose to lead us.” 

It is particularly bad that Astounding 
should print pro-war propaganda of this 
kind because most of your readers are 
young men of draft age who may be called 
upon to shed their blood in a foreign land 
for the defense of the British Empire. Do 
not forget that we shall be told that we are 
fighting for democracy if this country goes 
to war—but democracy is nothing else but 
the rule of Hubbard’s despised rabble, while 
his rule of a military oligarchy is a thinly 
disguised fascism, in no way differing from 
Hitler’s regime. 

If American democracy means anything, 
it means the rule of this so-called “rabble.” 
—Ray St. Clair, R. F. D. 2004, Richmond, 
California. 


Warnings? 
Dear Mr. Campbell: 

(1). WARNING to Brass Tacks writers: 
Too much technical stuff is even more tire- 
some in letters than in stories. 


(2). WARNING to exasperating reader- 
critics: One of these days I’m going to 
write a yarn so chockful of deliberate er- 
rors, flaws, contradictions and impossible 
science that it will drive all you error-mad 
hunters NUTS!!!—John Wasso, Jr., 119 
Jackson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 


It takes the large canvas of a serial to 
build up a civilization, though! Hein- 
lein has several more excellent yarns to 
come, and is working on others. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

I’m thinking of getting a rubber stamp 
that says “I don’t like serials. We want 
Don A. Stuart.” 

Now that the important business is out 
of the way, we can get on to the current 
issue. Norman L, Knight has written some 
of your best short stories, but something is 
missing from his serials. I suspect that 
they are fine stories, but I can’t carry in- 
terest over from one month to the next, and 
my friends see that I can’t save the maga- 
zine to read all the parts at once. 

Shorts—fair. 

Heinlein started swell and is getting bet- 
ter. In my opinion, the civilization he 
has painfully built up is too fine to dis- 
continue now. I would suggest a novelette 
of the colonization of the planets, with some 
of Heinlein’s classical knowledge of what 
constitutes a culture applied to the frontier. 
Van Vogt, of course, did the same thing in 
“Repetition,” but this should be even 
better. 

And in closing, “I don’t like serials. We 
want Don A. Stuart.”—Lawrence Miller, 
2740 Vincent Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Wonder if he’ll think the renaissance is 
over after another year’s advances? 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

It begins to look as if the renaissance 
were past. Astounding has had one other, 
which began when Street & Smith took over, 
culminating in mid ’34 in a brief golden 
age, ushered in and maintained by Messrs. 
Smith, Campbell, Williamson, Stuart and 
Weinbaum. With 1936 came a decline, and 
Astounding mucked around on a rather low 
level until the latter part of °37, wher 
Stuart, Smith and Knight raised the level 
considerably. A number of well-written 
but random stories appeared, becoming 
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better-written and more random up to 
“Gray Lensman.” It now appears that a 
nw golden age, due to the efforts of 
Knight, Heinlein and van Vogt is under 
way. Since Smith carries his own private 
little golden age around with him wherever 
he goes, I can leave him out. Dold was a 
prime factor in the first era, as are Rogers 
and Schneeman in the new era. Rogers’ 
last eight covers are the best in the history 
of science-fiction. I hope Sehneeman re- 
covers from his old blurry style as evi- 
denced in the July issue. His composition 
is perfect, as usual, but ninety percent of 
the dramatic forcé is gone. 

I would like to remark here that, if we 
are entering a golden era, this is the best 
time. Judging from the dozen or so new 
science-fiction magazines which have come 
out in the Jast year, prospects have reached 
anew high. I would also like to remark 
that Astounding is still the only science- 
fiction magazine on the market. Period. 

Whereas the first golden age was de- 
signed around the traditional physical 
superforces of science-fiction, the new sto- 
nes are designed with psychological and 
sociological forces as their prime motiva- 
tion. Maybe I can ascribe this to a better 
understanding of “the science of whither- 
ing” than your authors have shown before. 
As evidence that this is the ideal type, I 
can advance Kipling’s two efforts: “With 
the Night Mail” and “As Easy as A. B. C.” 
They are both of this type, and written by 
amasterly hand. Forerunners of this type 
in Astounding are: “The Escape,” by Stu- 
at; “The Phantom Dictator,’ by West; 
“Frontier of the Unknown,” by Knight; and 
Stuart’s “‘Aesir” stories. 

Van ‘Vogt’s stories heve been a source of 
great joy to me, because of the way he 
handled his human characters, and gave 
them supermannish attributes that really 
shuld appear eventually. I look forward 
to “Slan!” with great expectations. Hein- 
kin’s “Coventry” is his best effort yet, what 
wth psychodynamics, social insanity and 
the light psychological satire throughout 
the story. I believe Knight is the most 
Polished practitioner of all, with his beauti- 
fully thought-out future societies. Since 
they don’t appeal to the instinets ef men 
of the present, I would consider it further 
proof of their realism. 

In ‘accordance with the well-known 
Hitlerism that anything, no matter how 
Preposterous, will be believed if it is re- 
peated long enough, I would like to object 
yet once again to the unpleasant cartoons 
the Isips. Kramer is infinitely prefera- 
We, as is Orban’s pen-and-ink style. 
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If you are not getting ahead—if your 
dreams for the future are not panning out 
and you really want to get ahead — quit 
dreaming and do something about it. Get 
into a field where the opportunities are 
great and better salaries are paid. Get 
into Electricity. 

The huge billion dollar Electrical In- 
dustry is full of opportunities for men and 
young men who are prepared to take ad- 
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a better job or a business of your own in 
this growing field by training. You must 
be trained to get ahead. 

The famous Coyne Shops in Chicago 
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REAL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
and you “‘Learn by Doing’’. 
YOU DON’T NEED PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
You don't need previous experience— you 
don't need advanced education. At Coyne 
you are trained on real motors, dynamos, 
generators, 

You wind armatures, do house wiring, 
operate switchboards, work on electric re- 
frigeration and air conditioning equipment, 
farm lighting plants, automobile ignition 
and many other branches of Electricity. 


EXTRA 4 WEEKS RADIO COURSE INCLUDED 
Right now along with my regular _Elec- 
trical Course I] am including an Extra 
4 Weeks Radio Course at no extra tui- 
tion charge. 


“PAY AFTER GRADUATION” PLAN 
I have a plan to help ambitious fellows 
who are short of money for their tui- 
tion. On this plan you can get your train- 
ing first—then pay for most of it later in 
12 monthly payments starting 5 months 
after you start school, or 60 days after 
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GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS Stimulcte Digestion 


Build Up Vitality 
Feel down in the dumps? Lack your old PEP? Have fre 
quent slight digestive upsets? Then—if there is nothing organ- 
ically wrong with you—SLU GGISH DIGESTION may have 
you down. It can give’you_heartburn, gas, a dizzy head. 

Don't resort to harsh laxatives or drugs for sluggish digestion. 
START those slow DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING FAST- 
ER. Set the millions of tiny cells of Fleischmann’s live Yeast 
to work on these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing faster. In test cases 
digestion was greatly increased. Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly. Two cakes a day—one t thing in the morning, one a 
half hour before supper. See if you don’t begin to FEEL LIKE 
A MILLION. Write today for ‘“You Can’t Feel Well If Digestive 
Juices Are Failing,” F. Y.Co., _e H-O, 691 Washington 


St., New York. Absolutely F REE 
Copyright, "1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 


YOUCAN 
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Trained Artists Are Capable of Earning $30, $50, $75 
Weekly. Many of our graduates are now enjoying suc- 
cessful Art careers. Our practical method makes it fun 
to learn Commercial A Cartooning and Designing AT 
HOME IN SPARE Write for details in FREE 
BOOK, “Art for Pleast d Protit’’, explains course 
and describes TWO ARTISTS’ OUTFITS included. State age. 
DIO he, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
4115-15th Street, N. Washington, D. C. 


SHOWS SPORTS 
IN PICTURES.. 


@ Unusual shots and information on up-and- 
coming or new sports... midget automobile 
racing, weight-lifting, cricket, acrobatics. 
@ Action pictures of Amer- 
ica's favorite sports. 

@ Pictures of sports greats 
on the battlefield and at 
home. 

@ You'll find all these in ex- 
citing words and pictures in 


PIC 


10 CENTS 
A COPY 


With what I expect will be lonely praise 
for that beautiful bit, “Emergency Land- 
ing,” I retire for the nonce—Dick Wort- 
man, 842 East Ninety-seventh Street, Seat. 
tle, Washington, 


“Too many characters.” 


Dear Sir: 


The August Astounding was the first 
science-fiction magazine I have read cover 
to cover in the last two years—the first I 
have bought in a half year. For quite 
some time I’ve been of the opinion that 
s-f story quality was pursuing a definite 
downward trend. Don’t misunderstand me; 

still am, though it is interesting to note 
what changes have come about, what prog- 
ress, if any, has been made, and what pos- 
sibilities there are that fantasy may be 
emerging upon new fields altogether. 

I'll get to the point, but first let me 
warn you—there'll be brickbats. Maybe a 
bouquet or two, if I cool off toward the 
end of the letter. 

Four of the stories in the August num- 
ber [’m going to put in a class headed 
“too many characters.” Which speaks for 
itself. Each yarn was overloaded with prin- 
cipals. “Rendezvous” was an example. It 
was a short story, a few thousand words 
perhaps, and the author found time and 
space to introduce eleven characters, each 
of whom acted, spoke, argued and fought 
to make himself heard. To say the least 
it was very confusing, and distracting from 
the theme, if any, of the entire story. If 
Berryman thought it necessary to flood 
his yarn with loud-mouthed space hands 
for the sake of atmosphere, why didn’t he 
make a novel out of it and give the burly 
fellows room enough to spread out? The 
other three in this unfortunate category 
are “Done Without Eagles,” “Moon of 
ixile,” and “The Stars Look Down.” Com- 
pare them with some of the older science- 
fiction classics. citing for example the ease 
with which Jack Williamson told “The 
Legion of Space,” using only a handful of 
principals throughout six installments. I 
ask, why so many unnecessary individuals 
crammed into short stories? 

Getting back to story 
seemed a weightlessness in all the stories 
this month. The ideas may be good and 
up-to-the-minute, but in presentation they 
fall down badly. There's one exception, 
however, which induces me to part the veil 
of gloom and present a bouquet for A. E. 
van Vogt’s “Vault of the Beast,” truly a 
different and that should rank 
high on annual polls. Fortunately, it was 


quality. There 


story one 


_ 


the last story I read in this issue. It left 
me in a good mood and surely will be the 
reason for my buying the September issue. 
I hope “Slan” lives up to expectations. 

Simak’s, “Clerical Error” passes inspec- 
tion, for it was vividly told and brought 
forth an interesting situation, typical of 
Simak. I might add there was no excess 
baggage as far as grimy space hands and 
swearing Officers are concerned. 

The cover was good, and the inside stuff 
isn’t bad. Nothing like the drawings of 
old, but they'll do. Rogers has some good 
ideas. 

All in all, Astounding is still the best of 
the science-fiction crop. Give me a story 
as good as “Vault of the Beast” once a 
month, and I'll be satisfied. One more 
thing. A special bouquet to van Vogt for 
those two words, “Poor Frankenstein.” 
Without them, “Vault of the Beast” might 
have lacked something —John L. Chapman, 
1521 Como Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The “Astounding flavor” isn’t so much a 

_ style of writing; it comes from the 
careful handling of the small but im- 
portant details. 


Dear Editor: 

The unique literary style of Astounding 
is becoming more and more distinctive. 
Of course, your authors “slant” their sto- 
ries. But it is rather surprising te see how 
successfully a large number of writers lfave 
adopted this unique style. De Camp. Hub- 
bard. Heinlein and Don Stuart appear to 
be mainly responsible for the Astounding 
flavor. But in the current—July—issue, 
Knight, Del Rey, von Rachen, Ryan and 
the two Williams turn out some very com- 
mendable stories in the same vein. Van 
Vogt, Jameson and several others have 
done so in other issues, 

Why all the above? Well, just this—I 
like this hard-to-name-but-easy-to-detect 
quality in Astounding. 

Of the complete stories, “Coventry,” 
“The Red Death of Mars,” and “Dark 
Mission,” in that order, pleased my fancy 
most, but “The Mosaic.” “The Idealist,” 
and “Emergency Landing” were not far be- 
hind. 

“Crisis in Utopia” starts very well. 

The cover is splendid. The longer you 
look at it, the more arresting it becomes.— 
D. B. Thompson, 3136 Q Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
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Bet he starts “Slan” without waiting! 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

My acute attack of spring fever has 
finally left me without too many bad ef- 
fects. I've managed to muster enough am- 
bition to throw a few of my unwanted 
comments your way. The cover this time 
is good, more bright colors than usual, 
but still not glaring. Rogers is a master of 
working colors, although I can’t say much 
for his women. The green topping is swell. 

Now to go down the contents page. 
Oh, yes, that reminds me. Why don’t you 
switch back to your old style you had 
in the November ’38—I believe—for it was 
really attractive and well balanced. I 
haven't read “Crisis In Utopia” as vet, for 
I always wait till I have all the installments 
before reading serials. Heinlein outdoes 
himself this month with a really super 
varn, there is something about his stories 
so much more realistic than most authors. 
For instance, when MacKinnon traveled so 
far and swam under the barrier, it was to 
no avail as far as warning the civilization 
was concerned, for Fader as well as others 
had got there ahead of him. What other 
author would put that real-life twist? 

I have appointed myself as a committee 
of one to welcome Bob Williams back to 
our fold. If I remember correctly, it’s been 
some time since his stories have frequented 
the pages of Astounding, and I’m glad he’s 
heen able to turn one out with sufficient 
quality fer Astounding Science-Fiction. It 
was surprisingly good, and Schneeman’s sec- 
ond illustration on page 140 is the most 
beautiful. one I’ve seen in ages. It cap- 
tures an alien and strange atmosphere that 
is seldom seen. Laurels to Mr. Schneeman. 

I haven’t, as yet, read “The Mosaic.” 
From appearances it looks more of the 
Unknown type. Orban didn’t do a bad 
piece of work, but he can go back to Doc 
Savage as far as I’m concerned. 

I still can’t figure out “Emergency Land- 
ing.” I have two solutions how that could 
have got in Astounding. Either Ralph 
Williams is your brother, or he knows where 
the body is hidden. “Dark Mission” was 
good. There is something about Del Rey’s 
stories that don’t always click; his best to 
date are “The Faithful” and “Luck of Ig- 
natz.” Oops, skipped “The Idealist.” Was 
O. K., kinda dragged in spots. The Editor’s 
Page was interesting, as usual; Times To 
Come and Analytical Laboratory, necessary 
and interesting. Readers’ Department, tops, 
let’s have a larger one. 

I'm giad to see Van Vogt coming vp, 


although I'd say he is in a rut with his 


“monsters” running around through the 
ship in every story. Am anticipating his 
superman story and his novel twist.—Lew 
Martin, 1258 Race St., Denver, Colo. 


“Gray Lensman” is still available, but 
judging from past experience, it won't 
be for many more months. 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been wondering for a long time just 
what it is that turns me toward Astound- 
ing Science-Fiction every month, but the 
minute I looked at the July issue I had the 
answer—it is appearance. The cover by 
Rogers this month is one of the best I 
have seen. It has interest, beautiful color- 
ing and still carries the s-f theme. The 
more covers like this I see, the happier I 
will be. 

Still, I suppose you can’t sell magazines 
just on covers, so I started to analyze the 
inside of the magazine. The semi-smooth 
pulp paper and trimmed edges give a dis- 
tinctly “upper-class” appearance which, I 
am sure, is appreciated by all of your read- 
ers. Also your composition men do won- 
derful jobs with the page set-ups. Hats off 
to ‘em. 

Now for the stories: I started in with 
“Crisis in Utopia,” and went through the 
whole works, front to back, at one sitting, 
and wasn’t bored once. Here’s my rating 
of the stories: 

No. 1—goes to “Crisis in Utopia.” Of 
course, it isn’t finished yet, but I was fas- 
cinated, and now I'll have to chew my fin- 
gernails until the fourth Friday of July, 
just waiting to find out what happens. 

No.2 “Dark Mission’’—very good. 

No. 3 “Emergency Landing’—no sci- 
ence, but very interesting. 

No. 4 “The Idealist”—might be some- 
thing for Unknown to touch up for a 
longer story; or did I get the wrong idea? 
Anyhow, I liked it. 


No. 5 “Coventry.” 
No. 6 “The Science of Whithering.” 
No. 7 “The Red Death of Mars”—and 


really, I'm ashamed of you for letting the 
story in. Tut, tut, you must remedy this. 

You will notice that I left out “The Mo- 
saic.” I have a reason for doing so, be- 
cause I just can’t figure out where to put 
it. It was good, interesting reading, but for 
some reason I can’t seem to place it, so I 
just give up. Of course, it was on a very 
old theme that we s-f fans have read over 
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and over again, but I believe it was ag. 


good a job of it as I have ever seen. 

I have a friend that I’ve been trying to 
convert to a s-f fan, tsk tsk, fie on him— 
he reads Westerns, but I'll bet you money 
he will be a s-f fan after I show him this 
issue. He won't be able to resist. I’ve 
been waiting for an issue like this to show 
him. It just takes this little push to put 
him in the s-f ranks. 

Will you please tell me where or how I 
can get all of “Gray Lensman’”? I’ve lost 
mine. I had the whole story bound—just 
mercilessly butchered up each magazine it 
was in and bound the story itself—but then 
I lent it to a so-called friend and the 


@#%*** moved away with it, and here 
I am without “Gray Lensman.” - Pity me 
in my plight and tell me what copies of 
the magazine it was in so I can get it. 
That is a story I can read over and over 
again —Stewart H. Vance, 538 South Ho- 
bart Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif, 


SCIENCE DISCUSSIONS 


We're rather glad to realize this was an 
error— 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

I have become aware, several weeks too 
late, that the heat or something slightly ad- 
dled my wits. I made a bad and major 
error in the article “Shhhhh! Don’t Men- 
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tion It!’ which you published in the 
August 1940 issue. It was, basically, a 
smple slip in arithmetic, but like many 
such, it led me far astray. 

To wit: In discussing the danger of 

ma ray emission from uranium atomic 
power plants, I pointed out that while lead 
jsadequate shielding for the weak emission 
of a tiny particle of radium, a commercial 
gale atomic power plant would emit bil- 
lions, even trillions of times as much gamma 
rays. Now, since lead is not opaque to 
gamma rays, but merely a dark sort of fog 
to such penetrant radiation, gamma rays 
are not stopped dead by it. They’re sim- 
ply absorbed gradually; one half inch of 
lead absorbs—approximately—one half of 
the incident gamma rays. 

(Here comes the originally arithmetical 
slip.) Now since uranium power plants will 
produce billions or trillions of times as 
much-gamma radiation, it will take billiens 
or trillion® of times as much lead. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of feet of it, appar- 
ently. Seems obvious. 


It is; it is also—I sadly admit—very 
wrong. It works this way; the first half 
inch of lead reduces the gamma rays to 


one half. The second te one quarter, the 
third to one eighth, and the fourth to one 
sixteenth. It is not an arithmetical pro- 
gression, but a geometric! 

The proper way to find out how many 
half-inch layers of lead are needed to dim- 
insh gamma radiation to one billionth its 
original intensity is to set up an_ ex- 
ponential equation, with the unknown fac- 
tor not a multiplying facter, but an expo- 
nent, thus: 


1 1 
oe or, " 
a 10° 
ax = 10 


which is most 
to logarithms, 


easily solved by converting 
so that 

x (log 2) =9 

and solving for x gives 29.76. So 14.88 
inches of lead will reduce gamma ray in- 
tensity to one billionth. Te reduce it to 
one thousandth of that—to one trillionth of 
the original intensity—requires x = 39.65, or 
19.83 inches of lead! 

The expansion of two in a power series 
gets surprising. Two to the tenth power is 
only 1024. But the twentieth power is 
1,048,576, the thirtieth power is 1,075,789,- 
$24, and the fortieth power of two is 
1,101,608,779,776. The fiftieth power gets a 
little boring to work out, and normally 
available calculating machines can’t han- 

it. It’s approximately one quadrillion, 
#venty-five trillion, two hundred billion. 
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HANDS CLEAN 


wherever you go.. 


Every leaf of this tiny book (2 by 8 

inches) is a tissue of pure, unscented soap 
Tuck it into handbag, purse, pocketbook, 
pocket, traveling bag or glove compartment 
of car. A godsend for weekends, camping, 
picnics, motor trips—or for office workers and 
salesmen. Men or women who hesitate to use 
soap in public washstands can now have their 
individual paper-thin soap always available. 
Each soap tissue disintegrates when rubbed 
between wet hands, making a soft, creamy, 
Juxurious lather which thoroughly cleanses 
the hands (or face) and does not leave a 
disagreeable odor. 
Be the first to get this sensational conven- 
ience for yourself, sweetheart, wife or hus- 
band. If unable to obtain at department, 
drug or chain stere, send 25 cents in coin 
for book of 50 tissues to 


HANDY SOAP TISSUE CO. 


236 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
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$1 STARTS YOU IN BUSINESS [9 
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Hand Made Tics, Sample Tie 35c. Doz. $3.60 w 

Custom Made Ties, Sample Tic 20c...........csseceees Doz. $1. 
i $ 
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Patents Secured 


INVESTORS delay Protect your idea with a Patent. 
Get Fr Paten No charge for preliminary information. 
Write Clarence “oO Brien, Patent Attorney, OK51 


Registered 
c. 


Adams Building, ‘Washing ston, D, 


INVENTORS :—HAVE YOU a_ sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute 
of American Inventors, Dept. 42, Washington, D. C. 


LF. 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. free. 


Book and advice 
Bandolph, Dept. 515, Washington, c. 


Detectives—Instructions 


ee 


TRAINING. 
Mullica, 


THlome 
577-S 


DETECTIVES— 
—Teavel—F ingerprints 
Orptreum Building, Jersey 


SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 
Particulars Free, Chief 
City. 


TRAVEL. 
Write 


WORK HOME. 
unnecessary. 


York. 


eras E ARN BIG MONEY. 
DETECT particulars free. Experience 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New 


_ Old Gold & Money Wanted 


OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth. crowns, jewelry, 
cash by return mail Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Paramount Gold Kefining Co., 1500-G Hennepin, 


GOLD—$55 
Watches —receive 
Free information. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Photo Finishing—Developing 


8 prints all enlarged 
Cleve- 


PRINTS 


size, vl, 


developed, 
Studios, Dept. 9, 


DOUBLE SIZE 
to- nearly posteard 
land, O. 


Roll 
Willard 


Double Weight Pro- 
Club Photo Service, 


Two 5x7 
prints. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 
Dept. 17, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Correspondence ( Courses 


$$ $$$ er 


books, slightly 
action euar- 
and bargain 


CORRE aa ONDENCE COURSES 
used Sol Rented Exchange 
( ‘ash paid for used courses. 


and educational 


Complete detail 


catalog Free. Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept, K-215, Chicago. 
Help ‘Wanted—Instructions 

M. M. EARNE D $1174 in spare time for exec epttonal “cellar 

crop’’ Snow King mushroom Free Rook tells if your cellar, shed 


suitable We buy crops United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., ‘De pt. 532, 
Chicag 
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hs just made another sensational se \ 
tn the purchase of these brand new actor boned aes 


40 and 


Colts. New Service Model, 38/ ‘a 
“Saw Spesrat caliber 
barrel, nicke blue Jansen. ‘Late test mod 


checkered trigger. atte pled top. me grips, lanyard 
ring > butt $26.95 « ms lso a few ingle Ac’ tion — 
Fron Tee Models: $3. 4 740 oe 5‘<"" a 7 7 

i 28.95 each. This is an unusual opportanity to 
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», Stamp please, un each list! tion—Rifl 
OSON SPORTING race “a 
($2 deposit C.0.D." 


K-52 Warren St, 


Two feet of metallic lead would reduce 
gamma ray intensity to about one two hun 
dred and eighty trillionth of its original 
value—which should be reasonably harm. 
less to man or beast, even if the original 
were a full-fledged atomic power plant. 

Which brings to mind the fact that some 
detectable fraction of cosmic rays is capable 
of penetrating up to thirty feet of metal- 
lic lead, which would reduce gamma rays 
to something like one over 2.2 x 107"! -th of 
the original. The orders of numbers have 
been named out pretty well, and [sup 
pose you could figure out a name for that 
number which might be something like a 
couple of “ducentundecillions.” It would 
certainly be easier to say that than to 
write two with another two and two hun 


dred and ten, zeros for support. In any 
case, it suggests that cosmic rays, what- 


ever they may be, are—penetrative! 
The important consequence of that read- 


justme nt from an arithmetical expansion, 
requiring, seemingly, hundreds of feet of 


lead, to the geometric progression it should 
be, is that an atomic burner would be ade- 
quately shielded by two feet of lead. If 
you made a lead block four feet on a side, 
with a two-foot cube hollow in the center, 
it would weigh about 19 tons. An atomic 
steam generator then, might be expected to 
weigh somewhere in the neighborhood of 
20 to 30 tons. Rather heavy for automo- 
bile use, but ideal for locomotives—whieh 
want weight to grip the rails—and steam- 


ships After all, a boiler that weighs only 30 
tons, including fuel stores, is immensely 


lighter, and a boiler and fuel system that 
took only a four-foot cube would be im- 
mensely nicer. So much more cargo. 
Also—the army and navy are, at present, 
both occupied in building planes capable of 
some 30 to 40 tons lift. Be pretty heavy 
for ’em—but they could cruise forever! 


Arthur McCann. 


But—you can illustrate the idea of future 
science, while the concept of fantasy 
can’t be pictured. 


Dear Editor: 

To start off this epistle let me first put 
in a powerful plug. It would be mete, 
consistent with advance, and in line with 
reasonable policy to change the cover of 
Astounding. The job of redressing Unknown 


was so well done that a new face for 
Astounding would seem to be justifiable. 
After all, this magazine is an advancing 


part of the regular life of we who have 
the gift of vivid imaginations, we who like 


New York | a goodly portion of science with our scienoe 
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fiction, we who have discriminating sense 
sufficient to desire adequate, wholesome, 
sensible treatment of science-fiction. The 
covers have been improving steadily of 
late, and it would seem more suitable to 
distinguish Astounding from the other 
“also-rans” in the field. Let’s have a staid 
— somewhat — distinguished-looking, non- 
clashing cover, along the line of the present 
Unknown dress. 

In the final analysis, Astounding has ad- 
vanced beyond the status of a magazine 
which must have a cover that leaps from 
the magazine stand and fairly kicks you 
in the face. Astounding has developed to 
the point of affording science-fiction for re- 


laxation, and also providing articles of rea- | 


sonable scientific discussion, in 


language | 


that eliminates the necessity of six or seven | 
degrees in science to understand and appre- | 


ciate them. Yeah, verily! Now that you 
have indicated that you are seriously in the 
mood for external as well as internal im- 
provement of your works, I am throwing my 
weight—if any—around for a new cover for 
this excellent publication! 

As for the material in the magazine: The 
stories are doing O. K. “Final Blackout” 
was terrific, and would not seem to be too 
farfetched. As for “The Roads Must Roll,” 
good reading interesting to a point, but 
something missing. Perhaps I don’t appre- 
ciate the sociological sciences as much as 
the mechanical-electrical. Oh, well, you 
can’t have complete and total satisfaction 
for every reader every time. 

I suppose I’m like the rest, waiting 
VERY impatiently for another E. E. Smith 
story. I believe there is an inimical galaxy 
out there that should receive the attention 
of Kinnison. 

Aw, heck, it’s too hard trying to pick 
out the best stories—they’re all good, you 
only get a bad one once in a great while, 
and we can take it occasionally! 

The articles: Ah, the meat of the maga- 


zine. First I read one fiction, to get in a | 


good mood, then turn to the article, and 
forget to go eat dinner. 
going, swell stuff! 


Which brings me to something I wish | 
to bring up, discuss, or invite brickbats con- | 


cerning which— 

The article “Introduction to a Nameless 
Science”-— Wadda ya mean, Nameless? 
For the last three years I’ve been waiting 


for some guy to overcome his inhibitions 


and expound on “Galactic Electronics.” 
“Cosmecology” is O. K. for a generaliza- 

“Galactic Electronics” would 

seem to be a more precise definition of the 


- Yeactions of the radiations of the Sun(s). 


course, when we get to the point of 


Keep the articles | 


Historical Wood 
Relic from the 
Most Sacred 

Building in 
America 


Be When Independence Hall was being re- 
stored, beams that supported the famous East 
Room, in which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, were removed. 


Over these beams have walked George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and many others—the wood has be- 
come sacred. 


Pieces of these beams, with sworn affidavits 
as to their source, have been mounted on 
beautiful cards, size 10”x14”, all lithographed 
in three colors and ready to frame. 


Every patriotic American should have in 
his home, a relic from America’s most sacred 
We will mail the card and relic at- 
tached, ready for framing, for only 25 cents. 


shrine. 


WOLF ART COMPANY 
S. E. Corner 3rd & Cambria Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inclosed is 25 cents. Kindly send me the 
Historical Wood Relic ready for framing. 
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considering the interactions and the effects 
of the radiations of one system impinging 
on the radiations of another, well, then 
you really have something—cross-multiple 
modulation, impact oscillations to infinity, 
cancellations of frequency, phases; collision 
and decentralization of ionic tracks, et 
cetera, et cetera, WOW! 

Yes, we all know that the radiations from 
the other galaxies are very weak, but the 
effects will still be there. When you pull 
a radio signal out of the mud from about 
eighteen times down, and select it from 
among other frequencies three to ten kilo- 
cycles away, you are dealing with strengths 
comparative to the strength of these extra- 
galactic signals, when compared to the ter- 
rific power of the cathode—Sun—of our 
galaxy. 

So it is an error to compare electromag- 
netic waves with cathodic emissions, is it? 
It’s an error to compare our radio fre- 
quencies with the “cathode rays” of the 
Sun, is it? OR IS IT? 

For every action there is—should be—a 
period, oscillatory determinative, wave 
length, regular wave or force-front varia- 
tion—aside from variations of cathode tem- 
perature. Also still right “For every reac- 
tion there must be an equal and opposite 
reaction.” If an ionic emission strikes an 
electromagnetic wave from the Earth, there 
must be a reaction—either a new wave- 
form, a re-radiation, a visual display, or 
sumpin. 

We cannot say certainly that such and 
such a reaction or demonstration is the re- 
sult of the impinging of the cathodic emis- 
sions from the Sun on the electromagnetic 
wave-fronts from the Earth; we don’t know 
about that, YET! But we still can promul- 
gate a hypothesis; we will advance in knowl- 
edge as long as we utilize our imagination 
to set up possibilities, and then run down 
the clues, and prove their truth or falsity. 

Speaking of the cosmics, Dr. Millikan 
gave me a bit of a start in an article the 
other day; that is, I was really worried un- 
til [ read further in the article. Started off: 
“Millikan says cosmic rays will never be 
conquered.” To myself: “By the nine hells 
of Valeria! don’t tell me we can’t get past 
the rays to the planets!” Hurriedly rushed 
through the article to find that he was re- 
ferring to the possibilities of controlling 
the rays for power, or mutation research, 
et cetera, et cetera. 

Whew! What a relief, had me skeered 
fer a minute! 


Speaking of these rays, I wonder what 
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the children of the intrepid space voyager 
will look like, if some adequate screen for 
the rays is not developed before we 
gallivantin’ off across the stars. This theeallk 
also applies to flights to, in, and beyond 
the heat-layer. The effect depends, of 
course, on whether we are correct in as- 
suming that the rays are mutation creat- 
ing. 

It would appear—we assume, until know- 
ing better, that we must be screened from 
the cosmics—that a ship, rocket, or what 
have you, to carry human beings, would 
require a tremendous amount and weight 
of shielding of lead, or similar metal screen- 
ing, to ward off the concentrated emana- 
tions above the screen of the Earth’s “at- 
mospheric envelope”—fifty miles up or out. 
This consideration in view of the fact that 
the cosmic rays coming in to the Earth 
now are, while scattered and few and far 
between, in sufficient quantity to be de- 
tected, and pass through a heck of a lot 
of lead. When we get out of the major 
portion of the envelope, the inteasity will 
increase, and the requisite screening must, 
of course, be greater—stronger, more ef- 
fective. Thus, the weight of such a metal 
screening would appear to be prohibitive. 
However, we must first get out there, heh, 
heh. Perhaps by the time we are to ride 
out to thirty-five or forty miles, we will 
have an electronic screen which will shield 
us from the radiations. Probably should 
say we must have such a screen. Just as 
an estimate, we might take the strength of 
the rays outside the heat layer as five hun- 
dred times the strength at the Earth’s sur- 
face. All right, you math-slide-rule experts, 
figure that weight! 

It is to be expected, however, that we 
shall be able to determine the “Active Fre- 
quencies”—the term is used generally here 
—of the cosmics sufficiently to at least 
make a determined effort to devise a screen 
of the electronic or semi-electronic electro- 
magnetic type, which will at least afford 
partial protection. 

The foregoing thought of the difficulty of 
securing an effective screen from the cos- 
mics should not be taken as an indication 
that we can never attain space flight, or 
even extra heat layer circumnavigation. 
WHAT MAN CAN IMAGINE, HE CAN 
ACCOMPLISH. It will undoubtedly re- 
quire considerable time to develop the 
methods, the applications, and the day of 
space flight is POSSIBLY far off, as yet, 
but thirty years past if you had even sug- 
gested that it would be possible to send a 
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fiends. and I have discussed it at length 


ttion rocket even twenty miles out— 
Laugh at you? Oh, no, they’d have 
bably leased a padded cell for you! 
“Unseen Tools.” Vm still poring over 
ji, enjoyable and instructive.. Why not 
have some astronomer or sufficiently quali- 
fed author, do an article on the methods, 
gecuracy, et cetera, of measuring the dis- 
tance of ~the stars, planets, galaxies, et 
cetera, including a discussion on the possi- 
hility of the variation in speed of light rays, 
making the now accepted distances inac- 
curate. Also an article on the design con- 
grucion and operation of a  Gieger 
Counter. A more technical discussion of 
the problems of calculating machinery— 
‘Machines for Brains” was good, but I 
think a little detail on the operation of the 
machines, what make them go, et cetera, 
would be in line. Then, too, a further de- 
veloped discussion of the so-called heat 
layer above the Earth, giving the reasons 
for determining the existence of same, prob- 
able temperature, depth, et cetera, et cetera. 
Another on the design problems of rocket 
raction chambers, including the heats to 
be dealt with, the metals which have been 
wed, for the chambers, methods of calcu- 
dating thrust—simple—et cetera, et cetera, 
-G.R. Wall, Tujunga, Calif. 


Another version of the famous “Zeno’s 
Paradox.” Simple? It took two thou- 
Sand years to develop the mathematics 
to answer it! 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Perhaps you can help me find the an- 
swer to this: 

Take a block of wood and, by means of 
m infinite series, bring it closer and closer 
toa table. However, if we adhere toe the 
iMmite series and keep dividing the dis- 
lance between the wood and the table in 
half, we will never be able to place the 
block on the table. Thus, theoretically, it 
impossible to place the block upon’ the 
lable; however, we know that in practice 
Wecan place the block on the table. 

_ i conclusion we have a theory show- 
ig us that the block will not reach the 
lable and, as far as I know, there is no 
theory to disprove this. I would like to 
know if there is any proposition which ex- 
8 why we can place one object upon 
tother? 

i” may sound very simple. 
try simple to do and explain, 


It may be 
but my 


no satisfactory explanation has been 


Mathed—John A. Zollinger, 38 Dane St., 


ville, N. J... 
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Why We Switched to Lee 
Americas Lavorite Overall” 


“We get more wear per dollar, a perfect fit re- 
gardless of build, and besides Lee gives you an alert 
on-the-job appearance that helps you get ahead! 


“Those are just three of the many reasons 
you'll know about when you get your first Lee. 
It’s no wonder to us that Lee is America’s favorite 
overall, nation wide.” 


Well! You see what genuine Jelt Denim, gen- 
uine Lee tailored sizes and unmatched -Lee con- 
struction mean to men who are on the job getting 
places in the world! You’ll go big for Lee, tool 
See your dealer. 
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